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THE FELLOW CATACOMBS 

Though the clouds from their cigars mingled 
in the thickening air of the smoking compartment, 
the two Americans might have been castaways on 
desert islands in different oceans, for all the con- 
gress they held. 

Their moods seemed as unlike as their persons ; 
the one smiled broad-cheekedly even on the flat 
landscape — the only thing in Germany that is not 
fat; the other saw nothing, but seemed leanly 
intent on an inner panorama of remorse, revenge, 
unrequited hate or love, or some such acid emo- 
tion. 

His very behavior toward his cigar showed that. 
A musician would have said that the plump fellow 
smoked in luxurious legato, the other in a staccato 
agitato. He puflfed ferociously for a while; yet 
a little later, his hand must be seeking another 
match, and trembling as he ransacked his pockets. 
He scratched the match with impatience and its 
shaken illumination threw a little calcium on a 
face of drawn intensity, on such a gaunt and 
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hunted intensity that the fat man felt not entirely 
easy of his company in the leather-padded cell. 

Strange, how unlike Americans are at home, 
and how like abroad. These two differed in every 
detail of feature, costume, and behavior, yet the 
first glance either gave other told both that they 
were fellow-countrymen. And their presence on 
the Nord-Express bound for Ostend implied that 
their common destination was Home. 

They seemed to be taking back experiences as 
different as their souls and bodies. 

One was plump, in the most generous stretch 
of the epithet, and complacent with the pleasant 
thoughts of a traveler full of agreeable remem- 
brances; yet glad to be returning to still more 
delightful memories. The other was slim to the 
verge of lankness, and some tragedy was appar- 
ently at ferment within him. 

In America, at least in the less effete regions, 
they would probably have drifted into comment 
on the weather or some such unimpertinent topic. 
But being in Europe, where a general suspicion 
is the most contagious of all habits of mind, they 
mewed themselves up in themselves, and kepjt 
castle feudally, with moats full and portcullises 
down. 

The rotund citizen, who had been the first to 
establish himself in the smoking compartment of 
the corridor car, observed the latter comer with 
surreptition, while seeming to let his unfocused 
gaze follow his own smoke. Noting the taut 
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features, and the eyebrows locked with two deep 
bars, he suspected the stranger of contemplating 
some crime or fleeing its consequence. 

On impulse he picked up again the copy of the 
Eamhurgische Tagehlatt he had been laboring 
over till he had grown tired. His few works of 
conversation-book German had given him an 
adumbration of some desperate murder com- 
mitted in Braunschweig. He had gleaned that the 
guilty wretch had escaped. This might be he. 

As he went back over the column, even his scant 
vocabulary showed him that whoever else the 
stranger might be, this man was not that man. 
For the fugitive was everything that this man 
was not; the fugitive was described, among sev- 
eral details which were Sanskrit to the American, 
as fat, burly, and Austrian with a duel scar that 
had clipped the lobe off a left ear and made a 
furrow across the cheelc to the nostril. 

With a sigh almost of disappointment, the 
foiled Hawkshaw put the paper aside and re- 
sumed the study of his vis-a-vis. He took his 
invoice through opportune clouds of smoke. In 
the first place his man had the forehead of in- 
telligence ripened with study. His jaw was neatly 
planed and square, yet his chin was weak. His 
lips were compressed till they were thin and pale, 
and his mouth was one in which weaknesses and 
strengths were at war, as indeed they were 
throughout the man's catalogue of traits. 

The stranger's costume was almost over-em- 
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phatic in the matter of modesty, in thorough con- 
trast with his analyst's costume. The fat man 
wore a richly tinted nltra-cnt coat, trousers baggy 
yet sharply creased, and revealing a glimpse of 
shameless parple between trouser-cnffs and yel- 
low shoe-tops; a white-riiomed waistcoat of many 
colors was draped like a Union Jack about a 
rotundity emphasized by a patterned shirt and 
a flaming silk scarf with a twisted gold skewer 
in it 

The stranger was dressed as negligently as an 
ahnost finicky neatness would permit. Hat, coat, 
neckscarf, trousers, waistcoat, stockings, shoes, 
all were black, yet with no hint of mourning. He 
had the look of a professional persoD. 

The most striking, the only really striking, 
trait of the man was the hand that held — or rather 
clutched — the cigar. It was a notable hand, a 
hand of skill, of cunning, the band of a craftsman 
perhaps — too muscular for a painter's; it might 
be a sculptor's, or a pianist's. Yet the fingemails 
were trimmed to the quick, not gnawed, but care- 
fully trimmed. 

And so after much puffing, much secret scrutiny, 
and much unworthy curiosity, the fat man had 
decided only that the lean man was an American, 
of education, and of middling prosperity. 

And that was as far as he could go. The train 
had gone much farther, before a nervous shift of 
position disclosed on the waistcoat of his subject 
a little gleaming jewel. The next glance revealed 
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it a fraternity pin. Was it? — could it be? — ^it 
was! The stranger wore the emblem of his own 
fraternity, the dread brotherhood whose little 
stone meeting house at New Haven was known 
as the Catacombs. 

There was magic in the gemmed monogram. 
He felt a thrill of old brotherhood, of clasped 
hands, of mystic initiation rites that had seemed 
solemn enough once, however puerile now; of 
secrets that were important only by acclamation, 
but made sacred by youthful earnestness ; of oaths 
of fealty, of voices linked in chorused songs, of 
comradery through college years, of humanizing 
experiences in odd rencounters with brothers in 
out-of-the-way places, of all that college and fra- 
ternity mean to those that have known them. 

The fatter man made a long battle with hesi- 
tance, the double hesitance of infringing on the 
lean man's trouble and of incurring perhaps a 
heavy responsibility by confessing kinship with 
a casual stranger laboring under some excitement, 
perhaps some scandal that might defile with pitch 
whosoever touched him. But at last he yielded 
to the fraternal impulse. When Greek meets 
Greek then comes the tug of heart. 

He cleared his throat with resolution, leaned 
forward and said: 

** I beg your pardon. I see that you are a 
Catacomb. ' ' 

** Ye-es,'' came the answer with a resentful 
tang, for at Tale it is as crass an insult to men- 
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tion a man's fraternity as to breathe upon the 
mirror of a woman's reputation. The fat man 
felt easier. He leaned forwarder, and said re- 
assuringly : 

" Don't shoot. So am I.'' 

iiNoI" 

'' Yes." 

** Whatyeart " 

** My year." 

'' Well, I'll be " 

'' So will L" 

** I ought to know you, then. Wait! don't tell 
me! — ^you're — ^no! — ^yesl — ^you must be Jebb — old 
Dave Jebb. My name is " 

** Hold on! Give me a chance. Let me see." 

Jebb looked the plump one up and down, also 
around, stared at the flamboyant and commodious 
costume. A broad grin cheered his lonely face. 
He chuckled. ^^ Those spirituelle outlines, them 
shy little wasp-waist, those modest waistcoat — 
can belong only and always to Big Bill Gaines — 
Goliath, we used to call you. ' ' 

" That's right. David and Goliath, here we 
are again! " 

** Well, I'll be " even more so. 

Their hands smote resoundingly and their fin- 
gers interlocked in a complicated secret clasp. 
They were Yale fellows, well met. And their lan- 
guage was as unacademic as that of most col- 
legians who have committed Alma Matricide. 
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** Where you bound, Bill, home? '' 

'' Yep. I cross Ostend — Dover, and down to 
Southampton to catch the American liner/' 

" Me, too/' 

'* Well, well. This is great. Got to have a drink 
on this.'' 

" No, thanks," with a curious desiccation of 
tone. 

" Ah, come along, Dave. Got a flask of it in 
my suitcase. None of your foreign smoke-choke, 
—real old Bourbon." 

^'Please don't. Bill!" 

There was an emphasis here that miffed Gaines. 
He sputtered like a glowing stove under a spill 
of cold water : 

** As I remember, Jebbsy, you used to indulge 
a bit in the old days — hit it up pretty lively now 
and then." 

" That's the trouble. Bill." 

" Not turned Prohibishl You haven't gone 
and got religion and turned into a Demosthenes 
or Polyphemus — or whoever it was that used to 
drink water? " Gaines' voice was full of tears 
and pleading. ** You haven't done that, have you, 
Davet " 

** Nope. Not at all, not a single damtall." 

" That's better. Just taking a little jaunt on 
the water-wagon, eh ? " 

** Strapped to the seat." 

" Too bad. It's powerful dry to meet up like 
this after — ^Lord, how many years ago was itt " 
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** Seems like 1492 when I entered college. We'll 
soon be doing the oldest living alumnus stunt." 

Oaines was rolypoly with good feeling. Again 
he pleaded : 

** Couldn't you drop oflf the sprinkler for just 
a little nipl You can keep one foot on the step." 

There was an unimaginable sadness in Jebb's 
eyes and voice, an unbelievable longing in his 
tone: 

'' Vd like to, Billy, but if I did, God only knows 
what would happen. You see I'm a — oh, but 
I'm glad to meet you, Billy, specially just at 
this moment. I'm in trouble, Billy, good and 
plenty." 

** I thought you looked a little pale around the 
gills when you first blew in here. I sized you up 
for a murderer doing a get-away." 

Jebb smiled an unamused smile. 

** I've never killed anybody — except legiti- 
mately in the line of my profession; but I'm up 
against it harder than hard." 

Gaines' fat hand was instant to his fat wallet: 

** I'm on my way home, Dave, after Europing 
about; but here's what they left me. Save me 
enough to tip the stewards and — ^go as far as 
you like." 

*' It's not money, Billy. I'm full of it." He 
looked about cautiously, and, bending close, mur- 
mured: *' I've got ten thou, in my belt." 

** Ten thou., and worried 1 Lord, if I ever saw 
that much at once, I wouldn't care whether school 
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kept or not. What you afraid oft Burglars? 
Pickpockets f '* 

" Not a bit. I'm afraid of me — ^little old David 
J. Me.'' 

" Afraid you'll give it away or throw it at a 
catt" 

" I'm as likely to as not, when I'm — ^Lord, but 
I'm glad to see you, Billy. For the sake of old 
sake's sake, I'm going to put my little hand in 
yours and let you lead me home." 

" What's the matter, old boyt " 

** Excuse me a minute, till I go see if the child 
is all right." 

'' The child? " 

But he was gone. He returned in a moment 
along the corridor, and began to talk as he took 
Ms place again: 

'* You see, it's like this." 

Gaines broke in : 

*' One minute, Dave. Did you say something 
about a chee-ildl " 

" Yes, I left her for a moment to have a smoke. 
She's scraped acquaintance with another little 
girl in the same compartment, and I left her in 
charge of the parents. As I started to say " 

** But the child. You're married, then? Isn't 
your wife with you? " 

** I have no wife." 

** Do I condole or congratulate? Are you sod 
or grass? " 

" Sod or grass what? " 
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" Widower." 

" Neither. I've never married." 

'* Oh, excuse me! " 

" And don't go to thinking that either. The 
child isn't mine at all. I'm just taking her to 
America." 

" Sort of wet nurse, ehl Go on, stranger, your 
story interests me. You've got a strange child 
and a ransom of ten thou. I spotted yon for a 
professional the minute I saw you, Dave. Are 
you one of those lovely kidnappers! " 

" No, I'm a grave-robber — ^when I'm lucky. If 
you'll close your trap, I'll tell you. I'll begin at 
the beginning. When I left Yale I took up sur- 
gery." 

" You always were a great cut-up." 

" In due course I took my diploma at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, went to Johna 
Hopkins, then to Vienna University, and came 
back to New York, perspiring knowledge at every 
pore. Didn't have much practice, of course, at 
first, but got a lot to do in the hospitals, and made 
quite a hit with some experiments of my own." 

" You're a pretty good little carver, I sup- 
pose? " 

" I'm great, Billy." 

" You ought to know." 

*' I do. I am. That is, I'm great with extenu- 
ating circumstances. I'm a genius, but a dam- 
fool. I have a curse that ruins everything." 

" Not cocaine? " 
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*' No. IVe somehow escaped drugs. '* 

** Our mutual friend, Barleycorn 1 *' 

*' Old John Barleycorn.'' 

" I. see, it makes your hand unsteady, eh? *' 

" No. I never play with the fire, except at 
regular intervals. Then I commit arson. I'm 
what is popularly known as a periodical, — ^with 
a capital P. It 's a terrible thing to confess, even 
to old Goliath Gaines, but it's all in the Cata- 
combs, and I'm not the only person on earth with 
a flaw in his make-up. Nobody knows how badly 
assembled human machines are, Billy, except doc- 
tors. If it weren't for our Hippocratic ideals, 
what closet doors we could open in the best simu- 
lated families ! ' ' 

** I've got a skeleton too — somewhere, I sup- 
pose," said Gaines, ** but I can't find it. My 
skeleton is a tendency to turn into a balloon — 
more or less dirigible. I've tried everything. 
I've banted in seven languages. Diet? I haven't 
eaten a thing for ten years, but I — you don't 
know any sure cure for fat, do you? " 

** Nobody does, Billy," said Jebb with the cyni- 
cal frankness doctors employ to their friends; 
then with a look at his own lank legs, '* I've got 
the anti-fat serum in my system, I suppose, but 
I don't know what it is." 

Gaines shook his fat head and all his chins in 
elephantine despair. * * Thanks for your little ray 
of discouragement. Go on with your story. I'll 
tell you mine later. So you've developed one of 
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those clockwork thirsts, eh? Too bad, old boy. 
I had a pal who was like you — ^he's dead now — 
but he found a cure. Have you tried '* 

** Your friend found the one sure cure. Don't 
start anything beginning 'Have you tried f ' I Ve 
tried all the Have-you-trieds and then some. I've 
tested all there are in the books and a thousand 
of my own invention. I had a landlady who used 
to buy those * put-some-in-your-husband's-coffee- 
and-he-won't-notice-it-till-he's-cured ' things. Her 
coffee was so bad anyway I never noticed it. But 
no more did she notice any cure. You see, Billy, 
most of the habit-cures depend on the will event- 
ually; but when the will itself is diseased, what 
can you dof It's like making rabbit-pie when 
you can't catch the rabbit. The one important 
fact IS that everybody has his personal devil, and 
that's mine. 

** Otherwise I'm all to the good. I've got two 
arms, a pair of legs, a couple of eyes, both ears, 
both lungs, one whole stomach, no floating kid- 
neys, a liver you couldn't derange with an ax, 
an ability to work forty hours at a stretch, and a 
gift for operative surgery that is a marvel, if I 
do say it. But I've got an intermittent thirst 
that amounts to mania, and it does its little best 
to nullify all my other gifts. If it weren't for 
that I'd be famous and rich." 

** Don't you call ten thousand real iron dollars 
richt " 

** Oh, I'm rich enough for the moment. I feel 
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like old King Midas, but the trouble is I've got 
his long ears, too. When I'm in my — cups, is the 
polite expression. But it's a case of bathtub with 
me. When I'm that way, I think I'm Mr. Croesus, 
and I spend what I have as if I owned the Stand- 
ard Oil and had struck a gusher of gold. 

** I don't tipple between sprees. I hate the 
sniff of liquor in my dry seasons. But when my 
time rolls round, I've the thirst of a man lost in 
the Mojave desert. I see mirages, but not of 
waterfalls, Billy — ^firewaterf alls ! 

'* My life runs on schedule. So many months 
of humanity, then three weeks of humidity. I'm 
like the tropics — all rain or all sun. And I can 
pretty nearly tell you to the hour and the minute, 
just when my freshet begins. I'm a sort of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hydrophobia. When the tables 
bites me, the sight of water makes me froth at 
the mouth. For two or three weeks I go about 
like an idiot trying to put out a raging fire by 
pouring on kerosene." 

** Poor old boy," said Gaines, ** it must be 
hell. What do you dot Lock yourself in a room 
and order drinks through the keyhole? " 

^* K I only did! If I only did! But I'm no 
stationary dipsomaniac. I'm the only original 
Wandering Jew — no connection with a cheap imi- 
tator of similar name. I hardly show what I'm 
carrying — they tell me. I look a bit feverish, and 
I'm slightly thick of tongue, but I have a sub- 
intelligence that keeps me from being run over 
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by the cars. My trouble is like certain forms of 
aphasia with double personality. I lose my sense 
of orientation, but I am determined to hike. And 
hike I hike, till I drop or come round sober. Then 
I'm like the man Bill Nye tells about who 
was found after the train-wreck, plucking vio- 
lets in the dell and gently murmuring * Where 
amif ' 

Qaines looked at him more in amazement than 
in sorrow: 

** You must have had some rare old experi- 
ences.'* Qaines loved to travel. 

** No doubt, Billy, no doubt. But I don't know 
what my experiences are. Once in a while I meet 
some man who hails me by some strange name 
and says I borrowed money from him in Pueblo, 
or lent him money in Skaneateles. I never ask 
any questions. I take his word for it and say, 
* Oh, yes, of course.' 

** I tell you it's an uncanny sort of thing to 
wake up in a mysterious room in some unheard of 
place and wonder how under the sun you got there 
and where under the sun you are." 

Qaines was reminded: 

** I used to walk in my sleep as a boy. Once 
I found myself in my nightie in the middle of a 
ballroom floor. I had just meandered in. The 
floor committee meandered me out in double time. 
The other night, I got turned round in bed in a 
hotel in Leipzig, and when I woke up with my 
head to the footboard I was so bewildered I came 
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near hollering for the night clerk. I thought 
somebody had put a voodoo on me/* 

' * That *s the feeling exactly, * * said Jebb, * * only 
when I wake up I'm as weak as a sick cat, and 
my head — oh, my head ! And my tongue — oh, oh, 
my tongue ! I haven 't the faintest idea of what 
I have done, or where I have been, or where I am. 
I reach for my trousers and the pockets are empty 
—my watch is gone, stolen, given away to a polite 
street-car conductor or thrown at a cat. Then 
I have to recuperate, send a telegram, collect, or 
draw on my bank — ^that 's no fun among strangers 
—and get home the best way I can. 

** I'm a periodical prodigal, Billy; only I have 
no father to fall on my neck and offer me veal. 
I sneak back to my own shack and try to regain 
my disgusted and mystified patients by scattering 
lies by the bushel. ' ' 

It was Gaines' amiable nature to try to wring 
a drop of honey from every gall-bag. 

" You must be a great little surgeon, Davey, 
to keep any practice at all." 

" I am, but I had to give up New York and go 
out West to a smallish city where they have to 
have me, handicap and all. When I feel the mad- 
ness coming on, I arrange my affairs, transfer 
my patients to other hands, say that I've been 
called East about my property — and then I hit 
the trail on the long hike. If I weren't one of 
the cleverest surgeons that ever ligated an artery, 
I'd be in the poorhouse to-day. If I weren't 
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cnfsed with the bitterest blight that ever rained 
a soul, I'd be at the top of my profession.'' 

** Poor old Jebb," sighed Gaines, '* but don't 
you care, we've all got our troubles. Now to look 
at me, you wouldn't think — ^but that can wait. 
You were going to tell me what I could do for 
you. ' ' 

** Well, now that you know all, I'll tell you 
the rest. The last time I fell, I woke up in New 
Orleans. When I got home I found a letter say- 
ing that a distant relative had died leaving me 
a leasehold in London. That's one of the things 
that happens in storybooks. But truth sometimes 
tries to imitate fiction. I vowed I'd jump across 
the Atlantic, clean up what cash I could, and 
invest it where I couldn't touch the principal. 

** Well, just when I was getting my affairs 
straightened up so that I could start, a beautiful 
operation came my way. No money in it, but 
some reputation and a rare opportunity I couldn't 
let slide, — an exquisite fibroid tumor intricately 
and vitally involved. The woman, Mrs. Milbum, 
was a widow, and her only child was a married 
daughter who had gone to Berlin with her hus- 
band, John Thatcher. 

** When Mrs. Milbum heard that she must un- 
dergo a capital operation, she cabled her daughter 
to come and hold her hand while she went under 
the ether. John Thatcher couldn't afford to come 
and his wife took the first steamer, leaving her 
little four-year-old girl with her father. I brought 
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Mrs. Milbum through — and good work, too — 
there'll be an article about it in the Medical 
Record. Her daughter, Mrs. Thatcher, cried all 
over me and said she would pay my bill when 
her husband made his fortune by a great inven- 
tion he was working on. We doctors get a lot 
of that money ! But I said, * Don 't let that worry 
you.' We always say that. 

* * Just as Mrs. Thatcher was about to sail back 
to Europe, she got a cablegram saying that her 
husband had committed suicide — scandalously, 
with a woman of bad name. The Dutchman who 
sent it had to pay a mark a word, and he didn't 
waste any breaking it gently. 

* * Thatcher left only funds enough to bury him. 
Strangers took the child in charge. The death 
and the circumstances and the shock prostrated 
Mrs. Thatcher completely. She was in no condi- 
tion to go over and bring back the little girl. The 
money was a big consideration, too, and I — well, 
since I was going over anyway, I offered to get 
the child and bring her back with me — fool that 
I was." 

" Fool nothing," Gaines blurted; ** it was 
mighty white of you, old boy." 

Jebb shook his head. ** I meant well, but you 
know where we well-intentioned people lay the 
asphalt." 

** I don't follow you, Davey." 

" I hoped you would, Billy. It's so nauseating 
to explain. But here goes : I was so delayed in 
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starting from America and met so much postpone- 
ment in settling my affairs in poky old London, 
and had so many details to close np for poor 
Thatcher before I left Berlin with the child, that 
I have exhausted my vacation from Hades." 

** You don*t mean '' 

*' That^s just exactly what I mean. IVe been 
so busy in new scenes that I lost count of the 
days. This morning as I boarded the train at 
Berlin, a drunken man — needless to say, he was 
an American — lurched into me. He paused to 
lean on me and beg my pardon profusely. I 
couldn't dodge his breath. I shook him off, but 
I had felt that first clutch of the thirst. It comes 
with a rush, Billy, when it comes. And I might 
as well fight it as try to wrestle with a London 
fog. It's got me. And I'm afraid, Billy, horribly 
afraid. I feel like a man who has sold his soul 
to the devil when the clock strikes and he smells 
brimstone. It doesn't matter about my rotten 
soul or the body it torments. And I have no 
children — I've never dared to marry and drag 
any woman along my path. My parents, heaven 
be praised, died when I was in college. I got 
my curse by entail from poor old dad. His father 
acquired it in the grand old days when the high 
society was found under the table after dinner. 

** I'm alone now. There 'd be nobody to mourn 
for me. But here I am with a poor widow 's only 
child in my care, and I'm racing with fate. 

*'* And there's another thing, Billy. In Berlin 
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I found proofs that this poor Thatcher didn't 
conunit suicide. He tried to save the woman's 
life — she was drowning; she dragged him to his 
death — they both died. He didn't even know who 
she was. Besides, he did leave something for his 
family. In my handbag, I have his finished draw- 
ings for a great invention that looks to me good 
for a fortune if it can be got to America and 
patented and placed. 

** So you see, Billy, what a load I've got on 
my chest. The little child, her father's honor, 
her mother's salvation from poverty — all these, 
with an ocean and half a continent between me 
and safety. It's no question of will-power. I 
have none. Your offer of a nip of — you know, 
went through me like a knife. If you want to 
spare me agony don't use even the name of — of 
any of those things in my hearing. If I get a 
sniff of liquor — ugh! I'll fight for it. And after 
the first drop is on my tongue, it's all over but 
the hike." 

He was digging his fingers into the leather as 
he spoke, and swaying as if some invisible power 
were trying to drag him to his feet 
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QoLiATH looked at David with eyes of complete 
compassion. He said: 

** Don't you care, Dave. 1*11 stick to you to 
the finish. If you should be — er, incapacitated, 
I'll get the child to her mother, and the docu- 
ments, too. So just qualify for the Don't Worry 
Club, and leave the rest to me. And I rather 
think you'd better hand over those plans. They'd 
be a little less likely to be lost in any excitement. 
And all that money of yours, Dave — it doesn't 
sound exactly Samaritan to say to a man you 
haven't seen for years, * Give me your ten thou, 
and I'll carry it for you,' but if you want to 
gamble on my honesty I'll play banker for you." 

** God bless you, Billy; you make me almost 
believe in heaven as well as the other place." 

He was about to break down, but he gathered 
himself together with a brusque effort. He 
slapped his hand hard on the leather and rose 
to his feet: 

** I'll get those documents for yoU, Billy, this 
instant, and I'll hand you my money-belt as soon 
as I can unbuckle it." 

2d 
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He looked at Gaines' girth, and Gaines looked 
at his. The same thought struck both of them, 
and a whiff of laughter shook away the gloom. 

" Your money bag will have to be pieced out 
about a yard to get round my equator,'' said 
Gaines. *' It will be great sport for me, though. 
I'll know how it feels to be entirely surrounded 
by money." 

Seeing that Jebb's dour face had softened a 
trifle — the fat are eminent consolers — Gaines 
made an effort to keep him diverted, and he began 
to laugh reminiscently : 

** Say, Dave, do you remember, when we were 
cubs together at Yale, and one evening we were 
at— at " 

He was about to say ** Moriarity's " but that 
had liquid connotations. He stopped short and 
gulped. ** No, that wasn't the time." His mem- 
ory switched to another incident — ^but that was 
Heublein's or Traeger's. 

It seemed to him, as he tumbled out the pigeon- 
holes of memory in his roll-top forehead, that he 
could find nothing recorded but carousals. He 
knew that they had played only a minute part 
in the total of college life, but because he wanted 
to avoid them, he found them everywhere. 

He tried to think of some athletic excitement, 
some classroom joke, some incident in the Cata- 
combs, but the memory is not a voluntary muscle. 

Upon the leaden silence came the fluty ripple 
of a childish voice : 
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*' Hello! *' 

And an exquisite face peering through a cas- 
cade of curis was thrust into the fog of smoke: 

** Nunkie Dave, are you dere! '* 

Jebb leaped to his feet and caught the child 
to him in alarm. 

** How did you get here, sweetheart! *' 

** I just come long de hall, Nunkie Dave." 

** She calls me Nimkie Dave," he explained. 
** It^s shorter than Mr. Jebb. Cynthia, this is 
an old friend of your Nunkie Dave's. Miss Cyn- 
thia Thatcher, may I present to you Mr. William 
Gaines T There's a good deal of him, but it's all 
wool and a yard wide." 

** And it washes," said Gaines. He knew better 
than to patronize the young. He said, without 
condescension but with perfect gravity, as he put 
out his hand: 

** I'm delighted to meet you. Miss Thatcher. 
Won't you come and sit on my lap! " 

She looked at him in dismay. His fair round 
capon-lined torse was like a globe. She mur- 
mured : 

** I'm 'lighted to meet you, Mitha Gainth, 
but you got no lap to thet on." Then she took 
command. ** If you move ober, I like to look out 
de vinda." 

** By all means. Miss Thatcher." 

And Gaines hunched his bulk aside, far enough 
for the little queen to establish herself at the 
pane. 
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** You'll find the landscape pretty ugly, even 
thongh it is April," he said. ** But there is a 
rather funny cow — looks as if it were cut out 
of calico/' 

Later he offered her his watch, a gold one with 
hdnkling wheels and jewels like blinking eyes 
under a glass case that protected them from the 
child's inquisitive fingers. Cynthia waved the 
timepiece about with a recklessness that came as 
near to upsetting Gaines as anything could. He 
reached out and resumed possession. Cynthia 
looked at him with scorn, then flinging herself 
upon Jebb dragged forth his watch and flaunted 
it before Gaines. 

** Nunkie Dave alluth gives me his wath and 
says * Go ahead and drive a nail with it,' don't 
you, Nunkie! " 

** Well, you see, Cynthia, my watch isn't gold 
Uke Uncle Billy's," and he explained across her 
curls, ** I don't dare own a decent watch, Billy. 
I give 'em away — ^you know. ' ' 

Gaines endeavored to pacify the despot. 

** What did your Nunkie Dave say your name 
wast " 

'* My name Thinthy Thashel." 

Gaines threw up his hands in horror. ** Thin- 
thy Suitcase ! " 

The child shrieked with joy at the big man's 
stupidity. She corrected him as if he were an* 
overgrown infant — " Thinthy Thashel " was the 
name and no other. 
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** That's a beautiful name/* said Oaines 
meekly; " the beautifuUest name for the beauti- 
fullest girl I ever saw/' 

She threw a look of confused vanity at Jebb, 
then flattened her tiny snub of a nose against the 
pane, most unbecomingly, and watched the quick- 
ening sights as the train rattled into a village. 

Behind her back the men fell to talking about 
her: 

** Cynthia Thatcher! That's a great name for 
a child," said Gaines; ** she'll be an old woman 
before she learns to pronounce it." 

But Jebb was gazing at her very solemnly. 

*/ Poor little tike ! Her history begins with a 
rush. She's only five, and she has already crossed 
the ocean, bidden her mother a long good-by, lost 
her father forever, been left alone among stran- 
gers in a land whose language she doesn't under- 
stand. And now she is sent back across the ocean, 
in charge of a — a man like me. We've become 
great chums already. She likes me, and I — I love 
her. 

** I've never had a child of my own, Billy. I 
never expect to have. But I've helped dozens 
of children into the world, and I 've had hundreds 
of them brought to me maimed and twisted and 
defective and wounded and sick. They've been 
afraid of me, and I've had to hurt them. And 
sometimes I couldn't help them at all, and I've 
had to see them slip away from me like little 
drowning, frightened things. 
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** This is the first child, Billy, ever put in my 
keeping that was sound and well and beautiful 
and not meant for my horrible knives. 

** I was so happy to have her. I scorned the 
idea of a nurse. Of course my training has 
taught me more about children than all the nurses 
on earth. And we set out like two children on 
a junket. I was her Nunkie Dave and she was 
my little Cynthy. 

** And then that sot lurched into me — damn 
him! — no! — ^poor dog! perhaps he's like me — ^a 
decent fellow nine-tenths of the time, and heart- 
broken with an affiction he couldn't any more 
help than a dwarf can help his size, or a 
rattlesnake his poison. But he's finished me. 
It's a tough world, Billy. The only decent 
thing fate has done for me is to show me 
you. ' ' 

He reached out and their hands met — in no 
secret clutch — ^but in the firm, frank grip of the 
universal brotherhood. It was some time before 
their clasp relaxed. 

Meanwhile Miss Thatcher was trying to drown 
the racket of the wheels under a song which she 
shouted into the pane with all the power of her 
lungs : 
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I had a ickel po-nee, 
Hith name wath Dapple Gway; 
I len tint to a la-dee 
To wide a mile away. 
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She fipped him, she lathed him, 
She dwove him froo the mire; 
I would not lend my pony now-wow 
Faw aw dat la-deeth hi-ahl " 

At about the twentieth repetition of the little 
epic the pony stuck fast in the mire, for the train 
joggled up to a short stop. Outside the window 
was a small station. Some trifling accident, or 
a train dispatcher's signal had caused the delay. 
The crew did not descend or open the doors. The 
guards had no explanations to vouchsafe, though 
timepieces were whipped out of pockets in all 
the compartments and passengers were worrying 
lest the halt compromise their chances of making 
the boat to America. 

Jebb was most nervous of all. He raised his 
window and poked his head out. There was no 
one to question. He went into the corridor to 
ask the guards. His only answer was a blunt 
'* Weiss nichts " accompanied by a convincing 
look of stupidity. Jebb went back to his seat 
and played a devil's tattoo on the leather. 

** I hope to the Lord, nothing happens to hold 
us here long, Billy,*' he wailed, almost childishly. 
** I'll not feel easy till I'm safe on shipboard. 
Of course I've got you now, but I want to be on 
board. I'll take the ship's doctor into my con- 
fidence and have him lock me up somewhere." 

His all too experienced excitement was inter- 
rupted by the frenzy of the little girl. She had 
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discovered that the station had a refreshment 
room, and the refreshment room had a window 
where fruits and candies were appealingly dis- 
played. 

** Oh, see de awnjes! '* she cried. ** Thinthy 
wants awnjes. Nnnkie must go get awnjes for 
poor ickle Thinthy.*' 

Jebb answered: ** Nunkie Dave would love to, 
sweetheart, but the train might start.'* 

The argument carried little weight in the pres- 
ence of the oranges. 

" Nunkie, run fatht — buy quick — come back. 
Thinthy won't let naughty old train go! " 

But Jebb shook his head and repeated his rea- 
sons. The child grew frantic. Jebb was dismal. 

* * I know just how you feel, honey, ' ' said Jebb, 
'* but I'm afraid to risk it." 

Gaines, whose heart was as soft and big as 
his bulk, smote his fat knees with his fat hands, 
and rose: 

"I'll get you the oranges. Miss Thinthy 
Sashel." 

Jebb checked him uneasily. ** Nonsense, Billy, 
she doesn't need them. She oughtn't to have 
them. She " 

** Nonsense yourself. I can't see a lady perish 
like Miss Tantalus with oranges just out of her 
reach." 

** But the train may start." 

"I'll bet my hat we'll be here for a week. This 
is just the sort of place where a train always 
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stays a long while. Anyway, it^s just a few 
steps. ' ' 

He had squeezed through the door and was 
brushing both sides of the corridor before Jebb 
could restrain him. The car was vestibuled, but 
Gaines knew how to manipulate the door from 
within. 

The anxious Jebb saw him appear on the plat- 
form outside, glance forward and aft, and satisfy 
himself of the train 's intention to remain. 

Then he skipped, as the fat skip, to the refresh- 
ment counter. The woman in charge was out of 
sight. She was not easily sunmioned. She did 
not understand Gaines' German. He picked out 
three oranges and brandished them with one hand 
while the other plunged into his pocket. He had 
no small money. He found a bill. The woman 
went for the change. Her motives for leisureli- 
ness might be suspected. Gaines suspected them. 
He kept calling her and dancing impatiently. Ey- 
ing the engine always he did not notice that a 
guard passing through the train and finding the 
vestibule door open, growled, and slammed it 
from within. 

Suddenly the train started. Gaines left the 
change to the woman, dashed to the door, found 
it closed without handle or foothold. 

Like a melon on a stream, his disgusted face 
was swept past the window and past the staring, 
horrified face of Jebb. Jebb thrust his head out 
and watched the smooth long side of the train 
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glide with increasing speed past the bewildered 
OaineSy who searched and clutched in vain, and 
was left staring, the costly golden apples drop- 
ping from his hands and bouncing uselessly about 
the platf omL 
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In the hurrying crisis of his affairs, the loss of 
his protector stampeded Jebb's usual self-con- 
trol. His sorrow for Gaines' mishap was nothing 
to his sorrow for himself and the child. 

He dashed into the corridor, shouting to the 
guard to signal the train to stop. The guard was 
slow to be found and slower to understand; and 
once understanding, was aghast at the Use- 
majeste of stopping one of the Kaiser's trains 
simply to pick up a passenger. Besides, had not 
the passenger all the by the government ordained 
rules disobeyed and from the iron-road-wagon 
without permission descended? 

Jebb would have stopped the train himself, at 
whatever risk of fine and imprisonment, but there 
was no bell-rope to pull, and he had failed to note 
the device installed. His wrath and his anxiety 
and the necessity of putting them into German, 
choked him. He was frantic with fear, not for 
himself, but for the child, whose destinies were 
once more entirely in Bis untrustworthy hands. 

Cynthia had come out into the corridor and was 
staring at him in such bewilderment that she f or- 

8d 
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got to bemoan her oranges. Jebb's face was piti- 
ful. He was in the ultra-lonely and fearsome 
plight of one who cannot trust his own soul. 

As he stood, alternately wringing his hands and 
pleading with the wooden-headed guard, the train, 
leaping forward toward full headway to make up 
the lost time, took a sharp curve at high speed, 
and lurched round it, hurtling the child violently 
along the corridor. Jebb put out one arm to 
catch her. He put his other hand against the 
nearest support to steady himself, just as the 
iirfiipcord snap of the cars sent a heavy door slid- 
ing shut. 

It's whole impact fell on Jebb's thumb. He 
managed to pull the door back enough to release 
his hand. He was used to the sight of other 
people's wounds, but the vision of his own lacer- 
ated flesh, and the peculiarly exquisite anguish 
of a mashed thumb, sent a queasy thrill to his 
stomach. His knees turned to sand. He fainted 
and went toppling and bumping to the floor, where 
the careening train rolled him like a loose barrel. 

Cynthia screamed. 

Passengers appeared at all the doors and 
jammed the corridor. A woman wrapped her 
arms about the distracted child, who was sobbing : 

** Nmikie Davie's dead! Nunkie Davie's 
dead!'' 

A man knelt and raised his head. 

"He's fainted, that's all. Has anybody got 
any brandy? " 
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As Cynthia was withdrawn from the scene, a 
Frenchman produced a flask: 

** Je n'ai pas de brandee, monsieur, mais voici 
du cognac. '^ 

^^ Meme chose, monseer," said the American, 
as he pried Jebb's set teeth apart and poured a 
liberal potion into his clenched throat. 

A shiver quaked through Jebb's whole length; 
he strangled, gulped, opened his eyes, looked 
about feebly. 

'' What's the matter? '' 

*' You smashed your thumb, old boy, and keeled 
over. Monseer here had some brandy handy and 
I forced it on you.'' 

' ' No, no ! " gasped Jebb helplessly, * * not 
brandy! " 

'* Yes, and good, too, by the sniff of it. You 
look a little green, old man. Have some 
more. ' ' 

'* No! " cried Jebb as he pushed it away. 

*' You better," said the Yankee, holding it un- 
der his nostrils. 

'* Yes," said Jebb, with a deep breath. He 
seized the flask greedily and took a generous 
draught. He offered it back, but as the French- 
man put out his hand, Jebb reconsidered and set 
the bottle to his lips again. 

' ' En servez-vous ! ' ' said the Frenchman ironi- 
cally. 

Jebb took him literally and helped himself lib- 
erally. 
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** You mnst have a copper-lined throat/' said 
the Yankee, * * to swig it straight ! ' ' 

Jebb gave a further demonstration of his prow- 
ess. He sat up on the floor of the car and, wink- 
ing conceitedly at his fellow-countryman, drank 
his good health. 

When the flask was again in his hands, the 
Frenchman turned it upside down with a rueful 
countenance. Only a drop or two leaked from it. 
With angry irony he said : 

** J 'en vous remercie/' 

'' Huh? '' said Jebb. 

The Yankee interpreted with a laugh as he got 
Jebb to his feet. 

** Monseer says he's much obliged for the 
flask." 

Jebb threw his victim an ugly look, drove his 
fist deep into his pocket, and with a sneer offered 
a handful of money to the Frenchman. 

" I pay for what I drink. How muchT " 

The Gaul understood without translation. He 
struck Jebb's hand aside, and the money jingled 
on the floor. Jebb was for trouncing him then 
and there, but the Yankee restrained him, pacified 
him, and guided him along the corridor to his 
own compartment. 

Jebb swayed a good deal, but it may have been 
the train. He dropped into his seat dazed. But 
it may have been the dizziness of his suffering. 

The Yankee brought to him the scared little 
girl and the coin, which he had gathered up in 
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the corridor with the instinct that leads people 
to pick up other people's runaway hats for them. 

Jebb thanked him for the little girl but waved 
the money away magnificently. 

** What's a little silver to meT ''he said a trifle 
thickly. 

The American laughed and, laying the money 
on the seat, vanished to his own compartment. 

With complete disregard of all his asepticism, 
Jebb wrapped his unsterilized handkerchief about 
his bleeding thumb. It was shrieking and throb- 
bing, but an unleashed demon within him was 
shrieking and throbbing too. He was sick, sick, 
too gri'- . ously tormented to bind his own wound 
properly. 

Cynthia was disappointed at the concealment 
of so fascinating an object as a sore thumb, but 
when she caught sight of the white face beaded 
with the sweat of struggle, her little heart ached 
with sympathy. She cuddled close, reaching her 
little hands high and drawing them across his 
cold brow like flowers. She mothered him as best 
she could, and he clung to her almost more to be 
protected than to protect. 

But through his head kept running the tune she 
had set going. Over and over to the clickety jig 
of the wheels he found himself humming, * * I had 
a little pony, I had a little pony." Only it was 
a pony of brandy he had. It was a grim pun, such 
as the old Hebrew prophets or the Greek trage- 
dians might have loved. And he wondered 
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through what mire his pony might lead him. The 
pony became a wild horse and he Mazeppa. 

After Cynthia had wasted a long and weary 
while of tenderness upon the wretch whose tor- 
ment was so much beyond her comprehension, 
she grew fretful of her own account and began 
to ask for a story. *' Tell me a story, Nunkie 
Dave.'' 

*' I don't know any new ones, honey." 

** Tell me an old one." 

*' Not just now, honey — a little later, please." 

A few moments of restlessness seemed a long 
while later to the child, and she took up the old 
nursery litany again: 

** Tell me a story, please; tell Thinthy a story." 

*' I'm trying to think of one." 

One of the most pathetic of cartoons was pub- 
lished in France after Dreyfus had returned from 
his inferno: his two children hung across his 
knees and pleaded up into his emaciated face: 
** Une histoire, pere! " 

So Cynthia hung upon the heart of Jebb, and 
babbled : 

** Tell me a story. Tell me a story! " 

Such stories as he and Dreyfus might have 
told! 

Cynthia harried her guardian in vain until she 
thought of one herself. Perhaps the wheeling rug 
of the level lands outside the window suggested it : 

" Tell Thinthy about madic carpet." 

From his chaotic remembrance of that tangled 
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chaos of countless-colored skins, the ^' Arabian 
Nights/' Jebb brought out a twisted yam: 

* * Once upon a time there was a poor old sailor 
named Sindbad, and he was sailing across Sahara 
in a ship of the desert, that is — ^the back of a 
camel — ^you've seen 'em at circuses/' 

** Oh yeth, I know — he got two tails, one on 
his nose and one on his back, and he got — ^no, 
that's a nelephink. Whath a camel like, Nunkie 
DaveyT " 

* * Well, a camel is something like a giraffe with 
a couple of featherbeds on his back. But as I 
was saying, Mr. Sindbad he was sitting on the 
camel's hump and smoking a long hubbledy- 
bubbledy pipe, and thinking " 

'* What wath the camelth name, Nunkie 
DaveT " 

*' The camel's name was Clarence, I think. 
And he was thinking of his beautiful little daugh- 
ter." 
** Oh, did the camel have a daughter? " 
** No, it's Sindbad I'm speaking of." 
** What wath her name, Nunkie Dave? " 
** The daughter's name was Bridget, I believe 
— or Patricia, I forget which." 
'' Where did little Bridthet live? " 
* ' See here, young lady, am I telling a story or 
passing an examination? If you're not careful, 
I '11 make you tell the story. She lived in Constan- 
tinople, I believe. Can you spell it? " The curls 
shook violently. ^^ It's a C and an / and a con- 
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stanti, and a steeple and a stople and a Constanti- 
nople/' 

This old lyric entranced the child and she had 
to leam it. But, once mastered, she was hot on 
the trail of Sindbad the sailor. And she forced 
the frantic mind of Jebb back into the harness. 
He went on: 

** Well, as Sindbad was sailing across the sand 
and sailing across the sand and a-sailing across 
the sand what should he see ahead of him but a — 
a bottle.'' 

The word was out and it was like a knife in 
Jebb's heart. But he churned on: 

** So Sindbad said to the camel, * Whoa, Dob- 
bin! ' '' 

With the fanatic accuracy of a child in matters 
of narrative, she insisted : 

** Hith name was Clarenth." 

'' That's right. He said, ' Whoa, Clarence,' 
and Clarence whoa'd, and Sindbad threw out the 
rope fire-escape and climbed down and tied Clar- 
ence to a hitching post that happened to be stand- 
ing there, and he picked up the bottle and pulled 
ont the cork with a corkscrew he always carried, 
and as soon as the cork was out, what do you 
suppose popped out of the bottle ! ' ' 

** Milk? " 

** Not milk but a — ^ugh! a genie! " 

" Whath a genie? " 

" A genie is — ^well, it's — a — er — see that big 
dond out there that looks like a giant on a 
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draught-horse? Well, a genie is a terrible being 
as big as that — a kind of a horrible fairy goblin 
demon. And he had been corked up in that bottle 
by an old magician, and he was just aching 
for some poor fool — er fellow to come along 
and pull the cork so that he could chew him 
up/^ 

* * Wooh ! ' * gasped Cynthia, cuddling closer. 

** That^s what the genie said: * Wooh! ' You 
see he had been locked up there about three mil- 
lion hundred years and he was hungry, and he 
was just going to gobble Sindbad up when " 

** Umm! Did Mr. Thinpat get scared? '' 

** Scared! His teeth went clickety-click like 
this train. But, just as the genie was sprinkling 
some salt on him to make him taste better, Sind- 
bad happened to remember the right charm. He 
waved his wand and yelled, * Abracadabra, presto- 
change-o, snicker-snee ! ' 

** And you should have seen that genie wilt. 
He got down on the ground and said, ' Please, 
Massa Sindbad, don't put me in the bottle any 
more. Let me work for you.' You see, Cynthia, 
some people have the magic charm, and they can 
make the bottle-genie work for them and cheer 
them up and be their slave, but other poor fellows 
don't know the word, and they become the genie's 
slaves. ' ' 

Cynthia, like most of her sex, was not for moral- 
izing, but for plot. So Jebb went on : 

^^ Sindbad said, ^ Look here, you black rascal. 
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I want to get home and see my little daughter 
Susie ' " 

" Her name ith Bridthet." 

'* ' My daughter Bridget, and I want to get 
home quick. D'you understand! ' And the genie 
said, ' Yes, Massa Sindbad, you're agoing to be 
da in a jiffy.' " 

" Whath a jiffy, Nunkiel " 

" That's something I never could find out, 
honey. But the genie knew and he brought out 
a ma^c carpet." 

" Did he have it in his pocket f " 

" He must have had." 

" How could he get a carpet in a bottle? " 

" You'll have to aak him. Genies are very 
peculiar. But he brought it out and spread it 
on the ground, and said, ' All aboard ! * — and 
Sindbad stepped on it, and the genie said, ' Hold 
fast! * and rang the bell twice, and the next mo- 
ment Sindbad found himself at home in Con- 
stantinople, and his little girl — what do you sup- 
pose was the first thing she saidT " 

" She said, ' What did you bring me for a 
prethent? ' " 

" That's just what she said. And her father 
said to the genie, ' Here, you black rascal, what 
did we bring the little girll ' And the genie took 
out of his suitcase the most beautiful — ^but here 
we are at Cologne, honey. Let's get out and take 
a breath of air and see the Cathedral." 

Cynthia, like many another, cared more for the 
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architecture of event than of stone. She insisted : 

*' But what did the genie bring the little girlt '' 

** We'll open the suitcase when the train starts 

again. It will do us good, honey, to stretch our 

legs a bit.'* 

Jebb was impatient to be moving. He could 
not imagine what was in the suitcase, and he felt 
that if he sat in the train another moment he 
would leap through the window and carry the 
glass flying. 

Taking Cynthia by the hand he descended from 
the car, leaving all their hand-luggage except the 
small Gladstone containing the precious drawings. 
This he carried in gingeriy manner, his turbaned 
thumb yelping with pain at the slightest jar. 

Learning that the train would rest at Cologne 
some minutes, he struck out across the platfonn. 
Cynthia was hungry ; the loss of the oranges had 
whetted her appetite. There was a refreshment 
room in the station, but Jebb thought they would 
better step outside and take a look at the Cathe- 
dral towering above them like a storm cloud. 

Of all the eyes that have stared at that carven 
mountain in the many centuries since it began 
to upheave its mass above the town, not many 
eyes could have regarded it with less observation. 
The child's thoughts were turned inward upon 
the fascinating mysteries of the gift the genie 
brought tQ Miss Bridget Sindbad. Jebb's eyes 
ran here and there like foxes in a cage, with the 
restlessness of a man in torment. 
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His shifty gaze was caught by the sign of the 
Dom Hotel, with the coflfee-house adjoining. 
People were seated at tables. Some of them were 
reading the papers one finds there. All of them 
had some liquor before them. Jebb shivered with 
desire, his knees wavered. The genie of alcohol 
was fuming from the bottle and he knew no sub- 
duing charm. 

It usurped his will. He could not wish to sub- 
due it. Everything on earth became a mirage, 
the two things real were the thirst consuming 
him, and the relief at hand. 

Throwing off irresolution as something con- 
temptible he stalked majestically across the street, 
the little girl toddling alongside, hand passibus 
acquis. 

She never questioned the probity of her guide. 
If she felt a little fear that they were going too 
far it was lost in her trust of Nunkie Dave. She 
made one comment as her feet pattered across 
the rough cobbles of the city: 

** It don't thmell like cologne, Nunkie Dave.'' 

A voice came from his high-held head: 

** So Coleridge said, honey." 

She panted as she ran: 

" Who wath he, Nunkie Dave? " 

" He was the man who wrote the * Ancient 
Mariner.' " 

" Who wath he, Nunkie Davet " 

" He was the man who slew the albatross." 

** Whath a albatroth, Nunkie Davet " 
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'^ It was a beautiful bird, houey, and the man 
that killed it suffered horribly of thirst. You 
must never, never slay the albatross, honey — 
never slay the albatross. It's the unpardonable 
crime. ' ' 

Strolling along the Domhof , Jebb and Cynthia 
soon reached the Dom Hotel. Jebb took the child 
to the dining-room, told an elderly waiter to 
bring her what she wanted, cautioned her not to 
stir till he came back, and kissing her good-by, 
made straight for the wine-room. 

Cynthia had never heard of Casabianca, but 
she shared his grit. She and the waiter, who 
spoke a little dining-room English, and had five 
or six little Kindchen of his own, became great 
friends. It was a pleasanter place to wait than 
on a burning deck, but Cynthia's appetite was 
soon sated, the waiter speedily emptied his Eng- 
lish vocabulary, and his bag of tricks for amusing 
a child jaded with delay. And still Jebb did not 
return. Loneliness for her playmate, and terror 
for his loss, agitated the child, and she was fret- 
ting: 

* * I want Nunkie Dave ! I want Nunkie 
Dave ! ' ' And then, that cry failing, she began to 
whimper: 

*' I want my mamma! " 

At last Jebb arrived at the door of the dining- 
room. Cynthia precipitated herself across the 
floor with a shriek of joy that disturbed the 
solemn room. The waiter followed to explain 
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with much joviality and some policy, how long 
and well he had entertained his charge. 

Jebb, with a remarkable magnificence of man- 
ner, called for the reckoning and paid it with a 
gold piece of ten marks, and bade him keep the 
change. 

The rain of gold had begun. Mr. Croesus was 
himself again. 

Leaving the voluminous waiter palpitant with 
admiration, Jebb took Cynthia's hand and they 
went back to the station. In his other hand he 
still grasped the Gladstone. 

His manner to the child was one of lofty ten- 
derness, of the courtesy an ancient knight would 
have shown a ladye of high degree, mingled with 
the absentmindedness of a poet whose thoughts 
were busied with some great theme. 

** Seems to me, honey, that the train was 
headed other way when we left. Prob'ly — prob- 
ab-ly I'm mistaken. Get turned round easily in 
foreign countries.'' 

In his eagerness to board the train he tried to 
walk over and through a gorgeous officer who 
looked to be at least a taker of cities instead of 
tickets. On demand Jebb brought out his pocket- 
book and produced the remainder of a ticket and 
a half to Ostend. 

He was informed that his train was, ** Vor 
langer Zeit gegangen." 

With an air of angelic patience Jebb informed 
the man, whom he called ** Mein lieber General," 
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that he desired and intended to take the train 
standing before him. The guard, greatly touched 
by the title (he had been a soldier, of course), 
informed the distinguished sir that the train was 
no longer the Nord-Express, but the Ostend- 
Vienna Express and that other tickets would be 
required. 

Jebb replied that that made nothing to him out, 
and went to the ticket office where, in German of 
surprising correctness, he called for one and one- 
half tickets. The man in the cage naturally in- 
quired, though in less aristocratic German : 

** Please, for what station, my sir? '^ 

Jebb smiled airily and quoted a remembered 
line. 

** What stations have you? ^^ 

The beard within waved like wheat and the 
ticket-seller answered with a laugh. 

** Frankfort-am-Main, Homburg, Nauheim, 
Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Frankfurt, Wtirzburg.'^ 

** Wiirzburg, eht That tastes good to me. 
(Das schmeckt mir gut.) " 

The ticket-seller beamed as into a stein and 
managed to get the tickets ready in time for the 
guards to hustle Jebb aboard, with the child's 
wrist always in one hand, the Gladstone in the 
other. 



IV 



THE STBANOEB IN A STRANGE LAND 

HovEBTNG a little this side of sleep, his drowsy 
eyes saw, or seemed to see, through a window of 
quaint and alien design, a distant tower of soar- 
mg stature, just visible in the dim light of day- 
break. At its topmost tip the rising sun had 
coaxed a rose to bloom. The rest of the slim 
shaft was still enveloped in violet shadow. 

In a balcony circling the tower he rather 
miagined than descried a mote of a figure, and 
rather dreamed than heard a voice far, far away, 
and crying: 

** Allahu Akbar! AUahu Akbar! AUahu Ak- 
barl AUahu Akbar! '^ 

It was only on its fourth intonation that he 
made out the words, and then they meant nothing 
to him. There followed a chant in the same 
strange language, so mellowed by remoteness that 
it interwove with the dream-rug on the loom of 
Jebb's drowsiness. The words were strange and 
there was no meaning, only a foreign music, in 
that concluding phrase, * * Prayers are better than 
sleep/' which the drowsy and dubious muezzin, 
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weary of the steep spiral stairway, adds to the 
sunrise Azan. 

The voice died, the speck vanished from the 
balcony, the rose-glow crept down the shaft, and 
still Jebb wavered ambiguous between sleep and 
waking. At length he heard a sound that was 
real, familiar, out of boyhood — the bawling of 
sheep driven afield. 

But even this was rendered unfamiliar, for the 
mufSed thud of their many-footed huddle through 
the dust furnished a sort of drum-accompaniment 
for a lone flute played with barbaric melancholy 
to a tune that was simply monotony endlessly 
repeated. 

The sheep suggested home, but the flute music 
was so curious that Jebb shook the trouble of 
slumber from his eyes and resolved himself 
awake. He had a sense of having overslept. 

When his eyes actually perceived the minaret 
through the latticed window, and made out what 
manner of room he was in, he sat up with a start. 
He fell back immediately. His nerves jangled like 
a harp thrown to the floor. 

To move his head ever so slightly was to put 
himself on the rack, but curiosity forced him to 
endure the turning of his face so that he could 
study his whereabouts. Wonder filled him till he 
thought he was back in a dream. 

The last thing he remembered was a sense of 
drowsiness on a train in Germany. But this was 
neither a train, nor Germany. 
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At the window a cluster of wistaria urged in 
by the dawn-breeze was waving a purple censer, 
sprinkling perfume his way. 

* * This is Japan, ^ ' thought Jebb, who had never 
been there. 

Further reconnoiter denied the testimony of his 
nostrils. He lay on a sort of wall-platform cov- 
ered with a heap of cotton mattresses. Over him 
were spread quilts of delicate fabric. The room 
was devoid of furniture other than two low tables 
decorated with inlaid mother of pearl, and a divan 
intricately carved and richly cushioned. On the 
floor were many rugs tinted like heaps of autum- 
nal leaves. Their design and the architecture of 
doors and window converted Jebb from Japan. 

** This is Persia,'' he concluded, thinking of 
the rugs. He had never been to Persia. 

There was such luxury in the lilt of the morning 
wind, the diminishing languor of the shepherd's 
flute, the podding flowers, and the sense of having 
slept a little too long that Jebb decided to sleep 
a little longer. 

At some vaguely later period, he thought he 
heard the creak of an opened door, and his own 
leaden eyelids seemed to creak as he heaved them 
ajar. The door was indeed slightly opened, and 
peering into the room was a face that seemed 
hardly more than a grotesque mask hung there. 
It was the black and glistening skull of a negroid 
— something more than a negro and less than a 
man. 
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Jebb stared, the black stared. Then seeing that 
Jebb was awake he came into the room chatter- 
ing in a high, shrill voice a strange gibberish, 
which led Jebb to change Persia to India — or per- 
haps Egypt. 

The fellow was nncanny, unnatural. He seemed 
very tall, yet his body was short and fat. It was 
his arms and legs that were long, and spiderishly 
so. His flabby face was beardless and withered 
like a frozen apple. His eye, small in his big face 
like an elephant *s, looked upon Jebb with a shifty 
treachery that belied the loose-lipped grin of sub- 
servience. His spirit was that of a cowardly hos- 
pitality, a cunning welcome. 

Jebb felt ill-omen in the manner of the creature, 
and rose to an elbow to meet him. But the blood 
flashed to his head and he almost swooned to the 
couch. 

The black seemed rather crestfallen than en- 
couraged at Jebb's weakness, and this added to 
his mystery. 

Leaving his slippers outside the door, the fellow 
padded over to Jebb and with soft fat hands ad- 
justed the pillow under his head. 

** He wants me to die comfortably,*' sighed 
Jebb helplessly. 

Then the man shuffled back to the corridor and 
lugged in a brazier full of glowing charcoal. 
Squatting about it he began to brew an ebon 
syrup. The voluminous aroma floating to Jebb 
announced it to him as coffee. 
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** Poisoned, no doubt, '^ thought Jebb. But he 
was so sick that he did not much care. 

The coffee was brought to him in a tiny brass 
cup, and the deference of the slave was so full of 
ill-smothered hatred that Jebb's suspicion was 
confirmed. But his stomach cried aloud for drink, 
and in any case he was completely in the power 
of the huge spider. 

He tasted the coffee with a physician's tongue 
for drugs, but it was so stout a liquor that it 
would have disguised quinine. Jebb drained the 
thick, dusty fluid, and found means to ask for 
more — then more. 

The compliment implied brought a reluctant 
smile to the face of his keeper and encouraged 
Jebb to ask: 

** Where am It How did I get heret What 
country is thist Who are yout '^ 

But the answer was the same falsetto gibberish 
in which Jebb, who was something of a linguist, 
could find no kinship to any language of his ac- 
quaintance. 

When Jebb had refused his fourth cup the slave 
urged him to his feet. But when he was half 
erect his head quivered and tolled like the cracked 
Liberty Bell swaying and beaten with a clapper. 

Jebb noticed now that he was clothed neither 
in his street-suit, nor in his pyjamas, but in a 
garment he could not recognize. His hands, re- 
membering a habit he had acquired and lost, went 
convulsively to his waist. His money belt was 
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gone^ his ten thousand dollars had evaporated — 
and the belt with it. 

** Where are my clothes t '^ he demanded, and 
again in bad German, * * Wo sind mein Kleider t ^ ' 
and in tourist French, ** Ou sont mes habits t ^' 

But the black only gibbered, and, gathering him 
in his arms, carried him with much grunting, out 
into the corridor, along it to a door, and into a 
small room cosily draped and carpeted. In one 
corner was a long divan : in the other was a row 
of wooden clogs, incrusted with silver and mother 
of pearl. This room was the antechamber to a 
marble room with a pool of running water. 

To Jebb's confusion, the slave gave him insist- 
ent assistance in the pool, toted him back to the 
divan, and scrubbed him down with great towels 
like sublime curry-combs. The room and the tow- 
els gave Jebb a new clew. Wherever he might be, 
there was no mistaking Turkish towels, but when 
he said ** Turkey t Toorkeyt Toorkeet '^ the 
black only shook his head and reeled off more 
counter-tenor. Jebb realized that Turkish towels 
were indefinite. He had found them in Indianap- 
olis. 

Then he was wrapped up again, carried back 
to his room, and deposited on a wall-divan. Re- 
clining in a glow of well-being, Jebb watched his 
keeper whisk the bedclothes from what was late 
his couch, fold them, and stuff them into a cup- 
board, whence he drew a gorgeous silk rug and 
spread it in their place. Jebb supposed that the 
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fellow was a slave. Still he might be King Mene- 
lik for all Jebb knew. Yet he believed that Mene- 
lik wore a beard. This man never had and never 
would have a beard. A great convenience — other 
things being equal. 

He disappeared for a while, then trotted back 
with a brass ewer and bowl, more towels, soap, 
perfume, brushes, and a smallish weapon of 
glistening steel and manifest edge. Jebb was 
stronger, but not yet strong enough for battle. He 
was somewhat reassured at having his jaws lath- 
ered with fragrant soap, but he was squeamish 
about bending his head back and baring his throat 
to the blade. Nevertheless he came through the 
ordeal with no more damage than a dull razor 
inflicts. Delathered, perfumed, and dried, Jebb 
felt still better. As he grew stronger, so did his 
curiosity. 

Then the fellow backed out as from a presence 
with many a long bow. Left alone to meditation, 
Jebb glanced idly down and noted that his thumb 
wore a deep scar. His experienced eye showed 
him what sort of cicatrice it was. He remembered 
the accident on the train. But who had lanced his 
thumb t And when? Where? Why? The wound 
had already healed. It must have been days ago. 

And on the little finger of his left hand was a 
ring, a curious ring, with a dark and cloudy stone 
of great size and unknown name, set alongside a 
diamond, also large and of evident price. 

He wondered what the dark stone was. It was 
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like a petrified fog — or a tiny grotto. He could see 
little trees and shmbs outlined. He could not 
imagine how he could have come by it. It looked 
to be a woman's ring. Had he gained it by rob- 
bery, or murder, or had he paid his ten thousand 
dollars for itt 

He took it off and stared at it. On the inner 
rim was the legend ** C. to J.'* ** J.'' was plainly 
for Jebb, but who was * * C. * * t — certainly not Cyn- 
thia. Who, thent It might be a love-token — ^but 
whose t 

His head ached with wondering. From the ring- 
ing noises within his cranium, a little tune began 
to detach itself. There were words to it, yet it 
was some time before they became coherent. But 
at last he made them out, as they ran through his 
head in an infantile dialect : 
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I had a ickle po-nee, 

Hith name wath Dappie Gway. 

I len tint to a la-dee 

To wide a mile a^way. 

She fipped him, she lathed him— 
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The song died in a smother as terror, remorse, 
and wonderment clamored in his brain. A long, 
long night had intervened between the yesterday 
when Gaines' white face had swept past the car- 
window and the morning after when the black 
face had floated into his dreams. He remembered 
the loss of Gaines. He remembered Cologne. 
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Dimly he remembered the difficulty about the tick- 
ets. He had a shadowy recollection of his haughty 
departure in the wrong direction. He smiled bit- 
terly as he recognized the lofty insolence of his 
other self. 

To that point he could trace his actions, the 
child, the Gladstone bag. From that point his 
soul was steeped in Lethe. He had found himself 
at last, but where was the little girl, the trusting 
child that had cuddled to him and begged for a 
story t 

Groping in the depths of his memory he re- 
minded himself of a time when a child fell oflf 
a pier after dark and he dived and dived and dived 
in the night within night of the black waters, and 
dived in vain. 

Thinking of that child, a stranger's child he 
had never known at all, he was reminded of 
Cynthia, whom he had known for so short 
a while. In what black waters was her little body 
swirling t Where and how should he find her 
again t 

But the blackamoor had returned, carrying on 
his arm a long dark house-robe of heavy silk. In 
his hands were slippers. Jebb seized him by the 
soft shoulder and cried : 

** Where is the little child who was with me? '' 

The doughy face grinned up into his, and ar- 
swered without understanding, in words not to be 
nnderstanded. 

Jebb tried all his languages i 
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* * Child ! little girl ! petite fille ! enfant I kleines 
Madchen ! bambino ! figlia I ' ^ 

He made gestures, gave imitations of a child's 
voice and manner, but the face of the black was 
as empty of answer as his mouth was full of 
empty words. 

With a kind of servile tyranny, he forced the 
distracted weakling to slip his arms into the sleeve 
of the robe, and his bare feet into the slippers. 

With the fellow's support, Jebb got to his feet 
and set out freely enough, but stepped on his own 
feet and stumbled like a man making a debut on 
roller skates. He felt again such an onrush of 
weakness, or rather such an outrush of strength, 
that he would have fainted to the floor, had not 
the burly fellow caught him up again and toted 
him through the door, up the corridor this time to 
another door. He thrust it open with Jebb's feet. 

The new room was walled in with ground glass 
vari-colored. The full forenoon sun streamed 
through its translucence. Jebb felt as if he were 
inside the perianth of a huge and beautiful flower. 

He was placed upon a low divan, and a silken 
cloth as many-hued as Joseph's coat spread over 
him. And then he was alone. The radiant charm 
of the place hardly stirred a feeling in his mind. 
He was occupied with plainer business. 

His eyes roved listlessly through an open win- 
dow to a walled garden, the tops of whose trees 
shouldered above the sill. There was the tere- 
binth which he did not know, and the plane, which 
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he called a sycamore. There were mulberry trees 
dark with long berries, and acacias, pines, and 
cypresses, pungent with fresh resin. And up 
from the walled-in close came the scent of flowers, 
tangled perfumes, a chaos of savors, from fruits 
and shrubs, and vegetables grown all together. 

They had no charm for Jebb. He was thinking 
too hard to feel. 

He knew well enough from the ache and ex- 
haustion and the after-nausea of soul that his 
old enemy had had him in chains, but he was tor- 
mented almost beyond endurance with fear as to 
what trails the arch-fiend might have chosen for 
this latest Brocken-ride. 

To have a long and active period of his life 
obliterated from memory like names written on 
sand at low tide; to know that he had been in 
strange places, busy among strange people, doing 
mad deeds on crazy impulse, and not to know 
where he had been, whom he had offended, or 
what he had done — was as nearly unbearable as 
anything can be in a world where all things are 
bearable. He was haunted by a ghost, and the 
ghost was himself. Cold sweat broke out upon 
him as he wrestled with the clammy angel of 
oblivion. 

There was a sound of colloquy in the hall out- 
side, of angry argument. He recognized the un- 
canny treble of the slave, and another voice, lower, 
but a woman's voice. The slave was evidently 
moved to protest almost to active mutiny, servile 
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always, yet determined, frantic. The woman's 
voice grew sterner and more excited, yet it was 
always liquidly beautiful. 

The door opened wide and the slave paused on 
the sill. His face was as livid as the ashes in the 
charcoal brazier and his eyes flashed and roved 
in their sockets. But he made reluctant way for 
a figure that floated rather than walked, and 
floated straight from the pages of the ' ' Thousand 
Nights and a Night." 
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THE VOICE FROM THE VEIL 

Heb costume was one great black clond from 
which none of her transpired, not even the half- 
sheltered eyes of the Orient. Again the slave pro- 
tested, and now a white hand, burdened with rings 
and with bracelets crowding to the wrist, came 
out in a gesture of command. 

The slave oozed through the door and closed 
it, but as if he would cling to the other side. Then 
the black Veil came undulantly forward, and 
Jebb 's ears were prepared to understand no more 
of her than his eyes could learn. 

With a shock of rescue and delight, he recog- 
nized his own language — ^undeniable English, only 
with an unusual musicking of the vowels, an un- 
heard song in the intonation. 

The Veil bent and billowed in low courtesies and 
through it came these words, with long pauses and 
gropings : 

** The effendi has sleeped long, Allah be 
thanked, and I do hope he sleeped well also. I 
did afraid to waken the effendi lest it hurt his 
wandering soul to be made to hurry back, pre- 
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ferring perhaps to remaining in some land other 
and sweeter than this harsh place/' 

Jebb's wonder at his situation was so great that 
it swallowed up his lesser wonder at the appari- 
tion of this misty being with the melody voice. 
Hearing his own language, his great unanswered 
question came crowding to the fore. He essayed 
a poor mimicry of the Veil's salutations, tried 
to rise, and, failing, bowed his head in what was 
meant to be a chivalrous sweep. Instinctively, 
hoping to make himself better understood, he 
spoke very loudly and in a foolish dialect: 

** May me ask where me have pleasure to 
be!" 

The answer came straight: 

'' The eflfendi is in Uskub." 

** Uskub! " he gasped. ** I never heard of Us- 
kub. Where, please, is it! " 

The Veil fluttered with her laughter : 

** Why, Uskub is here, effendim. It is in the 
vilayet of Kossovo. It is not far from Nish." 

* * Uskub ! Nish ! " he wailed. * * Kossovo ! 
Where am I! What is a vilayet! Why do you 
call me * effendi '! My name is Jebb." 

She dropped to the floor and her fingers clasped 
all their jewels in a gleaming mass about her 
knees, as she rocked with childish glee. Coming 
from such a ghost in such an unheard of region, 
her merriment was terrifying to Jebb. 

** How on earth did I get here! if I am on 
earth." 
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The torment in his face routed her laughter and 
she answered almost with tenderness. 

** The effendi is on earth — ^very much on earth, 
but how he gets here, that is perhaps more a 
wonder to me as to the effendi. Perhaps in his 
time the effendi weel inform me. I am but woman, 
it is perhaps pardoned if I have a curiosity.'* 

Jebb's plight was pitiful: ** I don't know how 
I got here — I don't know where I am — or who 
you are. I don't believe I know my own name — 
or anything at all." 

The voice mothered him now: 

** Then I shall not derange the poor, weary 
effendi with the impertinence of to make ques- 
tions. I tell you what I know. Last night there 
was great storm here in Uskub. See, in the gar- 
den the mimosa is shattered, the roses are 
wrecked, and the grass is covered with crimson 
snow. I was much af raided of the storm, but 
it is beautiful too. I am watching through my 
window. I can just see the road over that high 
wall. Great flash of lightning comes and at the 
same time thunder. It did strike that pine tree 
which was once tall and is now breaked in two. 
In the light, I see man — it was the effendi. He 
is walk in the road. Whence you corned, I do' 
know. You are there. You look very wild and 
staggering. You fall down in the meedst of the 
road. Then darkness. I was more af raided, for 
I thinked first of some djinn.'* 
" Some gin! " echoed Jebb. 
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** Yes, djinn, the demon — you know." 

Jebb nodded. It was the Arabian Nights after 
all. 

She went on excitedly: 

^^ I watch again and a new lightning shows the 
effendi lying still in the road, no demon, but poor 
seeck man. The rain breaks like the Bosphorus 
is turn upside down. I say to me, * The poor man 
will be drowned or made dead of a chill or 
trampled by a buffalo.* *' 

** A buffalo! " gasped Jebb, shaking his head 
with a new perplexity. And she deepened his be- 
wilderment by adding: 

** Yes, a buffalo harnessed to a cart.'' Then 
she ran on, halting for words at times, yet vol- 
ubly: 

** I clap my hands hard. Jaffar who sleeps 
before my door — the same who is wait upon you 
this morning — he comes at my call. I tell him to 
bring the poor effendi into house. Jaffar is 
scared. He is a khadim — the khadim scares 
easy. I command. Jaffar refuse. I conmiand 
again, very hard. At last he goes out the gate 
and brings you in. I see you, you are very seeck 
and do not speak — only moan. I tell him to place 
you in room and make you a bed and take your 
clothes to be made dry. All thees he does very 
secret and terribly af raided." 

** Why was he afraid, please! " Jebb ventured, 
everything adding to his befuddlement. 

She evaded the question, perhaps from hospi- 
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tality, he thought ; and went on with a new tremor 
as if some of her slave's fears had crept into her 
own sonl. 

** I telled him to let the effendi sleep so long 
you will, for you are not strong. You have goed 
through a grand suflFering, I theenk. This 
morning you sleeped imtil the sun rises at ten 
'clock. ' ' 

** The sun rises at ten o'clock! " said Jebb, 
shaking his head helplessly. ** I give up." Then 
a new thought struck him, the pleading little 
thought that had been crowded down by the be- 
wilderments and obscure experiences stampeding 
through his aching head and his sick soul. 

'' But the child I had with me! " 

** The child! " she echoed blankly. 

*• Yes, the little girl!" 

** You have a young daughter, then! " And 
the veil did not entirely strain out a tang of dis- 
appointment. 

** She is not my daughter," he explained; ** she 
is the child of a friend." 

** Oh! " Even through the silken sieve there 
came a tone of relief. 

Jebb did not heed it in his panic. ** She was 
in my charge. I was taking her to America. She 
must have been with me. She — oh, she must have 
been with me." 

" You did had no child with you when I did 
see you in the storm. Jaffar, he say nothing of 
a cbikL It is only you he finded." 
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* * But the little girl, the poor little waif — ^I must 
go hunt for her/' 

He rose to his feet^ but his nerves flared and 
burned like live wires. His knees refused their 
office, and he would have gone crashing back- 
wards, had she not risen swiftly, caught him in 
her arms, and eased him to the cushions. 

He breathed deep of roses from her veils and 
her hair, but he breathed deeper of fear. Through 
his mind raced visions of the little girl lost and 
alone, and running crying in the rain-flooded, 
lightning-smitten streets of this weird region of 
— did she say Uskubt 
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The hidden woman was soothing his brow with 
cool pahns and was quieting him as if he were 
a child. 

** Effendim must be most quiet, or he shall be 
much ill and perhaps die. I go to send Jaffar 
to seerch the town for the littla girl. If she is 
in Uskub or near, somebody shall know and Jaffar 
will bring her to you. And I shall tell him when 
he is there to go to a Christian shop and buy for 
you some wine, the best niansta — or some raki. 
Ah, no, I know — I readed in the books — it is wis- 
kee that you Franks drink. Shall I not get for 
you of the wiskee! Our religion does not permit 
that we have it in the kelar.'' 

** No, no. I hate it! '' and the look of loathing 
on Jebb's face confirmed his words so forcefully 
that it banished from her head any possible in- 
clination to impute his stupor to the notorious 
drunkenness of the infidel. 

'' But the child, the child! '' Jebb cried. '' My 
God, what have I done! '' And remorse crushed 
him as never before. ** The last thing I remem- 
ber, the little girl's hand was in mine. I was 
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telling her a story on the train — a story from the 
* Arabian Nights/ and now I am here. No, I am 
nowhere. This is all a dream — a nightmare. I 
am still asleep on the train. I shall wake up and 
find her cuddling in my arm, sound asleep, too. 
I shall wake up. I must wake up.'' And he 
struggled to open wider his staring eyes. 

** You are awake, effendim. You shall find the 
little jasmine flower. Jaffar will return with her 
in just a littla, littla while. Please be quiet till 
I send him. ' ' 

He closed his eyes under the soothe of her 
strangely potent prayer, and she clapped her 
hands. Instantly the door opened and the black 
was there. Jebb did not look to see, but he heard 
a heated parley between mistress and slave. The 
slave was passionately resisting, or rather plead- 
ing, in his shrill treble against the determined 
commands of the woman. At length there was 
silence, and the voice said : 

* * He is goed. He was af raided to leave me lest 
the other servants find you, but I did made him 
go, and to send my woman to bring food and to 
keep watch. He is goed now to bring you the littla 
child. He will seerch the city as if it is a cup- 
board. ' ' 

Jebb, his head still throbbing with fear for 
Cynthia, asked absently: 

*^ Why is he afraid that the other servants 
might find me? " There was a long pause, and 
he opened his eyes to see that she was twisting 
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her fingers anxiously, and her eyes were uneasy. 
But at length she said : 

* * It is perhaps kindest to tell the eff endi every- 
thing. Last night my fear for you overcomed 
all my other fears, all my releegion, my duty. I 
thinked only that some poor man goes to perish. 
I shall give to him shelter for the night in Allah's 
name. But this morning Jaffar tells me he has 
bringed the effendi of coflFee, and gived him bath, 
but that he is very weak. I did hope — I mean I 
did thinked the effendi should be so well thees 
morning that after he did eat — he might — ^be able 

-he might '' She was groping for a delicate 

way of putting it. She went on : * * He might be 
strong to go where he had wished to go. But 
Jaffar tells me you are too weak to walk, and 
I cannot even send you to the city to a khan or 
to the house of a friend. He wish to put you 
again in the street. I resolve to come to see you 
for myself. Jaffar oppose me, he try to hold me 
back. He loves me much. He is horrified, afraid, 
and ashamed for me." 

** Why! " said Jebb feebly. 

** I have crossed the maheyn." 

'' The ma— what! " 

** The hall between the haremlik and the selam- 

* * The more you tell me, the less I know, ' ' said 
Jebb. ** Won't you please explain to me in words 
of one syllable where I am, what country this is, 
whose house this is! " There was a hint of peev- 
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ishness in his voice, but once more her silken 
hands were venturing upon his flushed forehead. 

** The eflFendi has much hungry. I theenk you 
listen better after you have of to eat. I dare not 
have such poor food as we have bringed by all 
the slaves, but only my own woman, if the eflFendi 
excuse." 

She clapped her hands again, and a slave girl 
looked in, then entered, carrying on her head a 
brass tray laden with strange dishes beautifully 
bedecked. She set down the tray while she 
brought a low, pearl-patterned table forward and 
placed it before Jebb. Then on her knees she 
transferred the dishes from tray to tabourette; 
fruits newly ravished from the orchard and with 
the night rain still sweet upon them, grapes 
among their own leaves and tendrils, olives, pis- 
tache-nuts, lamb cut into tiny cubes, and strange 
compotes. 

The hostess dropped to the floor, curling her 
feet under her. The slave placed a basin before 
Jebb and motioning him to hold his hands over it, 
poured water from a brass pitcher upon them, and. 
dried them with soft towels. The hostess would 
not eat. She was horrified at Jebb's suggestion 
that she should feast with a stranger, but he 
wondered if the awkwardness of the veil had not 
something to do with her refusal. 

She urged the food upon Jebb, but he had never 
been a breakfast-banqueter, and now his outraged 
stomach was sullen as an overdriven beast of bur- 
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den, and it found nothing to attract it in the mul- 
titude of little dishes. Finally, hoping to tempt 
him, she sent for an afternoon refreshment, and 
a tall goblet of gold filled with a cold sherbet, 
luscious with the juice of peaches, was set before 
him. The chill savor of this gave his hot throat 
some comfort. 

The welcome coffee-brazier was again set in 
action, and by the time Jebb's hands had been 
laved again it was ready. The hostess managed 
to slip one of the little brass cups under her veil 
and she joined her guest in the coffee ; and nibbled, 
too, at the cakes and toasted bread. 

Besides, she produced a brochure of cigaret 
papers, and an embroidered pouch of tobacco. 
She deftly rolled a cigaret, which she offered to 
Jebb. He was more than ready to smoke. She 
looked as if she envied him the privilege, but the 
veil again forbade. 

When the slave had lighted a match for Jebb's 
cigaret the hostess motioned her from the room. 
The girl, glaring at the stranger, muttered some- 
thing which seemed to Jebb a reproach and a 
warning. 

The hostess got to her feet, ran after the girl, 
and caught her in her arms, caressing and cajol- 
ing her, calling her what sounded like * * Daddy. ' ' 
The slave withdrew, pacified but not content. 
When the hostess was again on the floor with 
ankles crossed, Jebb followed a luxurious cloud 
of smoke with a genial comment ; 
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** You are kind to your slaves here.'* 

* * And why not, e£f endun T She may be a mother 
of a Sultan. Was not the mother of our glorious 
Padishah — ^may the merciful grant him to live 
long — ^was not even his mother a slave T Was I 
not slave myself T '* 

** Was shet — ^Were you — ^you a slave T Then 
this is Turkey I am in/' 

** But I did tell you. Uskub is in the vilayet of 
Kossovo. ' ' 

** So I have got over into Asia.*' 

** No, no. Turkey is also in Europe. You have 
not heard of Uskub T You have perhaps heard of 
StamboulT '' 

** I've read of it in poems." 

** You Franks call it Constantinople." 

* * Oh. ' ' He remembered that he had been talk- 
ing of that city to the little girl. Being one of 
his latest rational ideas, his alcoholic ego had 
doubtless made for the place. 

** Uskub is far more western than Stamboul, 
two nights by train." 

** Then there is a railroad heret " 

** Oh, yes, as many trains as three every week 
to Stamboul and one every day to Salonica I ' ' 

** Thank God for a railroad! I'm awake and 
alive after all." 

To Jebb the news that he was in touch with the 
iron horse set him on the firm ground of reality. 
He had cherished a vague notion that he had 
been carried to occult Uskub on the magic carpet 
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or the back of the very genie he had been describ- 
ing to Cynthia. In his relief, he felt it his duty 
to show some interest in his hostess. He said : 

* * But you were going to tell me why I brought 
you and your house such danger. '' 

^^ If my husban' should find that I have talked 
with you, he would keel us both.'* 

* * Your husband ! * * And now it was his turn 
to betray a flaw of regret. ** You are married, 
thenT '' 

** Yes and no.*' 
** Yes and not *' 

** My husban' did not raise my veil after the 
ceremony. I was a gift-wife, and unwelcome/* 

* * A gift- wife ! ' ' groaned Jebb, * * I have a split- 
ting headache.'* 

She beat her palms on the floor and laughed 
till the tears streaked her veil. She was like a 
child and Jebb studied her with a curiosity of 
growing tenderness. 

** Shall I tell you who I am — from the begin- 
ning T " she asked. 

** For heaven's sake, do, and may — ^what's his 
name — Allah bless you. My name is Jebb — I 
think. And I believe my first name is David. But 
I'm not sure of anything." 

** What a nice name, Daveet Jebb. I like your 
name. Miruma is my name. It means the sun 
and the moon. I am great, yesT to be both sun 
and moon. I am homed in Circassia. ' ' 

" Oho, you're a Circassian princess, eht " 
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** Not a princess.*' 

^^ That's refreshing. I thought all Circassian 
women were princesses. We've had so many in 
our circuses. And did you use to wear your hair 
in a big flufft " 

^^ I am not understanding." 

* * WeU, that scores one for me. But please go 
on." 

** My poor father is poor and Allah sends him 
more childs than wealth. But we live in moun- 
tains — ^the Caucasus peaks, and we do not need 
much. And then my poor father dies himself — 
Allah grant him bliss! — and my mother has no 
man, and five childs. 

** Follows some years of ugly poverty, and not 
much to eat. I am grow to have nine years. 
People tell my mother I am beautiful and shall 
become more. And I did. I was very beautiful 
till I became old woman. ' ' 

** Are you an old woman T " said Jebb with a 
sigh. ** Your voice and your hands do not seem 
old." 

** But they are. I did pass my twenty-fiveth 
year last Shaban." 

Jebb sighed again, a comfortabler sigh, and 
added: ** Could I have another cigarett " 

** You like my tobacco T " she laughed, and as 
her fingers twisted it she went on : * * My mother 
sees that I shall be beautiful for awhile and she 
sells me as slave. ' ' 

**ThebruteI" 
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" No. She is good mother. She sells me to 
rich hanim, a lady who is most kind to me. In 
Turkey a woman slave who is pretty is treated 
wonderful kind. Here is your cigaret, effendim; 
may I give Jebb eflfendim of fibre T *' She lighted 
a match and shielded it in the cup of her exquisite 
palms. But his eyes, ignoring the match, were 
staring through her veil trying to make out 
her features in the glow of the blaze upon her 
face. 

But she had not donned the transparent mock- 
eries the coquettes of Constantinople draw across 
their cheeks to reveal rather than conceal. Mi- 
nima, venturing into a network of danger, had 
dared all risks except before her own conscience. 
The veil she wore was thick and opaque to Jebb's 
inquiring stare. 

She noted his intense discourtesy, but laughed 
at it, feeling secure. When the blaze died before 
he could discern a feature, she lighted another 
match with a gentle: 

* * Eflfendi did not make the light. ' ' Seeing him 
rebuked and puffing, she went on : 

* * It was much dangerous that voyage from Cir- 
cassia, me very young, much af raided of the Black 
Sea. We are bringed in small boat in winter, for 
fear of warship of Russia shall make us captives. 
At last we reach here in Turkiya. ' ' 

Jebb felt himself on the familiar ground of old 
pictures and romances. 
''And were you stood up in a slave market 
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without any — er — so that any old villain of a 
merchant could come along and buy youT '' 

* * Oh, no, eff endim I ' ' she exclaimed. * * The 
pooblic slave market is closed and forbidded for 
many, many years. But still slaves are selled. 
I am buyed by great lady — a rich hanim/' 

** A rich what, please T '* 

^' Hanim — that means a lady, madame; same 
like effendi means monsieur, mister. '^ 

** Should I call you hanim, thent I^m finding 
it very awkward not to have something to call 
you. ' ' 

** If you wish to be very respectable — or is it 
respectful T — you should call me hanim effendi, or 
hanim eff endim — that means like * my lady.' '* 

** But you tell me effendi means monsieur.'* 

**Yes, and hanim effendi means monsieur 
madame, or mister missus — it is very respectable. 
But I like better be called joost madame; it sound 
very educated.'* 

** All right, hanim effendi, I will call you 
^ madame ' sometimes, though I like hanim effendi 
better. It sounds more like you. But you were 
telling me how you were bought by the rich — 
hanim f " 

^' Yes, and I am educate like as I am her own 
daughter child. I am teached the Engleesh, the 
FrauQais, the Boosian, the to play, to sing, to 
paint, to dance. I am become very wise lady. 

** Five years I am live with this hanim like her 
bes' belove' child. One day I meeted wife of 
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a Bey; she tells her husban' that I am beautiful 
so much I must be maked as a present to the 
Padishah heemself. So Baghib Bey he buyed 
me.*' 

Jebb could hardly believe his ears. He echoed : 

** He buyed you/* 

** Yes,'* the Veil answered with a certain pride. 
** And I was most expensive. He paid for me 
one hoondred and feefty pounds Turkish. '* 

** How much is thatt '* Jebb gasped. 

' ' The same almost as the Engleesh pounds. It 
is very beeg price. ' ' 

** That depends,'* said Jebb, wishing that he 
might have a view of this precious merchandise. 
But Miruma was saying: 

** The Bey gived me to the Padishah, on the 
anniversary of the Kilij-Alai, when they did bind 
the great sword of Othman on him.** 

** And who is the Padishah! ** said Jebb. 

She gasped at this. ** The Padishah! You do 
not know who he isf He is the Sultan, the great- 
est of all kings, the shadow of Allah on earth.** 

** Oh!** from Jebb. 

She shook her head in despair at his profound 
ignorance, and went on: 

** So that was the way the poor Circassian slave 
which is me becomed a seraili in the Yildiz-Kiosk. 
I who was slave did have slaves of my own, and 
jewels and beautiful silks, the gift of the Padi- 
shah. And once I did see him. ' * 

" You saw him onceT — once! ** said Jebb. 
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" Yes/' she sighed. ** Once tune only. He 
grant me a smile and graciously say I am wel- 
come, but never do I see him again. It was not 
Allah's wish that the Khalif should look upon me 
with favor.'* 

^^ The Sultan is old, and he must be near- 
sighted/' said Jebb. 

^^ Speak not so. If Allah had sended me the 
glory of the Padishah's favor, and then a littla 
child, I should have becomed one of the wives 
and my child perhaps some day himself a Padi- 
shah." 

Somehow Jebb could not share the regret that 
led her gaze through the lattice and o£f to the un- 
attainable clouds massed in the blue sky like the 
sunlit mosques of seven-hilled Stamboul. 

* * A year I did lived in the harem of the Khalif, 
and then the Valideh Sultana tells that I am 
again to be gived away as a present, this time to 
a pasha and to be really a wife. My heart leap 
up for, of coorse, a woman is nothing if Allah 
does not make her the priceless gift of a child, 
a man-child. My new husban' is then great man 
rising in the world like the sun himself. But 
sometimes the clouds come before the sun reach 
his zenith at six o'clock." 

Jebb only cast his eyes heavenward at this. 
He had not yet grasped the secret of Turkish time, 
ending and beginning at sunset. 

** Hussein Fehmi Pasha is begin very poor; he 
was a khanji's boy — ^you do not know what that 
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isfT-a khanji is man who keep a khan — ^how you 
say, a littla inn. But he is too brave for to make 
the beds and cook the coffee, he becomes soldier 
and is rise, till the Padishah himself can see his 
fez above the other fezzes. And the Padishah call 
him to the Yildiz-Kiosk and make him decorated 
and titles him Pasha. Then he make him Vila of 
the Aidin vilayet. 

** It is then that the Padishah present me to 
Fehmi Pasha.*' 

'* And he married a girl as young as you were 
thenT '* gasped Jebb. 

** Oh, yes, effendim. We have a saying, * Be- 
fore your daughter is sixteen, she should be mar- 
ried or buried.' My mother is only fifteen when 
I am bom. At feerst Fehmi Pasha did lived at 
Smyrna — ^you did beared of Smyrna — ^yes — 
and have a splendid white summer palace 
at Kogar-Yali. But Fehmi Pasha has a quar- 
rel with the spy the Padishah send to watch him. 
The spy is tell wicked bad lies, and my poor hus- 
ban' is exile to this cruel Uskub. And here I 
live.'' 

* * So that is what you meant when you said you 
were a gift-wife T " 

She shook her head, which in Turkey means 
yes; but she saved him further bewilderment by. 
saying: 

** Yes, I am gift-wife." 

" But what did you mean by calling yourself a 
Yes-and-No wife! " 
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** Already the pasha did have a wife whom he 
loves extremely much. His Bash-Kadin is enoof 
for heem. There are in Turkey not many men 
now who find one wife not enough — ^perhaps also 
in your country.'* 

Jebb looked wise and she went on : 

* * Fehmi Pasha loves his only wife. He wants 
no other. She did bear him many sons and some 
daughters ; why should he have other wif es T But 
when the Padishah present him me, he is afraid 
to refuse. He thank the Padishah one thousand 
times; he makes me free woman, and he marries 
me, but he does not lift my veil.*' 

Jebb could not believe his ears. It was so far 
from his notions of Turkey and her unspeakables, 
that a Turk should be true to one woman — and 
that this fascinating creature should go begging 
like a Christmas present which nobody wants and 
which is given away again and again. 

** He didn't lift your veil! Lord, I wish I 
dared. ' ' 

The gallantry shocked and startled her. She 
edged away in sudden repugnance. 

* * Forgive me ! " said Jebb. * * You have been 
80 good to me. I — it doesn't mean so much in 
our country as in yours. The Pasha did not lift 
your veil! That is how you are a Yes-and-No 
wife! " 

* * That is eet, ' ' slie said coldly ; then her despair 
overbore her resentment, and she stared again at 
the clonds strewn now in dull mauve shreds with- 
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out design, color, or meaning upon a sky that grew 
hot and hard as a brazier. She spoke rather to 
her Allah than to her guest. 

** Fehmi Pasha is generous. He gives me this 
house, this beautiful garden, many slaves, enoof 
money. But he gives me no child. I am useless 
upon the earth. I am a vase that shall never 
hold flowers or fruit. To have no love is bitter; 
but to have no child is — but let me not complain. 
Allah knows what Allah wishes. I am of Islam, 
and Islam means * I submit.' " 

And she bent her forehead to the floor, murmur- 
ing the Tasbih-i-Sijdah thrice. 

Jebb, leaning on his elbow, stared down at her 
in pity with a thrill of anger in it, of anger against 
the religion that should cause such sacrifice and 
instill such meekness, and of directer anger 
against the man who kept this hungry soul hungry. 
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* * What sort of fiend is that husband of yours 
to keep a human being in a cageT It's like keep- 
ing a bird in the dark.'* 

** Seems it so wrong to the effendit *' she asked, 
creeping a little closer. ^^ Sometimes to me also 
it seems cruel. In nights when bitterness is black, 
when my heart cries aloud for a child, and my 
bosom aches for its child's head to be there asleep, 
I become very weecked. I say that Allah is not 
good, that Fehmi Pasha is evil man. Those times 
fearful thoughts come to me to run a-way. But 
I doan know where to go. Last night I standed 
by my window and prayed Allah to send his light- 
nings upon me and upon this breast that shall 
never feel cheek of its child against it. My little 
child is more lost than yours, effendim. But it 
was while I was pleading for a thunder to come 
upon me — that I did seed you." 

Jebb listened to the lonely voice issuing from 
the veil as from the cerements of a ghost. He 
said on a whimsy: 

** Perhaps your Allah sent me to your rescue.'* 

She took his sardonic humor in fierce earnest 
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From her quick breath and her immobile poise he 
guessed that her eyes had widened and that she 
stared at him with the awe of her superstition- 
steeped race. 

** Kismet! Kismet!" she whispered. '* Jebb 
effendi knows not whence he comed or how he 
arrived. But here he is. He was sended! Of 
that it is not to be doubted. I know it is to test 
me. You are weak because your soul was bringed 
here in such haste that it is bruised like one who 
is waked suddenly from sleep. It is strange that 
Allah should choose an unbeliever for my rescue. 
But Allah is great, there is no other but Allah, and 
while my soul is in my mouth I shall protect his 
messenger here till Allah shows you the way. 
Yes, even though my husban' seek my life and 
yours. ' ' 

Jebb was dismally amused at the idea that he 
was a heaven-sent messenger, but he said : 

** Why should your husband care whom you 
receive, since he does not visit youT '* 

** Ah, the honor of his name, the sacredness of 
his harem." Jebb realized that this type of man 
was not unknown outside Turkey, this man who 
would keep his wife immured, though his fancy 
clung to another. But Miruma was running on 
proudly : 

'^ It not needs his spies or his eunuchs to guard 
my honor. I am me, and I hold my own honor 
so precious as Fehmi Pasha cannot hold his own 
predouser." 
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She said it with so resolute a simplicity that 
Jebb was persuaded to believe what he might well 
have surmised, that good women occur in all coun- 
tries and in all creeds. This one went on with 
complete earnestness: 

** Jebb eflfendi will do nothing, will not weesh 
to do nothing against my honor; I am sure of 
that. But the slaves, and the eunuchs, who know 
so much evil, hear so much scandal wheespered, 
from the pooblic baths, they could not believe it 
that you could be in my house and no wrong of 
it.'' 

Jebb gazed with a new feeling at the baffing 
veiled statue. It was commanding respect as well 
as curiosity and gratitude. Being an American, 
and hearing of an unhappy household, he nat- 
urally asked : 

** Do they ever have divorces in Turkey t *' 

" Divorce? Ah, the talaqf — oh, much divorces. 
Once I meeted a hanim who is divorced eight 
mens. ' ' 

** A divorce isn't hard to get, thent " 

** No, easy — ver' easy." 

** Then why don't you divorce Mr. Pasha f " 

** Ah, but, effendim, he gives me no cause for 
the talaq; he is not cruel as our customs go. He 
has not desertioned me as our customs are. 
He does not beat me — ^he never even sees 
me. He is not refusing to geeve me a home 
and servants as are deegnified for me." 

*' Is there no other wayt " 
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** I could leave him for no cause, but then I 
must forfeit my sadak." 

** Must youT '' said Jebb politely. ** I don't 
think I know what a — sadak is." 

** When Turkish girl is married, her husban' 
must pay her father a beeg money — how to say — 
the same the French call dot/' Jebb nodded. 
** Thees is the bride's own money and must be 
keeped for her. Also her husban' must put 
aside for her another beeg money to be all her 
own if he divorces her. But the Padishah, to 
honor Fehmi Pasha, is made him a present also 
of the sadak to keep for me. Did Fehmi Pasha 
divorce me, he must geeve me my sadak. Should 
I divorce him, I cannot have it. How, then, shall 
I not starve f — ^having not of family or friends. ' ' 
** Can't you get the Pasha to make some ar- 
rangement? " 

** I deed humbly pray him that, but he fears 
the Padishah. To put away the gift-wife of the 
Padishah! — ah, that takes a brave man. And 
now Fehmi Pasha he is in disgrace, and he hopes 
to ween back the good grace of the Padishah. Be- 
sides, I theenk, though he does not say eet, the 
Pasha would not like to pay back my sadak. It 
is one thousand pounds Turkish. I theenk he uses 
it himself. He is not so reech as once. He has 
no ofi&ce now." 

Jebb winced at the situation. He was a sur- 
geon by profession and by habit of mind. He 
did not incline to slight palliative measures for 
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tronbles of body or soul. For him the knife. Be- 
ing a physician, he also had a greater reverence 
for the functions of nature than for ahnost any- 
thing else. To see a woman who longed to be a 
mother, and ought to be a mother, denied the 
privilege of her noble function, was as hard for 
him to endure as to see an arm, an eye, or a heart 
withering for lack of use, or on account of some 
removable obstruction. 

And then, being human and bachelor, and not 
used to the gentle ministrations of a mysteriously 
tender nurse, perhaps he felt most strongly of all 
the personal claims of the woman who had rescued 
him at the outrage of her scruples and at the 
risk of her life. 

*' It^s cruel," he cried; '* it's heartless. It can't 
go on. If necessary, I'll do something myself." 

*' But what is there to be doed! " said Miruma, 
helpless with the syntax of her nation's laws as 
with the grammar of his. 

Jebb smiled, but only at his own bravado. Here 
he was, sick, disgraced, penniless, languageless, 
powerless, all the ** lesses " imaginable. And he 
would brave the whole power of the Koran's thou- 
sand years! He would be a genie himself, set 
this woman on a carpet, and fly with her — where 
and to what? 

And then he thought how helpless he was to 
save himself, and save that child entrusted to him. 
His problem was too various and too heavy to 
endure. He was so far from being a heaven-sent 
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messenger that he was in need of a whole covey 
of angels to save himself. 

Suddenly there was the sound as of a little child 
wailing. Jebb's heart lurched. Had his lost been 
found? The door burst open and Jaffar rushed 
into the room. It was Jaffar who was crying, hys- 
terically, with words which even his mistress 
could not understand. 
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THE MIBACLE-MONGEB 

The aged infant, forgetting all etiqnette in his 
dismay, poured out a raucous cacophony. But 
the universal language of pain was easily under- 
stood by an ear that had heard so much of its 
vocabulary. Jebb realized that Jaffar's incursion 
was due to no other alarm than distress. Jebb's 
own distress came first : 

'' Ask him about the child — did he find the 
chUdT '' 

He heard Miruma speak to the old eunuch, but 
she could get answers only voluble, not intelligible. 
The question repeated in growing emphasis had 
always the same answer — wails. At last Jebb 
noticed that Jaffar was holding his right wrist 
with his left hand. His right hand was dangling 
like a stuffed black glove. 

*' He's had an accident," said Jebb, and rose 
at once to go to him, but his knees cautioned him 
to remain. '* Bring him here.'' It was the voice 
of authority. The stowaway had taken command 
of the ship. Miruma led the yowling giant for- 
ward, every step plainly a torment. He recoiled 
when Jebb put out his hand. 
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" Tell him not to be a cry-baby! I won't hurt 
him *' — in his erispest operating-room tone. 

He took the long black arm in his, and put away 
the clasping fingers. He nodded his head and 
spoke in a language beyond the compass of her 
vocabulary. 

** This silver fork deformity shows that the 
lower end of the radius is broken. That's all. 
Ask him if he didn't slip and fall." 

The question repeated in Turkish brought a 
flood of confirmation. 

** Ees eet awfully seeriousT " came from the 
trembling veil. 

" No, it's nothing much. It hurts a trifie," 
Jebb admitted with the relative standard of pain 
that surgeons acquire. ** Tell the black idiot not 
to pull away from me. I'll help him; I'm a sur- 
geon. ' ' 

It took all the mistress' authority combined 
with all her physical push and Jebb 's pull to keep 
the eunuch from bolting. The pain was really 
ferocious; and the side of the wrist was sprung 
into an eloquent curve. Jaffar's white eyeballs 
popped and his white teeth grimaced in agony as 
he watched Jebb's fingers creep forward. 

But there was something about Jebb's hands 
that impressed even the veriest layman with a 
sense of almost SBsthetic delight; they had that 
ultimate grace of knowledge, of expertness, of 
directness. His fingers went out on the discolored 
black flesh like ten white carpenters. They 
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pressed here, pulled there, twisted, urged, per- 
suaded, as the victim writhed and blubbered. 

Suddenly there was a snap, and the pain was 
gone with such suddenness that it left ecstasy. 
Jaffar almost fainted of joy. He was for em- 
bracing Jebb's feet and kissing them, but Jebb 
was curt. 

** Tell him not to be a fool, and to stand still.*' 

The message interpreted brought rigidity but 

could not suppress the adoration of the eyes. 

Henceforth, whoever might nominally pay Jaffar 

his wages, really he was Jebb's slave. 

* * Now if I could have some light wood — a cigar 
box, or something to make a splint. '* 

Miruma cast her eyes about the room. 

* * Would thees sofra do T * * she said, pointing to 
an inlaid tabouret. 

** Yes, but it's too handsome," said Jebb. 

Her answer was to pick up the low table and 
smash it on the floor, bringing two of the slender 
legs to Jebb. He stared at her with yet another 
emotion. Plainly a woman of decision and 
initiative. 

** And now if I could have some muslin — or a 
long strip of cloth.'* 

Swish ! She had ripped off yards of her robe. 

To Jebb's disappointment there was still 
enough left to conceal those mystic features. 

He broke the boards of the tabouret across his 
knee to the proper length and laid them along 
the wrist as suited his purpose. 
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** And now/^ he said, ** would hanim effendi 
please hold these boards, so! — ^here and here — 
while I bind it all together.^* 

Two hands came out of the cloud, and rested 
right under his eyes. They were like little doves 
on the dark wood — only that they were not at all 
like little doves. They were like nothing on earth 
but each other. 

Their fingernails were stained with henna. 
Jebb did not like that, but if beauty would compel 
it must be mitigated, humanized by some flaw. 
This was all the fault Jebb could find with the 
hands of Miruma. 

In binding the splints together, it was necessary 
for Jebb to touch those hands. They seemed to 
singe him like white fire. Once or twice he must 
pick them up and set them in another place upon 
the splints. He did it with leisure — not all 
of a surgeon's tasks must be performed with 
haste. 

Jaffar, watching only the little packing case 
that was .building upon his arm, saw nothing else. 
Jebb could not tell where the eyes behind the veil 
were watching. He hoped that they did not see 
him close his own eyes with a swooning thrill as 
his hands clasped hers — ^he was still very weak. 

Jebb finished the task alone, and as he knotted 
the bandages, he set his teeth hard and called him- 
self names, for taking thought of a pair of hands 
belonging to an unseen woman, the wife of a 
stranger in an unheard of region. Of the remain- 
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ing muslin he made a sling, and set it aronnd the 
bald, black head. 

* * Tell him to wear the sling for a week and the 
splints for two weeks/ ^ he said as he finished, re- 
gaining a professional acerbity of tone. ^^ Ask 
him again if he found out anything about the 
child. ^^ 

The question was repeated. Jaffar nodded his 
head. Jebb's heart leaped up, but the first word 
of the translation showed that he had again mis- 
understood the Turkish code. 

Miruma spoke with wonderful gentleness : 

*' No, poor Jebb Effendim, he finded not the 
child. He is search the all of Uskub, avrywhere 
— the railroad station, the consuls Breetish and 
Boosian, the Turkish vila, the Christian also — for 
there is a Christian goovenoor in Uskub appointed 
by the Padishah. He is ask the gendarmes, and 
in the market place, the drivers of buffalo carts, 
the soldiers — avrybody say: ' Nobody is see a 
leetle girl of the Franks. ' ' ' 

*' The Franks? — ^no, no, she is an American 
child. ^^ 

** All you Ingiliz and Europeans are Franks 
to us.^* 

The slave girl appeared and beckoned to Jaffar 
with mystery, and he bowed himself out as well 
as he could in his anxiety to show the girl what 
a great man he was with his wonderful arm. 
Miruma went on: 

** He telled me he is very complete in his search- 
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ing. At the railroad station he is finded a man 
which remembers you. Jaffar makes the descrip- 
tion of the child. The man is say, * Yesterday a 
Frank man comes off the train from the South,' 
and he is telled how you look perfectly, but no 
child walked with you." 

** Then I came from the South. But where T 
where! '' 

'* The South is a beeg place. You do not re- 
member nothing? " 

*' I remember nothing.*' 

Briefly he poured out to her his story, only he 
did not tell the cause of the great hiatus in his 
life. He simply said that he became ill. He had 
not the bravery to confess the truth. She, remem- 
bering his repugnance to the very hint of liquor, 
and remembering some of the wonder-stories told 
her by superstitious slaves and fellow-slaves, 
made no diflSculty of it. The theory that he was 
bewitched was a simple, a direct explanation, 
especially as it was linked with a hope amounting 
to a belief, that Allah had lifted him from the 
earth and brought him from afar to rescue her 
in some unseen way. Allah would make it clear 
in Allah's own good time. 

It confused Miruma that the messenger was 
more agitated about the child he had lost than 
about the woman he had been sent to find. But 
this also was in Allah's bosom. 

Her faith was elastic enough to stretch round 
even the incongruity that her rescuer had no 
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money. Jebb confessed this with pride fairly bur- 
rowing in the dust. It was the crowning ignominy 
of his plight that he must stoop to beggary or 
to starvation. 

He postponed the admission of his penury to 
the last moment and then postponed it again. It 
was worse than ashes in his mouth. It was pure 
quinine. 

And the answer to his nauseating apology was 
that she had known it all the time. Jaffar, find- 
ing him unconscious in the street, had, at her 
orders, undressed him, bathed him, put him to 
bed, and taken his clothes, drenched as they were 
with rain, to dry them in the kitchen and to iron 
them while the other servants slept. 

Jaffar had reported that there was not a thing 
in all the stranger ^s garments — only the usual 
pocket dust, not a portemonnaie, not a card, not a 
coin, not even a bronze haish-para. Neither Jaf- 
far's report of his investigations, nor Jebb^s con- 
fession of insolvency, had any influence on Mi- 
ruma; for the laws that founded Arabian hospi- 
tality founded Turkish also. As delicately as 
might be she strove to put Jebb at his ease. 

** It shall be pleasure to me to geeve to Jebb 
Effendi what I have of money. ^' Seeing his look 
of horror, she hastened to amend : ^ ^ And he shall 
pay it again when Allah sends him reeches once 
more. ' ^ 

But Jebb put up his hand to check her. He 
could not endure this. 
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He was saved from making an exhibition of 
himself by the entrance of Jaffar to inform Mi- 
rmna that the carriage of Nimat Hanim had called 
for her. 

The hands came forth from the cloud to express 
regret, confusion, distress. Some days ago, 
never dreaming that the storm would send ashore 
at her feet this bit of human jetsam, Miruma had 
gladly accepted an invitation to join Nimat Hanim 
and some of her friends in a long drive. 

Uskub has no ** Sweet Waters of Europe ^' or 
** Isles of the Princes '^ where its women may 
revel with uplifted veils. Yet the miserablest 
region offers the Mohammedan some place to take 
his kief — which has never been better defined 
than, all unwittingly, by Walt Whitman — ** to 
loaf and invite the soul." Uskub has a winding 
river, the Vardar, with heights above it, and it 
has its share of sky-scape and cloud-parade where 
the prisoners of the veil and the lattice can un- 
cage their fettered eyes. 

Before Jebb had come, the merest excursion 
across the ancient stone bridge, up the steep, past 
the citadel, and out into the widespread cemeteries 
— and on up and down steep hills and past Al- 
banian shepherds with fat-tailed flocks — on to- 
ward Kalkandele and back before the sunset call 
to prayer — that was a glimpse of Nirvana to the 
Gift-wife. To-day, however, it meant exile from 
a greater privilege than any communion with im- 
personal nature. 
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Never in her life had Minuna talked with a 
man who treated her as Jebb treated her. She 
had read novels and poetry galore of France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and a book or two from America : 
she saw that Frankish men and women quarreled, 
hated, and broke each other's hearts and lives, 
but always there was a parity in their relations 
that lifted the women worlds above the ideal dolls 
of Turkish custom. One may grieve and ache 
upon a mountain top, but how much nobler it 
seemed than to grieve and ache in a barred dim-* 
geon underground. 

Jebb was the first Frankish man Miruma had 
ever talked with. She knew that he was restless 
to be gone upon his quest. She would be in dan- 
ger till he was gone. Yet every moment of his 
presence was what a day in a city bazaar is to 
a desert-outlaw. 

She hated to leave him for a mere afternoon of 
silly gossip with women of equally narrow life. 
Yet she feared not to go. Any excuse might set 
suspicion afoot. If she sent down word that she 
was ill, Nimat Hanim would rush in to see her. 
Probably the whole flock of picknicking hanims 
would flutter up the stairs, cackling and curious. 

With a sigh of resignation she told Jaffar to 
say that she would come down as soon as she 
could slip into her charchaf. 

She made the humblest excuses to Jebb, and 
told him that her absence would be to his advan- 
tage^ as he needed sleep. To her, trained by the 
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appalling indolence of harem life, sleep was a 
thing to be found by seeking. She advised him to 
slnmber, as if the wish were all that was needed, 
and, promising to return in time for dinner, and 
cautioning him, for his own sake and hers, to keep 
well hidden, she left him with many a deep salaam. 

She took with her more of his interest than any 
other woman had ever commanded. And she was 
a woman met but once and not yet seen. Her 
going was like taking the light from the room. 

He started suddenly, and running to the door, 
called softly to her. She had already thrown back 
her veil, but she pulled it down again before she 
turned her face his way inquiringly. 

** Before you go," Jebb pleaded with an anxiety 
that puzzled her in so commonplace a query — 
** before you go, will you please tell me what day 
of the month this is! '^ 

* * Thees ees — let me see f ' ' she pondered — what 
woman ever knew an impersonal date ? ' * Oh, yes, 
to-day ees the twenty-onest day of Zilhije." 

** Of whatT " gasped Jebb. 

** Zilhije," she repeated. 

'' What month is that in English? " 

** I am soree. I do not know. Au revoir, Jebb 
Effendim, d bientot! " 

He turned back dismally. He had but the faint- 
est idea of where he was; he had no idea at all 
of when he was. 
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Outside there was the crack of a whip, the clat- 
ter of hoofs smacking cobblestones, the rumble of 
heavy carriage wheels. Jebb hurried to the win- 
dow overhanging the street. Iron bars were fixed 
in the casement and a wooden lattice within, but 
he could see in a criss-crossed picture a crooked 
lane. 

Opposite the house was a cemetery of strange 
sort. But his eyes followed the big carriage, leap- 
ing and veering over the crazy pavements. As it 
rounded an elbow of the street he saw that the 
horses were fine and had tinkling bells and beads 
on their harness. He did not know that the beads 
were for luck against evil spirits. Beside the 
coachman sat the inevitable eunuch in his black 
frock coat and his fez. It was not Jaffar but 
another of his doleful fraternity. 

Inside the carriage there were packed five 
women, or rather five figures in black robes like 
hooded mackintoshes with black veils pinned 
across the face. They were somber as mourners 
in costume, but not in behavior. Their hilarity 
was infantile ; they were cage-birds escaped. They 
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were all talking at once, laughing in chorus like 
chiming bells. But none of them spoke to any 
of the passers-by, for a well-bred Turk would not 
dare even to respond with a wink — or to wave his 
hand to a woman had she been his wife. 

Jebb caught a blurred vision of Turkish street 
manners that amazed him. He noted that one of 
the women sat still, not laughing, not chattering, 
but gazing back his way. He felt sure who it 
was. 

He could see little from this meager window 
— a patch of twisted street, a few old houses, a 
border of mountains, and a strip of sky. Uskub 
was not pretty from here. The only soul he knew 
was gone ; he was alone in an empty harem. 

He was alone with his problem. He had time 
to think. There was nothing else to do. But his 
thoughts brought only new remorses, new prob- 
lems, new despairs. To hate his habit and to 
swear that he would never touch liquor again — 
that was so old and so futile that it was nauseously 
ridiculous. 

He had no idea of the date, but judging from 
his previous experiences at least two weeks must 
have passed. The steamer should have reached 
America a week ago, bringing with it the mystery 
of his disappearance. Gaines had surely arrived 
a few days later on another boat. He would tell 
what he knew. The New York papers, the papers 
of his home-town, would have him pilloried in 
headlines. 
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The police and the detective bureaus of the 
press would be publishing him broadcast. At 
first he would be accused of the infamy of kid- 
napping. Then people who knew would be telling 
of his habits, his curse would be the property of 
the newspapers. 

He writhed at the shame his other self had 
dragged himself into. He felt his future blighted 
beyond renewal. It were better that he should 
bury himself here in Uskub, or in some yet re- 
moter place. He could not go back and confront 
the expiation of his unwittmg crime. 

And then he visioned the mother's suffering. 
He heard the widow cry aloud in the night for 
her child. Her heart was already torn asunder 
by the imagined treachery of her husband, and 
by his tragic death in a far country, — and now 
it must bleed from the yet deeper wounds of her 
baby's fate. 

He saw the child wandermg among strangers, 
hungry perhaps, terrified as only a lost child is 
terrified, pleading with passers-by who could not 
understand what she wanted, could not under- 
stand even her own name as she lisped it. He 
heard the mother and the child crying for one 
another in the wilderness of the world. 

He saw John Thatcher lying in his grave, be- 
yond the reach of slander, yet all the more deserv- 
ing protection from it. The dead man rose in 
his shroud before him, crying : * * Where is my 
child f Where is my good name? Where is the 
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fruit of my toil, my legacy of comfort to my be- 
loved T ** And Jebb could not answer. 

Whatever else Jebb felt, he felt one thing abso- 
lute : that at any cost soever of hunting, of suffer- 
ing, of 'humiliation, of privation, he must devote 
himself utterly to the finding of that child, and 
the clearing of that father's name. 

The task was plain; the means to accomplish 
it were out of the reach of fancy. Jebb 's position 
was abject. He was the helpless pensioner on 
the mercy of a strange woman, whose good name, 
and whose very life he endangered every moment. 
Yet if he left her roof, where should he turn for 
help, for funds, even for food! 

He tugged and twisted long and long at th^ 
Gordian knot about him; and the sole outcome 
was weariness, hopelessness. And so he fell 
asleep. 

It was again the sound of sheep trotting 
through the dust that woke him; again the shep- 
herd's flute; again the dreamy cry of the muezzin. 
But now the sheep were scampering to the 
fold, the muezzin was calling the sunset aseur; 
the western flank of the distant minaret was 
crimson. 

Deliciously refreshed, Jebb turned on his 
conch. He raised his head. The pain was gone. 
He sat up without a twinge. He rose and walked 
to the street-window. His legs were weak but 
they upheld him. He watched the sunset building 
cloudy bonfires on the mountain tops. He heard 
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the clatter of the carriage returning with horses 
at full gallop, racing with the gloaming which 
must find no Moslem woman ahroad. Miruma's 
friends were laughing, but their laughter was 
softened by the twilight gentleness. And one 
figure was silent. 

And then he remembered the warning. Not 
knowing that liie lattice permitted him to see with- 
out being seen, he retreated from the window to 
his couch again. And there he remembered his 
situation and his head ached anew with wondering 
as his heart ached with shame and helplessness. 

And then the door opened and the eunuch en- 
tered, his arm in the sling, but his face beaming 
gratitude, his tones cooing like an old nurse *s.. 
He shu£Sed here and there disposing lights. 
When the room was arrayed he went to the door 
and beckoned, and the slave girl came in with a 
laden brass tray upon her head. She and JaflFar 
whispered and made much mystery. They dis- 
appeared and returned with more trays and more 
food, and a new table to replace the splintered 
wreck which JaflFar carried away with childish 
pride. 

When all was ready, they went to the door and 
salaamed their mistress in. She was important 
with new ideas, but insisted that Jebb EflFendi 
should eat, though again she refused to bear him 
company. It was plain that she was hungry and 
that she was tempted ; but her scruples prevailed. 
She promised to join him in the coflFee and she 
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smoked many cigarets of her own making, turning 
her head aside always and lifting her veil out of 
his view at every puff. 

Jebb 's stomach had been conciliated by repose, 
and he ate with a relish that delighted her; with 
the relish of a good Moslem in the fasting month 
of Bamazan, who starves all day and feasts all 
night. 

Miruma had made a point of that dinner. It 
had taxed the resources of the kitchen — the cook 
had been told that a wife of a bey was to dine 
in the harem that night and Jaffar was deter- 
mined that his benefactor should have the best 
that Uskub could purvey. 

As before, the first rite was the washing of the 
hands in orthodoxly running water poured from 
the graceful ibrik into the leyen. When his hands 
were dried with an embroidered towel, Miruma 
urged him to consult the mezzliks in little dishes 
at the center of the table — these appetizers were 
olives, radishes, pistache-nuts, cucumber-cubes, 
tiny dried fish, and the like. 

There was a macaronic soup, and a fish he had 
never heard of. She explained : 

** It ees called a loofer and he is catched in the 
moonlight. ' ' 

The piece de resistance was lamb roasted in rice 
and currants. A Chinese love of rice was shown 
in all the vegetables. There was an interlude of 
watermelon, dripping with nectar. Then skewered 
cubes of beef with fritters. A few sweetmeats. 
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And then the national dish, the inevitable pilaf of 
rice and butter and mutton. 

At first Jebb sat waiting for someone to give 
him a fork. 

** Why does not Jebb Effendi begeenf '* Mi- 
ruma asked. 

** Well— er — ah — ^I have nothing to eat with.'* 

** Has not Allah gived you many fingers? '* 

Thus instructed he managed to acquire a suf- 
ficient portion of each dish, though he was as 
awkward as a man attempting chopsticks for the 
first time. 

The slave girl and Jaffar stood rigidly with 
arms crossed on their breasts and eyes looking 
nowhere, but they served to confuse Jebb 
further. 

There followed an embarrassment of lamb and 
mutton preparations, over-oily and over-cooked, 
Jebb's palate said. There was a salad in a pie 
followed with grape-syrup, candies, cakes of 
sesame seeds and honey, and a hochaf of mingled 
fruits, raisins, cherries, plums flavored with musk 
and rosewater and served ice-cold. There was 
fortunately a tortoise shell spoon for this. 

Again the ibrik and the ley en and the embroid- 
ered towel, and finally and always coflfee, served 
now in silver cups. Again Miruma rolled a cigaret 
for Jebb. 

** Thees tobacco, *' she said, ** we call * the 
blonde hair of Latakia.' '* 

But old Jaffar felt that the guest deserved more 
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substantial fumes than these. He hastened to 
bring in a narghile. This smoke-machine was fa- 
miliar enough to Jebb though he had never run 
one. When Jaffar had lighted it, he gave one of 
the stems to Jebb and one to Miruma. They sat 
a moment drinking the smoke through the gurg- 
ling water and it had a purring comfort of its 
own. 

** I like long distance telesmoking, ' ' said Jebb, 
and he crossed his legs Turkish fashion until both 
feet went to sleep. Jebb felt that he had waited 
as long as he could for information : 

^^ Has the hanim effendi something to tell me? 
Is there any word of the child ? ' ' 

The veil nodded in distressful negative. 

** Nothing have I heard of the kuchuk-gul, the 
leetla rose. It will need searching in some other 
city. That needs much money. Allah bringed 
Jebb Effendi to this place for a great purpose, 
I am sure, but Allah has not leaved him the money. 
I have hoort the feeling of Jebb Effendi by to 
offer him of mine. Now Allah has wheespered 
to me how Jebb Effendi shall earn mooch money 
queeck and mooch power and fame." 

Jebb's eyes broadened. 

" Tell me in — ^Allah's name." 

She rocked with excitement. 

** Jebb Effendi is Ingiliz effendi." 

** No, no, I'm not English, I am American." 

'' Eet ees alia the same to an Osmanli. Jebb 
Effendi is great pheeseecian, great soorgeon. In 
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our country we theenk the Frank doctors work 
meeracles. Of old time one believed that Allah 

sent seeckness and — and '* She paused in 

dread of the great word which the Moslems avoid 
— ** may he keep far from you — the — ^the Cup- 
bearer of the Sphere.'* 
She shivered at the thought, then ran on : 
'^ At the promenade to-day, Jantine Hanim is 
expected. But she comed not. She says her son, 
her worshipt son, Oani Bey, is in pain most fright- 
ful. The Bey theenk somebody is give heem of 
poison, but he is too young to have enemies and 
he does not die in his pain. 

* * Still they say his mother is tell Nimat Hanim 
that he soffers so he is turn in his pain like snake 
that is stuck through weet a spear, then liie pain 
goes again. 

** I oped the lips of me to say, * In my house 
is a great Ingiliz effendi who knows all the magic. 
He deed go so and so and the splinters of my 
servant 's arms are made one, and the great loomp 
vanishes his arm. He can cure the son of Jantine 
Hanim.' 

* * But Allah deed for once take me by the neck 
and choke my speech before I say too much. I 
keep quiet and trembling to theenk what I had 
approached to say. Then I begeen to theenk, * If 
Jebb Effendi can cure that son, the father pays 
mooch. The father is a very reech bey. There 
are no good doctors here. Once was a good mis- 
sionary doctor, but he is goed a-way. If he weeshi 
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Jebb Effendi conid leeve in XJskub and become 
most terreeble for reechness." 

The thought of living in Uskub was not so ap- 
palling to Jebb as it would have seemed a few 
hours before. The thought of money was always 
agreeable. In his present state the hint of a way 
to lay hands on an appreciable sum was as a rope 
let down from heaven to his drowning soul. 

* * I will see this man at once, ' ' he said. * * It is 
bad etiquette, but I am desperate. I will tell him 
that I will cure his son. I can if anybody can.'* 

Miruma's palms were up in protest. It would 
never do to go direct to the Bey. Jebb would be 
treated as a fraud ; he would not be permitted to 
see the son. Things were not done in Turkey in 
straight lines. The Osmanlis, like nature, love a 
curve. Miruma had thought out a plan during 
the long silences she had kept while the other 
hanims clattered at their gossip or, leaving the 
carriage on a high hill, romped and shrieked in 
the fields like schoolgirls at recess. 

Miruma had worked her plot up into a scenario : 
the eunuch Jaffar was to approach the brother of 
the sick man, and get him to ask how Jaffar had 
been hurt and who was healing him. Jaffar was 
to pour out a wonder-story of how he had fallen 
on the street and snapped his arm just as, by 
Allah's grace, the magical visitor to Uskub, the 
world famous Ingiliz jerrah, was passing. The 
great Ingiliz jerrah was visiting in Uskub for a 
few days to see the mountains. 
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Then the brother would hurry home to tell his 
mother, and they would discuss it with the father 
at the bedside of the young bey. The father would 
call upon Jebb Effendi and implore him to save 
his child. Jebb Effendi would be very sorry for 
the boy, but in great haste to be gone. The father 
would beg more, oflfer more. Finally, Jebb Ef- 
fendi would consent, asking a fabulous sum. Of 
course, once he had access to the boy, the cure 
would be easy for him ! 

Jebb smiled at her unlimited faith in his pow- 
ers, but he had further respect for her gifts of 
management. The plan sounded feasible. The 
element of hypocrisy was not over-large. Doctors 
use a grain or a scruple of it now and then. 

** So I am to wait here till the father calls on 
me? '* he said. 

**Here!'' gasped Miruma. ** A man could 
never call upon me. His wife perhaps might 
come, but if Jantine Hanim knowed that I have 
a man here '* 

There was no word to express that ! She said : 
** The haremlik is not so bad as you Ingiliz think, 
and it ees not like what your poet Lor' Beeron 
writes in his * Don June, ' which once I did read — 
but not yet does a married lady receive the calls 
of gentlemans. ' ' 

** Wh— what am I to do, then? '* said Jebb. 

** There is in Uskub a large khan — ^a hotel — 
the Hotel Turati. Jebb Effendi shall go there and 
conmiand the best room, and wait.'' 
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'^ I can command the room, but do I get it? I 
have no money — not even baggage. ' ' 

** Of that also I have thinked,'' said the amaz- 
ing woman. ** You shall say your baggage is 
sended to Stamboul. You stop but for one, two 
days. ' ' 

** That accounts for the baggage. But shall I 
say that my money was sent on to Stamboul, 
too? '' 

** The money — that you moost take from me.'* 

Her protesting gesture checked his. * * Jebb Ef- 
fendi shall pay me when the father of Gani Bey 
pay him. Please, please.*' 

And forthwith she produced a purse and drew 
from it a bundle of the Imperial Ottoman Bank's 
notes, valued at five pounds Turkish each. 

But Jebb put out his hand. * * Thank you ! and 
God bless you, hanim effendim, for your good 
heart, but I couldn't." 

** You moost," she persisted. And then an in- 
spiration saved him: 

** I don't need it, hanim effendim. I have this 
ring. I will pawn it. ' ' 

Between the shame of openly borrowing money 
from a woman and a hostess, and the shame of 
pawning a ring which he had come by in some 
unimaginable and perhaps criminal manner, he 
chose the less overt crime. 

Minima sighed at Ihe rejection of her offer. It 
would have given the poor shut-in prisoner a won- 
derful sense of beneficent pride to fund the enter- 
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prise she had iBvented. After a while of low 
spirits whose drooping her very veil imitated, she 
yielded — ^with a restrictive clause: 

'^ J ebb EffeBdim must not take the reeng to a 
Jew yourself. He would cheat you horribly. It 
would be knowed in all Uskub that the effendi was 
in need. Jaffar shall take the reeng and breeng 
you mooch more money as you could touch. He 
shall say eet ees my reeng. It looks a woman's 
reeng.'' Then a gasp. ** It ees perhaps a reeng 
some lady gived the effendi? " 

There was such a tang of jealous fear in her 
voice that Jebb took the plunge and lied with mag- 
nificent promptitude. 

** No, no. I bought it myself — in — Cologne." 
And he added with perfect truth : * * It has no 
associations for me whatever." With which he 
twisted it from his finger and held it out to 
her. 

This convinced her more than any words, espe- 
cially as her eye did not catch the incriminating 
legend, ** C. to J." The veil collapsed with a 
sigh of enormous relief. 

Suddenly a truth stabbed Jebb to the heart ; he 
saw that this woman for whom he had begun to 
feel a tenderness had begun to feel a jealousy of 
him. The implied proprietorship did not irritate 
him. It delighted him; and the delight was the 
keener for being edged with fear. He tried to 
mask his confusion under an air of business. 

^' Can Jaffar go at once so that I can leave to- 
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night? I am afraid for you every minnte I re- 
main here. ' * 

** No, no, effendim. Eet is two o'clock, the sun 
is seated for two hours. All Uskub is going to 
sleep. To-morrow morning while yet the effendi 
is sleep (Inshallah!) Jaffar shall have goed and 
comed back with the money. '* 

** But how can I slip out in the daylight with- 
out being seen? *' 

" Also that I have theenked. I tell you to- 
morrow day, for now eet is ver' late. The moon 
is in the branches of the cypress like a white swan. 
I weary the effendi. Allah send you the sweetest 
of sleep. '^ 

** Don't go! '' he pleaded. But she was gather- 
ing herself together to stand up. He leaped to 
his feet to help her. To rise from a cross-legged 
position is something of a feat. It is one of the 
few that harem laziness permits. Miruma rose 
straight in air like a lark leaping upward from a 
meadow. 

But as she stepped forward, her foot caught 
on the hem of her robe. She lost her poise, 
swayed, would have fallen. But Jebb had risen 
from the divan; he put out his arm; her weight 
was upon him so suddenly that he had no little 
difficulty with his own equilibrium. The recovery 
of both was a matter of brief and busy delay. 

Mimma gave a little cry of alarm at her plight, 
another of dismay at finding herself in a man's 
arms. And then she fled, soft-footed, spiritual, 
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like a dark cloud trailing along a mountainside. 
But she left Jebb once more with a savor of rose 
leaves in his nostrils, with arms empty yet 
strangely tingling as with the very ghost of sup- 
plenesSy litheness, warmth. 

On a mad impulse he ran to the door that swung 
behind her. The old eunuch was there. With all 
the majesty of the angel at the gates of Eden, 
yet with all the appeal of a suppliant, he con- 
fronted Jebb, putting up a wounded arm in place 
of a flaming sword. 

The corridor was dark beyond the dark sentinel. 
Jebb stopped short, realizing how ill his impulsive 
rashness must appear, how much more it seemed 
to mean than it meant. He said to Jaffar : 

** The hanim effendi has misunderstood.'* 

Then he realized that he was talking to ears 
that could not translate. He fell back in dumb 
mortification. The door was closed upon him. 
There are no locks in harems. But the guardian 
angels of common decency bolted Jebb in. 

He turned back, wroth at himself for his foiled 
presumption, and deeply ashamed of his ill-re- 
quital of a good woman's generosity, a pure 
heart's trust. He put out the lights and groped 
his way to the window where the moonbeams beat 
in and showered the floor. He hung across the 
ledge overlooking the dim, the breathing slumber 
of the garden. Radiance came down from the sky 
like rain. And up from a dark fleece of flowers, 
shrubs, and plants came a blur of perfume and an 
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exquisite inarticulate music from the glimmering 
basin where a jet of water leaped and lapsed like 
a tongue of silver flame. 

Down a distant street the night watchman was 
already moving, tap-tapping with his staff like a 
blind man groping through a paradise. 

The beauty of the fragrant night, the glowing 
sky, the shadowy garden, weighed upon Jebb's 
heart like a world-sorrow. He was alone in a 
vast wilderness, and he must go tap-tapping 
through it searching, but searching without eyes 
or memory. And a strange new spell of love was 
upon him, appealing to him to stay. But he had 
no right to stay here or to love what was here. 

At another window, a latticed window overlook- 
ing that same garden, the rays of the same moon 
were playing upon the unveiled beauty of Miruma, 
like a blind man's fingers exploring the brows and 
cheeks and lips of one beloved. And Minima's 
heart was like the benighted world, one great 
mood of longing for the forbidden, the unattain- 
able. 

Outside her door, on his humble mattress, lay 
Jaffar. And through a little grilled window in 
the corridor he, too, lonelier than all, most cursed 
of all, stared at the same far-gliding, cool-gleam- 
ing moon, itself an empty, frustrated planet. 



THE VEILED MAN 

Jebb's first conscious view of the streets of 
Uskub was strained through the mesh of a 
woman's veil. He was supposed to be an honest 
Turkish wife of the old school, for the veil cov- 
ered even his eyes. 

Usually the eunuch sits like a footman along- 
side the coachman and shouts * * Varda I ' ' to the 
people in front of the horses, and glares at such 
impertinents as stare into the carriage. But to- 
day Jaffar held the lines himself. He wore a 
dingy old frock coat and a rusty fez. The car- 
riage was none of the smart victorias in which 
the fashionable beauties of Constantinople air 
themselves in their negligible veils. It was such 
an old shabby trap as would be expected in the 
equipage of a broken politician retired to a pro- 
vincial town. And the horse — ^the horse com- 
pleted the picture, a horse of the old school foisted 
off on Fehmi Pasha at some Tuesday fair by 
some Turkish soldier who pretended that it was 
an ex-charger with a battle-record, though he had 
more probably stolen it from some Albanian peas- 
ant suspected of brigandage. 

lid 
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But all Uskub knew the old horse and the old 
carriage, and Turks do not ogle women. That 
is a Christian accomplishment. The unspeakable 
Turk is unspeaking when women are in public, 
and if Fehmi Pasha himself had chanced to pass, 
he would not have dreamed of recognizing his own 
wife by look or word. 

The others, Serbs, Bulgarians, Albanians, and 
gypsies that make up the population of Uskub, 
certainly paid no heed to the long, slim hanim who 
rode in the second-best carriage which Fehmi 
Pasha allotted to his second-best wife. 

Jebb was too solemn to relish the ludicrousness 
of his own appearance. Under the balloon-like 
space of a black charchaf he wore his own clothes, 
cleaned, and pressed, now; and he carried his 
derby hat, in which the scar of a dent was not 
entirely healed. The ring was gone from his 
finger; its diamond and gold had been trans- 
lated into gold liras or Turkish sovereigns, silver 
piastres, and bronze paras, with some bank notes 
— a total of one hundred and fifty dollars in Amer- 
ican money. 

It had looked like a deal of riches as Jaffar 
poured it into his hands. But it was a contempti- 
ble sum compared with his needs and his distance 
from home. 

Jebb was thinking less of what he might en- 
counter than of the fascinations he must leave. 
In Constantinople the ferije and the yashmak are 
oat of stylBi but in the country towns old fashions 
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cling, and Minima had put on a costume quite 
appropriate for a carriage in Uskirf)— a black and 
shapeless swaddling cloak about her body and a 
creamy yashmak about her face and hair. 

Costume-customs are no more consistent in Tur- 
key than America, and Miruma felt justified in 
revealing to Jebb in the street glimpses of her 
that she denied him in her home. And now he 
saw her eyes looking through a muslin mask of 
such uncompromising opacity that he caught only 
a small melon-slice of her beauty — her eyes and 
a bit of forehead, of cheeks, and of hair at her 
temples. 

Her eyes were so beautiful that they excelled 
even the vision he had imagined when he had only 
the veil to look at. They looked at him now with 
a sad sweet gaze of farewell and of devotion. It 
was inconceivable to Jebb that this perfect crea- 
ture should have been tossed from one hand to 
another, as one might flip a moonstone not know- 
ing its value. 

Hers were the eyes where a great love smol- 
dered. Jebb could hardly endure the communion 
with them now. The Venus of Melos was luckier 
than many people imagine, for the loss of her 
arms and our ignorance of what her hands were 
doing, concenters all the world's attention on her 
face and the serene mood that imbues it. So 
Miruma, in hiding all of her but her eyes, gave 
them complete sway. Jebb, staring at her, found 
them so wonderfully fair that he felt as if he had 
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never seen eyes at all till now. They were like 
twin moons in a sky where the stars are blotted 
out by a haze. 

He conld not even guess at her other graces, at 
the line of her nose, the curve or color of her lips, 
her chin, her throat, shoulders, bosom, torse. He 
only knew that she had eyes. She was eyes. 

And Miruma, who was such a child for laughter 
at incongruous things, had not even a smile for 
Jebb arrayed in his outlandish disguise. She had 
seen him hustling into the carriage and showing 
an immodest amount of trousers and a huge pair 
of American shoes. These things did not amuse 
her. She had thought of Jebb as an Allah-sent 
messenger. She had come to recognize in him 
only a lost and troubled wanderer. Yet she re- 
gretted his flight all the more. He was the one 
man that had understood her, felt sorry for her, 
treated her as a woman, not as a puppet. 

The carriage slewed and pitched along the 
choppy sea of the Uskub pavements, but Jebb paid 
no heed soever to the streets, the people, or the 
houses they passed. He stared solely at the little 
rift of Miruma through the yashmak. It was a 
glimpse of an Eden, lost as soon as found. He 
felt it a duty to leave Miruma at once, while their 
good fortune held out. Yet he felt it an equal 
duty not to leave her to the dreary vacuity of her 
life. 

He felt driven to a compliment — though such 
things came hard to him. 
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** Your eyes, hanim eflfendim — ^madame — ^are 
the most glorious *' 

* * Mazallah ! ' ' she cried, * * a compliment is 
mos' bad luck/' She ran on in a nervous effort 
to outrace her desire to weep : 

** You weel save the yong Gani Bey, I know. 
And then you go far, far from Uskub, hunting 
for the leetla child. You weel find her, I know. 
Then you will go yet more farther — to America. 
Sometimes maybe you weel think of me — ^yesT '* 

** ni never forget you I I can't forgive myself 
for leaving you — taking all your goodness and do- 
ing nothing in return. ' ' 

She shook her head sadly. The eyes veiled with 
hopelessness. It was well for her that she had 
been trained to the creed: ^* I am resigned. '* 

* * Allah has been good to me to let me help Jebb 
Effendi so leetla mooch as I have helped him. But 
Jebb Effendi cannot help me. I am beyond that. 
My prayers shall not be answered. Allah cannot 
grant everybody everything. We have the saying, 
* If the dog's prayers were answered it would 
rain bones. ' Think no more of me — ^the cage-bird 
is perhaps happier not to get out into the cold 
wood. But one theeng I weesh; that you might 
also yet save one more seeck person before you 
leave Uskub — the first wife of my Pasha — ^the only 
true wife of Fehmi Pasha." 

'' Is she illT '' 

** Terreeble ill. She is ver' moch weak. She 
has moch pain, and she seems to be fading a-way 
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like one flower on a too hot day. The doctors of 
Usknb shake their heads and do not know. It is 
ver' moch bad when a doctor says * I do not know ' 
— ^yest '* 

In the bitterness of his heart Jebb demanded : 

** But if she died, the Pasha might turn to you 
for comfort/* 

** It ees that I am af raiding/' 

** But you said you had hoped to be his wife, 
and the mother of a child for him/' 

** That was yesterday — Jebb Effendim/' 

Her eyelids fell over the timid great eyes and 
a blush pervaded her temples. Jebb understood, 
and their hands, almost without their volition, 
met, embraced, enlaced, clung fiercely together in 
a secret adieu. A little? later she said, trying to 
find some sweetness in the world: ** It is beautiful 
in Uskub in Mayis.'' 

** MayisT '' he said. ** Does that mean Mayt '* 

** Perhaps,'' she said. ** It ees what some peo- 
ple call thees month. And leesten to that bird 
how he sings Jivill JivUI He at least is happy." 

All the while Jaffar's whip was nagging the old 
horse through the streets, past the horse market, 
across the ancient bridge, up the heights, past the 
citadel, and out on the plains made dreary by in- 
numerable graves; for the cemeteries surround 
IJskub like a Dead Sea. 

The Turks make themselves comfortable in 
cemeteries and love to sit and meditate upon the 
comfortable narghile and the comfortable Nir- 
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vana that is reached via the underground route; 
but they take little thought of keeping the tomb- 
stones upright. The shafts lean to right, to left ; 
they fall flat and weeds cover the carved turbans, 
carved fezzes, and the curly-lettered inscriptions. 
But even so they make a comfortable bench for 
the philosopher to sit upon. 

It was Miruma's idea that Jebb could be best 
disposed of in one of these labyrinths whence he 
could stroll back to Uskub at his leisure. The 
main thing was that he should not be seen descend- 
ing from her carriage. Jaffar was alert for his 
opportimity, and the carriage was winding dreary 
enough turns; but always some saunterer, some 
established smoker, or some group of veiled 
women appeared and forbade the risk. 

Miruma was saying: ** I weesh terribly moch 
you could save the first wife of Fehmi Pasha.'* 

Jebb was saying: ** I wish I could save his 
second wife,'' when the carriage came to an ab- 
rupt halt. Jaffar called back something softly 
to Miruma and she all in a flutter commanded. 

** Queeck, Jebb Effendim, sleep off the theengs 
and step out the carriage. Queeck or somebody 
comes. ' ' And she added the sadly cheerful Turk- 
ish farewell, ** Go in happiness " — ** Seadet ile! " 

He tore off veil and robe in frantic clutches and 
stood in the road, once more an American citizen. 

* * When shall I see you again, hanim effendim— 
no — Miruma I — when T " 

But Jaffar had cut the horse with the whip, the 
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old nag had responded with a leap and a gallop 
The carriage was out of call — all his farewel 
speeches were unsaid. There were a thousanc 
things he wanted to tell her. But she was out oi 
reach and her figure dwindled with the carriage 

But her gaze was clinging to him, and he fell 
rather than saw the tears that were pearling anc 
spilling from those moon-eyes. 

The carriage swerved round a spur of land 
She was gone. He was alone, alone in a grave 
yard, alone in a graveyard of an unknown people 
And a cold breeze from the white peaks roum 
Uskub was whispering * * Miruma ! Miruma ! Thi 
Sun and the Moon. ' * 
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XI 



THE STREETS OF XJSKUB 



** Wine, woman, and song,'* should read, in 
Turkish, '' Kdhve, Kari, He tutun "; for ** coffee, 
woman, and smoke *' are the Oriental trinity of 
comfort. 

Even in the cemeteries the three are present 
together. Perhaps the O'smanli finds the mourn- 
ful black of his coffee appropriate there; and as 
he meditates the fleeting ghost of the tobacco, per- 
haps he likens it to that vanishing smoke, that 
drifting fume, the human soul. For, after all, 
we are but tobacco to an Allah, who lights us and 
smokes us, puffs our spirit through our bodies, 
inhaling and exhaling us at his luxurious ease, 
now with relish, now with a contemptuous puff 
into space. 

Jebb, deserted in the tumbled city of the dead, 
made haste to retrace the path he had come by. 
He was not long alone. The first turn showed 
him a family taking its hief, an old man in a tur- 
ban, a younger in a fez, and a woman in the old- 
fashioned yashmak of the suburbs, her hair 
decently veiled and her mouth and chin shielded 
from immoral curiosity. The family was enjoy- 
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ing a solemn picnic among its dead, and had 
brought along a coffee- stove and a many-tubed 
narghile, as Americans take sandwiches and lem- 
onade to the woods. 

Everywhere the gravestones grew like strange 
plants, huge stone cactuses with leaves of curious 
shape. Some of them were rounded, pointed, or 
curved as are the headstones of America. But 
others were topped with a chiseled fez or a turban 
with an uncanny effect of head and neck and 
shoulders, as if men had been petrified flat. 

The cheerful mourners looked at Jebb with 
more attention than Turks in general display to 
strangers. There was something of sacrilege in 
the presence of an evident infidel among their 
sacred relics, and Jebb felt some menace in their 
manner. The dolorous company of cypress trees 
seemed to murmur ** Hurry, hurry I '* And he 
hurried. But it seemed that he would never have 
done with tombstones. They lined his pathway 
all the long distance into Uskub and up to his 
very hotel. 

Four centuries ago, the battle of Kossovo had 
sowed these fields with Moslem dead, and the 
Turks will turn a street aside for centuries rather 
than move a grave. But Jebb did not know this ; 
nor would he have cared. His one idea was to 
get back into a world he understood, and to set 
about his urgent businesses. It was still early 
morning, and he had a long, long day ahead. 

Nearing the town the road filled with creatures 
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out of unusual picture-books: Albanian men in 
baggy white trousers corded with black braid, and 
wearing white skull-caps on their cropped pates ; 
veiled women in trousers so long and full they 
had to lift them from the mud ; Christian peasant 
wives whose naked faces were almost shocking 
in this environment ; bearded old farmers perched 
on short-legged asses; Bulgarians of piratical 
mustache; smart Turkish officers on glistening 
chargers ; Greek priests with inverted opera hats 
on their heads; Servian teamsters whacking 
yoked buffaloes or oxen; Jews in dirty gaber- 
dines; and dirtier gypsies with children whose 
parents had crippled them, the better to wheedle 
alms. 

It was like a shabby masquerade, and there 
seemed to be some vast excitement simmering 
among the people. But in all the languages Jebb 
could not find a word that gave him a clew. 

Suddenly his weary feet were picked up and 
shod as with wings, or rather with roller-skates. 
A military band was coming his way and its music 
teased him with its vague familiarity. At last 
he recognized it. It was one of Sousa's marches. 
The brass band's dialect was as Turkish as a 
fez, but he knew that they were playing at * * The 
Stars and Stripes Forever.'' 

Homesickness and patriotic pride wrung his 
soul like a lemon peel between them. To be at 
home with his own people became abruptly a fierce 
longing. Then his heart sank, for he wondered 
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if he would ever dare to show his face again where 
he was known. 

A company of regulars swung down the street 
hoisting their feet to the goose-step with which 
the German instructors have infected the Turk- 
ish army. The officers, and the men, like the 
tombstones, wore the fez, that convenient brim- 
less hat in which the pious Turk may touch his 
forehead to the groimd without pausing to un- 
cover. 

Jebb trudged on, over the long, low stone bridge 
across the shallow Vardar, past booths where 
fezzes were for sale, where fezzes were pressed, 
where tasseled skull-caps and gaudy waistcoats 
tempted the Albanians. Venders of red and 
green and yellow temperance drinks yelled their 
wares at him, cross-legged ice merchants beck- 
oned him, a letter writer offered him his literary 
services. And the market was noisy with elo- 
quent swappers of horses and cows, who clasped 
hands and swore facile oaths on laborious bar- 
gains. 

But Jebb would not pause until at last he 
reached the Hotel Turati, where he was accepted 
on his own recognizance. He found that his Eng- 
lish was of no use, but his German, rusty as it 
was, elicited the good news that there were Brit- 
ish, Austrian, and Russian consulates in the town. 

He made haste to the British building, but the 
Albanian kavass on guard informed him in a few 
broken English phrases that the consul was ill 
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and was not likely to be well for some days. Jebb 
stood irresolute, then went to the Austrian con- 
sulate. He knew it by the huge flag swung from 
the balcony, its double-headed black eagle almost 
sweeping the ground. 

Here he was informed that the consul was in 
conference with his Russian confrere and the two 
governors of Uskub, the Turk and the Christian, 
and that the affairs of Turkey were in such con- 
fusion, added to the increasing disorder of the 
district itself, that there was little hope of seeing 
the consul. 

Jebb looked so downcast at this that his in- 
formant asked the nature of his errand, and in- 
troduced himself as Herr Xaver Franz Heller von 
Hellwald of Vienna. Jebb introduced himself as 
a former student at the University of Vienna and 
the young attache mellowed immediately. His 
brother, he said, was a physician and a graduate 
of the University, and he invited Jebb to join 
him in coffee and tobacco. They adjourned to a 
coffee house or kafene, a humble wooden struc- 
ture with an awning over the walk, and cane-bot- 
tomed stools. An attendant made them coffee in 
two small brass pots, sweetened it, and brought 
them a glass of water. Jebb, following Hellwald 's 
action, sipped the water and gave back the glass. 
The attendant fetched a twin-stemmed narghile, 
but Hellwald produced cigars of his own, which 
Jebb accepted with relief. He was weary of cigar* 
ets and water-pipes. 
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Before many words had passed, he and Hell- 
wald had discovered a number of acquaintances 
in conconon, and Hellwald, sick of glum Uskub, 
was delighted to barter memories of his radiant 
Vienna. Friendship ripens swiftly among for- 
eigners, and Hellwald soon felt able to ask, 

** But what brings you, Herr Doctor Yep, to 
this dismal cemetery of an Uskup ! ' * 

Jebb shook his head with a dreary *' Ich weiss 
nicht/' and then poured forth in halting German 
and with halting courage as much of his story as 
he felt it discreet to divulge. He evaded the mis- 
erable cause of the whole adventure and said noth- 
ing of his debut into Turkish life through the 
door of the harem. 

Herr von Hellwald listened with as much grav- 
ity as his fat cheeks permitted and at the end of 
the recital mumbled a bewildered sympathy. 

** Don't waste sympathy on me,'* Jebb cried, 
** but think of the lost child. What has become 
of hert How shall I find her! '' 

** That is a problem indeed, Herr Doctor Yep. 
Now if you knew where you lost her '* 

*'If lonly knew!'' 

** If you knew where you had lost her, it would 
be easier. And yet not easy at that. If she had 
disappeared in Vienna, or Berlin, or Paris, we 
could telegraph and the great engine of the police 
of Europe could be set in motion. It would be 
expensive, but it could be done — at least it might 
be done. But we are in Turkey, and Turkey is 
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in revolution. Nobody knows what will happen 
to-morrow. Nobody knows what happened yes- 
terday. We only know that Constantinople is 
captured by the revolutionists and that the Sultan 
is prisoner.*' 

Miruma had told Jebb nothing of this; either 
she had known little of it, or had forgotten it in 
the stress of more personal events. 

* * The Sultan a prisoner I ' * Jebb gasped. * * The 
Sultan a — ^why, I thought he was the religious 
head of the nation. Isn't it sacrilege? '' 

^^ The Sultan is a Mohammedan like the rest. 
When he goes to Selamlik every Friday to pray, 
there is a man stationed at the door of the mosque 
to say to him, * Oh, Padishah, be not proud. Re- 
member there is a God who is greater than thou.' 
The Sultan who preceded Abdul Hamid was de- 
posed by the Turkish pope, the Sheikh-ul-Islam, 
and this Sultan may be put aside the same way. 
We shall know any moment what has been done. 
But it is strange that you have not heard this. 
Where have you been these last three weeks t " 

** I do not know," Jebb stammered. ** I have 
been — ill. ' ' 

The Austrian looked at him in complete be- 
fuddlement. He could not make him out at all. 
Suspicion seized on the first theories at hand, that 
Jebb was insane or criminal. Neither theory was 
tenable in the presence of Jebb's intelligence and 
his manifestly honest distress. 

He saw the American knotting his brow with 
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the anguish of his thoughts, and squeezing his 
head in his hands as if to keep it from splitting 
as he groaned : 

** Turkey in revolution! And the little child 
lost among these savages." 

** But the Turks are not savages, Herr Doctor 
Yep," Hellwald protested. ** People are people 
everywhere. In this vilayet there is a Turkish 
governor and also a Christian. And if you could 
know them both and their intrigues, you would 
think the Turk was no worse than the Christian 
— ^he could not be. And if you could mingle as 
I do with the diplomats Bussia sends here and 
with the diplomats we Austrians send — if you 
could know the inside of the diplomacy of all the 
European nations meddling with Turkey, as I 
know it — ^you would say that we have no right to 
be Pharisees. Under cover of helping Turkey and 
protecting Christians, our European nations be- 
have like robbers and pirates. The Turks are 
bad enough, they are lazy thieves and liars, God 
knows, but we Christians are, if possible, worse 
yet." 

Jebb was not interested in indicting races or 
creeds. One little girl was his whole theme : 

** But somewhere in Turkey she is crying for 
her mother. Nobody understands her, and I can- 
not find her. I don't know where to begin. But 
there must be somebody to appeal to. Whom 
should I turn to first? " 

Hellwald 's brow was heavy with the riddle: 
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** The Turks are very busy these days, Herr 
Yep,'* he said. ** They are changing the worst 
despotism of Europe to a constitutional mon- 
archy. There have been massacres and mutinies, 
parliaments and coimter-parliaments, arrests and 
assassinations, sieges and surrenders, spies and 
spying on spies. Constantinople has been bom- 
barded and invaded by troops from this region 
where we are. Every man in Turkey is trying 
to keep his property, his oflSce, his life, or to ta^e 
away some other man's property or oflSce or life. 
To himt for a little girl in this turmoil would be 
to hunt for a lost button upon a raging battle- 
field. Better give up the child, Herr Yep. Per- 
haps, no doubt, she has fallen into the hands of 
kind people. The Turks are the most charitable 
of races. All people are good to lost children. 
She will not starve. '* 

** But her mother — ^her widowed mother!" 
Jebb cried. ** I should never dare to go back to 
America without the child. I should not care to 
live without finding her. It is my one duty on 
earth, Herr von Hellwald; I must try and try 
and try. You see that, don't yout '' 

Germans weep easily. Anyone seeing Jebb and 
his terror might have been pardoned a moisture 
about the lashes. Two or three large tears spilled 
from Hellwald 's trembling eyelids and rolled 
down to be lost in the wheatfield of his beard. 

** What did you say the child's name wast " 

'' Cynthia Thatcher.'' 




*' Better give up the child, Herr Doctor Yep ; all people are 
good to lost children " 
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** Tseentia Tat — Tsent — tseend — ^it is an er- 
schrecklich name to say, Doctor Yep/' He tried 
again, and again, growing angry at the ridiculous 
* * th " which his tongue and teeth could not man- 
age. Hellwald had served his military term and 
came of a military family. His pet oath was 
** Bombs and Grenades I " So now he roared: 

*' Bomben, GranatenI Herr Doctor Yep, if 
somebody asks the child her name and she tells it, 
nobody will be able to repeat it or to remember 

DiflSculties were barricading Jebb^s way so fast 
that one more made little difference. He simply 
threw himself on Hellwald 's generosity. 

** You must help me.'' 

** I will do my all, and gladly. It will take much 
money. In Turkey nobody moves — not even the 
Sultan — ^without baksheesh. It is not just what 
we call Trinkgeld — or pourboire, but something 
like what one puts on the axles of wheels. You 
have much money, yest " 

Jebb tossed his hands. ' ^ I have a hundred and 
fifty dollars — about six himdred marks. ' ' 

* * That would not go far in such an affair. But 
perhaps you can cable to the mother for money." 

** The mother is poor — poor — a widow." 

Hellwald grew more solemn. A blush stained 
his cheek. 

** I would lend you money gladly for such a 
purpose, Doctor Yep, but I am only a young diplo- 
mat with many debts. The consulate needs all 
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its funds because of the distress of our citizens 
in this revolution. Perhaps you yourself have 
something to sell or to pawn? " 

** I have nothing/^ 

** You have a difficult problem, Herr Doctor. 
We must see what we can do. Your passports are 
in good shape, I hope. ' ' 

* * Passports t I never had any. ' ' 

* * You must have had to get into Turkey. And 
you must have had a teskere or you could not have 
traveled. ^ ^ 

** K I had them I lost them, and I donH know 
where. ^ ' 

** Where were you last, did you sayt ** 

** In Salonica, I think. All I know is that the 
train from Salonica brought me here.'' 

** Salonica I Bomben, Granaten! It is the very 
home of the revolution. Everything started 
there. It was from there that Niazi Bey sent 
those messages to the Sultan." 

** What messages? " said Jebb, dully, ** and 
who is Niazi BeyT " 

Hellwald looked him over with stupefaction: 

** You do not know Niazi Beyt He is the Gari- 
baldi, the Georkh Vasheenktone of the Turkish 
revolution. He and Enver Bey were members 
of the great secret Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress formed so secretly that though they had forty 
thousand members nobody knew more than four 
of them or knew even their own leaders' names. 
The Committee won over the army officers, the 
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diplomats^ the postal authorities. The exiles in 
Paris worked with them. The Albanians joined 
them, largely because they were outraged against 
us Austrians by a cafe-chantant we opened here 
in Uskub. They would not let us even have a 
cafe-chantant in their graveyard. 

** The old Sultan tried to put down the move- 
ment by bribery and murder and lies. But he 
could not find out who was who. His spies were 
shot. His generals were shot. He sent trans- 
ports of troops to Salonica down there, and be- 
fore the troops could be landed the members 
of the Committee had converted them to the great 
cause. When they met the rebels they did 
not shoot them, but joined them the same 
way the French took Napoleon prisoner after 
Elba. . 

** This young giant, Niazi Bey, was the man 
who recruited the great army. At Monastir he 
got eighteen of his soldiers together and fled to 
the hills, calling upon all good Turks to join him. 
This was on July 4th — a day which, I believe, 
means something to you Americans, nicht wahrf 

^^ As long ago as 1876 when Abdul Hamid was 
first made Sultan he had granted a Constitution, 
but he withdrew it almost at once. This Niazi 
Bey, finally with an army of 200 troops, dared 
to send his Sultan a telegram commanding him 
to proclaim the Constitution and order the elec- 
tions or he would march on Constantinople with 
300,000 men. It was what you Amerikanischer 
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call — one good blooff — ^yesT Again, later, ninety 
officers telegraphed the Sultan that they had taken 
the oath in favor of the Constitution of 1876, and 
they said that if Abdul Hamid did not proclaim 
the Constitution in twenty-four hours, the army 
of Salonica would march against him. Next thing, 
they even omitted the Sultan's name from the 
Friday prayers. That shows you how the religion 
of Turkey permits freedom. It is the country of 
greatest equality under the sun — except when 
they have a murderous Sultan. 

** The Sultan yielded, released the prisoners, 
but did not sign the proclamation. Four mem- 
bers of the Committee called upon him ; they had 
revolvers in their pockets. He signed. The coun- 
try went mad with joy. You should have seen the 
people in Uskub kissing one another — ^all kinds 
of people. Christian priests went about embrac- 
ing Turkish mollahs. 

* * But the Sultan was only playing his old game. 
He laid his plans to stir up the people and the 
soldiers to destroy parliament and the Young 
Turk leaders. He started massacres. Then the 
Young Turks formed an army and marched on 
Constantinople. They captured the capital to 
save the country. The Sultan's soldiers resisted, 
the glorious city was bombarded, captured, the 
Sultan locked up in his palace. We think that 
the parliament will dethrone him to-day, it may 
be — or to-morrow." 

It was a great deal of history to tell or to hear 
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in a lump. Hellwald sat back puffing and staring 
at Jebb. 

** All these things began in Salonica. And yon 
have been in Salonica without knowing. And how 
did you get there! You could not have dropped 
into Salonica from the clouds. You probably 
reached there by the railroad from Constanti- 
nople. Have you been in Constantinople! '* 

'' I don't know.'^ 

** Did you have the child with you in Salonica! " 

** I don't know. I may have had. I cannot 
tell/' 

Hellwald shook his head in dismay and ex- 
ploded his * * Bomben, Granaten ! " in a whisper. 
He would have believed Jebb to be a spy, but a 
spy would have been ready with some story to 
tell. At length Hellwald said : 

** I might telegraph to our consul in Salonica 
to find if the child has been heard of there. He 
is a good gentleman, our consul, a father, and he 
will put the gendarmerie to work. Meanwhile, 
you must get money in some way — and then you 
must go yourself." 

** Get money — yes, I must get money, but how! 
how! " 

** To get money — Bomben, Granaten! but it is 
a problem as old as money itself. ' ' 
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The cafe where Jebb and Hellwald sat ponder- 
ing, was also a barbershop ; and the attendant who 
renewed their coffee at intervals, shaved the jaw 
of a young Turk, or trimmed the poll of an Al- 
banian between whiles. 

Past them flowed the eddying traffic of the 
street. Now and then a Turk, a Bussian, an Aus- 
trian, or a Macedonian saluted Hellwald after the 
manner of his race or station, and the Austrian 
answered in kind. A half -naked bootblack begged 
their custom and offered to swallow the money 
they paid him. But even this accomplishment did 
not interest them. They were for finding money, 
not for making it vanish. 

At length a sound of distant wailing, and a hint 
of doleful chant began to define itself above the 
clatter. The crowd paused and massed to give 
way to a funeral procession led by bearded priests 
of the Greek Church in gorgeous vestments, 
marching slowly and singing. After them came 
a wailing, gesticulating huddle of gaudily dressed 
men and women, many of these veiled, though 
Christian. 

184 
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Among them went a litter carrying the dead 
body of a little girl in all the vanity of her Sunday 
besty with her white hands folded and her white 
face staring upward. After her came a man 
carrying a wooden coflfin lid. Hellwald explained 
that the coffin would be placed in the grave first 
and the body lowered into it. 

The procession turned the comer and disap- 
pearedy the dying monotony of the song leaving 
Jebb peculiarly harrowed. Among those who had 
paused to watch the cortege was a venerable white 
bearded Turk in fez and frock coat; he seemed 
to be deeply touched. After the crowd had dis- 
persed, he still stood in dejection. 

Hellwald said to Jebb: '' That is Akef Bey, 
one of the leaders of the Young Turks. His eldest 
son is an officer at the citadel. His younger son, 
Gtsm Bey, is very ill, and the doctors here can 
do nothing for him. It is a dangerous thing to 
fall ill here in Uskub. ' ^ 

Jebb started at the names of Akef Bey and his 
son. He was about to say that he was waiting 
to be sought by this very man when he realized 
the indiscretion of such a remark. He sat puz- 
zling how to approach the matter most delicately, 
and wondering if Jaffar had forgotten his errand 
or failed in it. 

Akef Bey threw off his dejection with an effort 
and tamed to go. He saw Hellwald and greeted 
him with a sad courtesy in a sweeping salute from 
the brow. 
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Hellwald rose, saying to Jebb: ** Excuse me, I 
must ask him how his son is to-day." 

He went to the old man and questioned him in 
what Jebb assumed to be Turkish. Akef Bey an- 
swered with much excitement and vivid gestures 
of pain and despair. Hellward listened with evi- 
dent sorrow. Then he seemed to brighten with 
an idea. He beckoned Jebb, and when he joined 
them, managed, by alternating between Turkish 
and German to introduce Akef Bey to ** Herr 
Doctor Yep von der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. ' ' 

The letter * * j " is as common in Turkey as with 
us, and the Bey did not connect Jebb with ** Yep." 
He shook hands with dignified reserve and Jebb 
decided that Jaffar had not yet succeeded in his 
mission. The Bey spoke further in Turkish to 
Hellwald. Jebb made out the words * * Jebb ' ' and 
** Jaffar." Hellwald turned to translate: 

** The Bey says that his son has already told 
him of a wonderful Frank physician named Yep 
or Dyep — the way you say your name — ^who 
healed the broken wrist of a servant named Yaf- 
far. He has just gone to the Hotel Turati to find 
him, but he was not in. ' ^ 

'' Tell him that I am Jebb— not Yep— Jebb." 

Hellwald smiled. ** I cannot say your ver- 
dammte * ye ^ any more than I can say your ver- 

dammte * t ' " and he proved it by even being 

unable to say what he could not say. 

Jebb watched his struggle, and fearing to lose 
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all by the German's tongue-tied aphasia turned 
to Akef Bey and, tapping himself on the chest, 
exclaimed : 

** I am Jebb, me — ^me is Jebb — ^I cured Jaf- 
far — Jaffar — ^yes — ^me cured Jaffar,'' and he 
pointed to his own wrist. 

* * Allah kerim I ' ' cried the Bey, and wrung 
Jebb's hand with an enthusiasm that threat- 
ened him with another fracture to treat. 

Hellwald glowed with joy, scattering bombs and 
grenades and ramping Turkish, patting Jebb on 
the shoulder, and waving his hand grandiosely. 
Afterward he explained: 

** I have just told Akef Bey that you are one 
of the most eminent physicians in America, and 
that I knew you well in Vienna when you studied 
at the greatest of all Universities. It is near 
enough to the truth for a diplomat." 

As he was saying this to Jebb, the Bey was 
pouring fluent Turkish into his other ear. Hell- 
wald translated in short asides: 

** He is asking me if you cannot come to see 
his son at once — don't accept — look solemn — you 
are busy — you are leaving town — the other 
physicians have failed to help him, he says — 
they are ignorant dogs — ^his son cries aloud in 
agony." 

* * Ask him where the agony is, ' ' said Jebb. 
The distracted father responded to Hellwald 's 

question by seizing his loins in his hands and 
bending in frightful contortions and then brush- 
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ing imaginary sweat from his brow. Jebb under- 
stood before Hellwald translated. 

'^ Ask him if the pain seems to be localized in 
the ileac region." 

Hellwald threw np his hands: ^^ I am not so 
expert in Turkish as to say all that.'* 

Jebb touched the father's shoulder and, tap- 
ping himself over the spot where his vermiform 
appendix had formerly been, raised his eyebrows 
questioningly. Akef Bey grasped the sign lan- 
guage ^d shook his head with violent Turkish 
afiSrmations : 

** Ewet, effendim; ewet, effendim.*' 

** He says: * Ja, mein Herr; ja, mein Herr/ " 
Hellwald explained. 

The father's face grew radiant with wonder- 
ment at Jebb's instant divination, and he began 
to drag Jebb along the street. Hellwald followed, 
interpreting : 

** He says, you are wonderfully right. He 
wants you to come at once to the bedside of his 
child before the Cupbearer of the Sphere comes 
to him. But don't accept too readily. Don't go 
yet. Remember this is Turkey. They expect to 
bargain for everything. He is rich. You need 
much money." 

Jebb answered : * * But if it is appendicitis, as 
I judge it is, the young fellow must be in con- 
siderable distress." 

That was a huge superlative of pain for Jebb, 
and he permitted himself to be urged forward. 
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On tiie way they passed a miscellaneous bazaar, 
where a meager supply of drugs was kept for 
the foreign population. There Jebb managed to 
find a large hypodermic needle and a supply of 
tablets, which he purchased along with a few of 
such simples as the ejza-hane possessed. 

Then the three resumed their walk. They were 
held up shortly by a crowd filling the narrow 
street. 

* * It is a Turkish f imeral, ' ' Hellwald explained ; 
^' some young man's — for there is a fez upon the 
coffin; if it were a woman it would be a veil.'* 

The ceremony was in thorough contrast with 
the Christian procession; it was silent, only men 
were in the parade, and the coffined body was 
shifted constantly from shoulder to shoulder. 
Friends or even strangers to the dead ran out 
to help support the burden a little way on its final 
journey as a pious office. 

Akef Bey himself pressed through the crowd 
and placed his shoulder under the litter for a few 
steps, then hastened to rejoin Hellwald and Jebb. 
His face wore a new anxiety, and he felt that he 
must apologize for his lapse from that stoicism 
which his religion teaches. He spoke with an 
abandonment unusual to a Turk but characteristic 
of terrified fathers the world over. Hellwald ex- 
plained in snatches what he could understand 
of it. 

** He says that he tries to be resigned to Allah's 
will, bat he is getting old. He is ashamed to show 
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80 much weakness over a child, but the boy has 
suffered much. And the funeral that just passed 
was that of the eldest son of a friend, and he is 
afraid that his own son's allotted hour may be 
near. It is forbidden to mourn much for a lost 
child, but he fears that if Allah takes his son 
he will be unable to be patient. And that is worse, 
because he is taught that if he mourns too bitterly 
it will disturb the boy's repose in Paradise.** 

A little further on a new embarrassment 
troubled the old man. 

** Akef Bey wants me to explain," said Hell- 
wald, * * that you may find in his home — two other 
physicians. ' ' 

Jebb stopped short: ** Then I can't go." 

** And why not! " Hellwald thundered. 

** It's against our ethical code to call on an- 
other doctor's patient." 

* * Ethischen Bomben and Granaten ! This is no 
time to stand on ceremony." 

But old conventions held Jebb fast. Hellwald 
explained the situation to Akef Bey. The father 
laid aside all courtesy. He seized Jebb's hand 
and urged him forward, pouring out words which 
Hellwald translated, as he took Jebb's other arm 
and pressed him on the way. 

** The Bey says that he did not know of your 
distinguished presence in Uskub till after these 
men came. They are not really physicians. When 
the boy fell ill, the mother, who is very religious, 
sent for one of these wild-haired dervishes to 
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drive out the wicked spirits. When they did not 
go, Akef Bey, who is not so religious, ran to the 
nearest Christian missionary — a young Schot- 
tischer/' 

Schottischer suggested to Jebb only a dance 
till he realized that Hellwald was speaking of a 
Scotchman. His heart warmed at the thought of 
meeting someone who spoke his own language — 
or nearly. But Hellwald was explaining how the 
Turk came to call in ** ein junger presbyterian- 
ischer Missionar " to cure his son: 

** There are not many Turkish doctors in Tur- 
key, especially in this region, Herr Yep. The 
Turks do not often become doctors because if a 
patient dies the Turkish doctor is likely to be 
put in jail. A jail is not a nice place, but a 
Turkish jail — Bomben, Granaten! Even if he is 
innocent the doctor must pay much baksheesh to 
get out, and when he is out he will need to take 
much of his own medicine. So there are not 
many Turkish physicians. 

** But foreign doctors, Frankish doctors — ach, 
they are believed to be workers of wonders. The 
missionaries, who come to the country to convert 
the Turks, — which they never do — have found 
that the only way to get into the Turkish home 
is to know a little medicine. The pill must pre- 
cede the prayerbook. For, when a man is in pain 
and his own god will not listen to his groans, he 
is ready to listen to the representative of any 
other god that promises relief — am I right T 
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** So this young Schottischer, Herr Murison, is 
very busy in Uskub — as a doctor. His little 
church is always empty, but the Turks are polite 
to him when they are sick, and they pay him well 
if by accident a pain goes out after he has 
come in. 

** Do not be afraid to push him from Akef 
Bey's home. He is no doctor and he knows it. 
He is a nice young man, and he will welcome you. 
What the dervish will do, God knows. He may 
sunmion the evil spirits to torment you, but if he 
is no better at calling them in than he is at calling 
them out, you shall have no trouble. You will 
come, yes T Do not forget it means the money for 
the lost child.'' 

Jebb assented without further parley, and Hell- 
wald told the news to the overjoyed father. The 
next, turn of the street brought them to their 
destination. 



XIII 

THE DEBVISH AND THE SUBGEON 

The home of Akef Bey was important in Uskub, 
large enough to be called a konak. A walled gar- 
den surrounded all of it except the dark red 
street-fagade, with the lattice-windowed upper 
story jutting above the lower. 

The three men entered, first, a large hall, at 
whose farther end windows and an open door 
gave a pleasant view of a garden where spring 
was at work among shrubs and flowers. In an 
alcove a crouching old servant had coffee in readi- 
ness, but Jebb declined the inevitable proffer, and 
the Bey did not insist, for the cries of the tor- 
tured son were already to be heard. 

The Bey led them up a broad stairway to an- 
other large hall with a cushioned divan along 
three sides, with low, carved tables, mirrors, and 
Turkish hangings. The house was furnished in 
the old-fashioned style that is vanishing like a 
morning mist from Turkish life. The mother, 
Jantine Hanim, was none of your emancipated 
women. She was of the conservatives — what the 
Turkish call a 1320 — as we might call a person 
an 1848. Jebb and Hellwald were asked to sit 
down, and the Bey with hurried salaams lifted a 
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portiere and vanished into another room. He re- 
appeared a little later and asked them to come in. 

On a low platform covered with bedding, a boy 
of fifteen lay writhing. Over him bent a long- 
robed, bearded man, who seemed to be blowing on 
the boy and touching him lightly with his hands. 
Jebb saw nothing, looked at nothing, but his 
patient. He took out the hypodermic syringe and 
said: 

** Could I have some hot water! '' 

Hellwald interpreted, the Bey ordered, some- 
one ran from the room. Jebb knelt at the bed- 
side and examined the glowing body. He noted 
the right leg drawn up close. The Bey told, and 
Hellwald translated, the history of the case, the 
earlier attacks of violent nausea and fever 
credited to severe indigestion. When Jebb tried 
to touch the boy he winced away. 

Jebb glanced toward Hellwald with one word: 

** Appendicitis." 

By this time someone was kneeling at his side 
with a ewer of steaming water and a basin. He 
filled the chamber of the hypodermic needle and 
paused for the tablet to dissolve. Then he looked 
about for the first time. 

Squatting on the floor at his elbow and almost 
touching him was a bewhiskered Turk in a long 
tawny cloak and a very tall brimless camel 's-hair 
hat. Jebb supposed him to be the dervish sheikh 
of whom Hellwald had spoken. 

A little aloof stood an elderly woman, evidently 
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the mother, for her streaming eyes were sunken 
with age and many griefs, and her veil was soaked 
with her tears. Clinging to her was one who was 
apparently a daughter, too young to have donned 
the yashmak. She was plainly to be beautiful 
soon, but sympathy for her brother had made her 
haggard. 

In the background hovered a young man in a 
shabby European costume — dressed in Franks, as 
the Turks would say. He looked so much like a 
Scotch Presbyterian that Jebb decided he must 
be one. 

When the opiate was dissolved, Jebb made ready 
for the injection. The terrified boy fought him 
away and the dervish muttered angrily, but Jebb, 
half expecting to be knifed in the back, overcame 
the boy's feeble resistance and thrust the needle 
in the shivering flesh. Gani Bey screamed as if 
he had a death- wound, and the women echoed him 
piercingly. Even the father closed his eyes and 
toppled against the wall. The dervish leaped to 
his feet with a fanatic howl, and raised his hands 
threateningly, but Hellwald caught his arm and 
flung him aside. The family's thoughts were so 
focused on the boy that they did not see the sacri- 
lege. 

Jebb alone was calm. He was almost smiling 
at his success in inserting the opiate so near the 
center of pain. It meant a saving of many min- 
utes in the relief that was to follow. Having done 
all he could at the moment, he took under his 
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thumb the boy's wrist and mechanically felt for 
his watch. It was not there. He turned to Hell- 
wald: 

'' Bitte, wie viel Uhr ist'sT '' 

Before Hellwald could answer, Jebb heard 
someone say: 

** Fourrrteen minutes to eleven, doctorr.'* 

And a watch was placed in his palm, by a hand 
that lingered to clasp his, as the donor spoke: 

* * I am glad to see a real doctorr here, doctorr. 
You are an Amayrican, I presume. My name is 
Murison, Donald Murison. I am a Presbyterian 
missionary, not a physician. I have done my best, 
but it is not much. This horrrrible derrvish here 
gets in the way so with his witchcraft and his 
incantations. ' ' 

Jebb smiled. 

** What is your diagnosis. Dr. Murison? '* 

Murison stammered : 

** Mr. Murison, please. Well, I judge that the 
lad is suffering from some derangement of the 
digestive trract, don't you! '' 

Jebb repressed a smile and answered: ** That 
would be my first guess. I cannot make an ex- 
amination until there is some calm in the affected 
region. May I ask what you prescribed ? ' ' 

** There didn't seem much to do except to give 
calomel and a hot-water bag. But it is hard 
to keep anything on his stomach, outside or in." 

** Had you thought an operation was — vindi- 
cated! " 
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* * Ye-es, I supposed so, but I couldn 't trust my- 
self to make one. And there is no decent surr- 
geon nearer than Salonica. I have a set of instru- 
ments, but '' 

** You have a set of instruments? ** Jebb de- 
manded eagerly. 

** Yes, but opening the walls of the abdomen 
is a little beyond me. I urged the father to take 
the boy to Salonica or Constantinople, but it is 
a verry, verry long journey, and the revolution 
has made everything so uncertain. '* 

** But you have a set of instruments! '^ 

To Jebb in ultimate Uskub, this news was as 
welcome as the sight of a raft to a lost swimmer, 
a loaded weapon to a soldier at bay, a horse to a 
dismounted knight. 

** Yes, I have a fairly good set of scalpels and 
scissors, and — I don't know the names of the 
things, and a quantity of ether and sterilized 
gauze. They equipped me pretty well when they 
sent me here, but I have never even opened the 
case; If you can use any of the tools, you are 
verry welcome to them.'' 

** Thanks, I may need them," said Jebb. 

The boy on the divan showed no lessening of 
his pain, and the parents were losing their new 
hope. The Bey was apparently pleading with 
his frantic wife and daughter to trust the famous 
Frank, but the dervish was busy, too, with angry 
expostulations against the invasion of the in- 
fidel. 
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Hellwald was growing uneasy: 

** Can't you hurry that morphine a little, Herr 
Doctor? '' 

** I can give a little more.'' 

But when he took up the needle again, the pa- 
tient's wild eyes saw it with such a shuddering 
revulsion that Jebb could not come near him. He 
had to content himself with an injection into the 
arm he held. At the boy's outcry, the desperate 
mother started forward to wrench the poisoned 
dagger from Jebb's hands. He restrained her as 
gently as he could, calling to Murison : 

** Explain to her, please, what I am doing." 

Murison was trying to tell her in Turkish, when 
the dervish intervened and the two religious men 
fell as usual into a mutual war. 

Jebb watched the boy's convulsions narrowly, 
but the minutes dragged. Partly for his own in- 
formation and partly to occupy the delay, he 
checked Murison in the midst of his debate and 
asked : 

** What did the dervish give the boy? " 

Murison explained with contemptuous enthusi- 
asm: 

** In the first place, he declares that the pain 
is caused by devils which must be charmed away. 
Since the dervishes are shouting the name of 
Allah so much, they claim that their breath ac- 
quires a sacred power. So he has been breathing 
all over the lad's body and practicing the laying 
on of hands as much as the child would permit." 
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** He gave no medicines? '' 

** Well, not exactly, but he brought some little 
scraps of paper with verrses from the Koran 
written on them very small — nushka they call 
them. He rolled these up and made the boy swal- 
low them.'' 

** Sacred pills, eh! They didn't stay down 
very long, did they? " 

** They were up before they were down. But 
the derrvish blames that on the patient, not on 
himself or the pills. He says that if the boy had 
a strongerr faith, and had been betterr trained 
in his releegion by his parents, he would be made 
well at once. So he has filled the poor father and 
mother with shame as well as grief. They feel 
badly ^ep ough at calling even him in, for the true 
Islamite is supposed not to resist the will of Allah 
and to take whatever is foreordained. But fath- 
ers and mothers are fathers and mothers after 
all — even in Turkey, Dr. Jebb — especially in Tur- 
key. Such tenderness I have never seen among 
our own people. The Bey and his hanim cannot 
endure these attacks of pain. They have been 
coming on and disappearing at long intervals for 
months. This attack has lasted for nearly twenty- 
four hours. It is much the longest attack he has 
had. And you say it is appendicitis? " 

** That is my firm belief." 
.** It is a fashionable disease in your country, 
doctor, I believe. I hardly thought Turkey was 
advanced enough to have it." 
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** Men have had it always, but they have not 
been able to distmgoish it from other colics.'^ 

** I hope you can give the poor lad some relief. 
His sufferings have been so frightful that I 
have been driven almost frantic, and his poor 
mother and sister and his father — think of 
them!'* 

Jebb was thinking of them and their grief was 
beginning to unnerve him. 

** Can't you get them to go out of the room, 
Mr. MurisonT I really ought to make another 
injection. ' ' 

He looked at the needle longingly and took a 
step toward the bed. 

But the mother intervened again. Akef Bey 
and Hellwald tried to pacify her, but she 
would not endure another stab in her child's 
body. 

In his own country, Jebb would have made 
short work of meddlesome relatives ; he was help- 
less here. As he tried in sign-language to per- 
suade the desperate mother, the equally hysterical 
daughter suddenly paused stock still and gazed 
at the boy. Then she whirled her mother 
round. 

An influence, miraculous to them, was at work 
upon their beloved. As stealthily as the sunset 
fever cools in the West, the pain oozed out of 
the patient's flesh. The release from crucifying 
anguish was by pure contrast an almost ineffable 
delight. The shrieks of little Gani Bey were soft- 
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ened to murmurs ambiguous between fatigue and 
delight. The knotted muscles relaxed and he un- 
coiled and lay supine. He seemed almost ready 
for the incredible luxury of sleep. 

The women breathed fervent phrases in which 
the word ** Allah '' was recurrent. Jebb was a 
little jealous, perhaps, for he said: 

** Tell them it isn't Allah, but the angel Anaes- 
thesia. ' ' 

Murison gave the credit to Jebb and his opiate, 
and the women turned to him. The Bey lowered 
his right hand as if to lift dust and place it on 
his heart, his lips, and his forehead in homage, 
but the women performed the full temend, and, 
drooping to the floor, touched his feet with their 
lips. 

Jebb was completely embarrassed. He did not 
dare to raise them from the floor, he did not pre- 
sume to back away, and he did not know the Turk- 
ish phrase of deprecation: the ** Estaghfiroolah, ' ' 
which implies, ** Please don't,*' but means ** God 
forbid that I should presume." 

The dervish was trembling with rage, and would 
have claimed the victory for his rejected nushka, 
but Jebb looked him through with so searching a 
smile that he fell back almost abashed and slipped 
out of the room imnoticed. 

Under the spell of the drug the boy permitted 
Jebb to make a careful examination and confirm 
the theory suggested by the other symptoms. He 
turned to Murison: 
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** Tell them the relief is only temporary. The 
boy is very sick, and the pain will come back on 
Viim with renewed violence. The cyst will burst 
and flood his body with poison and he will die, 
unless — ^unless the danger is removed at once and 
for all time.'^ 

** By an — an operation? '^ 

* * That is the one hope. It would be murder to 
neglect it. . I should be a criminal unless I urged 
it.'' 

** But it is very dangerous, isn't it! '* 

** It becomes more dangerous every moment. 
But I have no fear if I can act at once." 

** Still it is a capital operation, isn't it? " 

'^ It is so common at home that it has become 
a minor operation. I have done it hundreds of 
times. ' ' 

** Is there nothing else to do? " Murison tem- 
porized. Jebb answered firmly: 

** I operate, or I refuse the case." 

With much circumlocution Murison broached 
the subject to the parents and they were af- 
frighted at the thought. Jebb explained it to 
Hellwald and he joined forces with Murison. 
Akef Bey was converted at last, and gave his con- 
sent. When his wife opposed him he invoked that 
masculine supremacy which in Turkey as else- 
where is more honored in the breach than the 
observance. He ordered the women to their quar- 
ters. They retired reluctantly to say the prayers 
for the dying, and their eyes were so charged with 
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terror that Jebb could not meet them. He busied 
himself brusquely with his preparations. 

Akef Bey put all the servants of his household 
at Jebb's command and Hellwald forgot the af- 
fairs of Austria to act as interpreter, while Muri- 
son hastened to fetch the instruments. 

Hellwald could not forget the lost child whose 
name he could not pronounce, and he brought up 
the subject of the fee that Jebb should demand. 
Even the matter-of-fact Jebb felt the delicacy of 
the situation. There were no standards to go 
by and it seemed intolerable to haggle over the 
price of a life. 

But Hellwald was more practical: 

** Usually in such cases in Turkey the doctor 
trusts to the generosity of the patient's family. 
Akef Bey will send you some very handsome pres- 
ent if you succeed. '^ 

** And if I don't succeed? '' 

** You must succeed.'' 

** No guaranty goes with a surgeon's knife. 
The moment the fabric of the body is broken, a 
thousand dangers arise. It will be impossible to 
operate imder the aseptic conditions we demand 
at home. Besides it is against our ethics to ac- 
cept a contingent fee." 

** Your ethics! Bomben, GranatenI how many 
ethics you Amerikaner have I " 

" Please tell the Bey I want him to fix a price 
for the labor. And he must pay it at once, for I 
must hurry to Salonica. This operation will hold 
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me back several days as it is. But I haven't the 
heart to let the child die when a little work will 
save him/' 

MeanwhUe the servants were preparing an- 
other room as Jebb directed, washing it thor- 
oughly, floor, walls, and painted windows, with 
boiling water, bringing a long, high table from 
the kitchen, sterilizing the linen, tearing up sheets 
for bandages, and attending to the hundred 
schemes that Jebb improvised to approach hos- 
pital ideals. 

Hellwald was exercising all his diplomacy in 
manipulating a bargain with the father, to whom 
Jebb's multitude of details bore the look of elab- 
orate incantation — and impressed him all the 
more for their mystery. 

Akef Bey who was the soul of generosity and 
who had but one passion, the health and well- 
being of his adored family, exclaimed : 

** If Jebb Elfendi saves my boy I shall be his 
slave; all my possessions are his.'' 

Hellwald brought him gently from the peaks of 
sincere hyperbole to the common soil of fact. He 
explained that Jebb was a craftsman, not a magi- 
cian, and scorned to take advantage of a father's 
grief to rob him; all he wished was an appropri- 
ate fee for his learning and his skill. The out- 
come was in Allah's hands. Jebb did. not want 
a reward for a miracle, but recompense for his 
years of study, his vast experience, his science. 

There was time enough before Murison's return 
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and during the boiling of the instniments and the 
preparation of the ether, for Hellwald to modu- 
late through all the stages of a Turkish bargain. 
The upshot of it was that Hellwald settled upon 
one hundred pounds Turkish as the fee for the 
operation, whether successful or not. He accepted 
Akef Bey's word of honor as equivalent to a 
deposit in gold. 

To his Austrian standards the sum was munifi- 
cent and he glowed as he informed Jebb of it. He 
added as an extra tidbit that in Uskub gold money 
had a premium of five piastres a pound. Jebb 
made a mental calculation, and said : 

** Five hundred and twenty-five dollars. All 
right.'' 

Hellwald was disappointed at his calm. 

** I thought it was a fortune. Shall I insist on 
his doubling it? " 

** Let it go," said Jebb, ** it is a fair price in 
New York." 

The women begged for the privilege of a last 
visit with the boy still slumberous with the opiate. 
They knelt before his couch, shedding silent tears 
and whispering prayers against the dark angels 
that trouble the dying soul. Gani Bey was awake 
enough and brave enough to face the farewell 
rites. 

Hellwald explained: ** They are asking and 
granting mutual forgiveness for injuries or un- 
kindnesses of the past. They call it the helaV 

The mother and sister, after the final embraces 
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and kisses, suffered themselves to be exiled to the 
haremlik, gazing their farewells as to one at 
whose lips the Cupbearer of the Sphere already 
held his chalice. 

By this time Jebb was ready with the ether and, 
smiling courage into the brave eyes of the little 
stoic, he hid them under the hood and watched the 
deep breathing of the obedient youth till the 
drugged soul had ceased to murmur. 

Then he lifted the body, limp with mimic death, 
and carried it across the hall to the room pre- 
pared for the operation. Hellwald sat outside on 
the divan trying to divert Akef Bey with such 
conversation as he could force his anxious mind 
to manufacture. As Murison went in with Jebb 
he looked back with doleful eyes at the shivering 
father. Then he let the curtain at the door fall. 

It seemed many hours, but it was hardly the 
half of one when Murison lifted the curtain again 
for Jebb, who reappeared carrying in his arms the 
burden still peacefully unaware of its new wounds 
and bandages. 

The surgeon's face wore a look of quiet triumph 
and Murison as he lifted the curtain at the door 
of the boy 's room turned back to murmur : 

^^ Ajayibf ^' which is to say, ** Wonderful I '' 

The father, the mother, and the sister crowded 
at once to the room to find their idol still alive, 
breathing raucously, and beginning to mutter 
sleepy nonsense as he came back to the world. 
They cHed aloud with joy. When the elder 
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brother, who had known nothing of the decision, 
returned from his duties at the citadel, he was 
told of what miracle had happened in his absence. 
But by that time the house was once more clamor- 
ous with the outcries of the youth waking to the 
torment of fresh wounds. Once more skepticism 
of the Frankish miracle-worker alarmed the 
family. Jebb told what he had done, and even 
showed the father the mutinous excrescence he 
had removed, and they were forced to be patient. 
All the afternoon Jebb ministered to the boy 
and eased his pain as much as he dared. That 
night he had a couch spread for himself on the 
floor alongside, but sleep did not visit him, nor 
anyone else under that roof. For nature, the 
seamstress, was stitching the wounds with needles 
of pain. But by the hour when the few swallows 
of the early spring woke in the eaves and the 
muezzins, as regular as the sunrise, were crying 
the name of Allah to the four comers of the 
world, peace fell on the racked body and the 
frightened spirit of the boy. And all the house- 
hold was blessed with sleep, though the muezzins 
were crying that prayers were better than slum- 
ber — and yawning as they cried it. 



XIV 

THE BETTJBK OF THE SUN AND THE MOON 

• 

The physician carries in his ten fingers the 
magic self-renewing purse of fairy lore. Of all 
human learning his is the least opposed, the most 
marketable, the welcomest, the easiest understood. 
For the language of pain is imiversal indeed, even 
beyond music, since it has no dialect, no schools, 
no fashions. There are tribes that have no name 
for God, no word for home or love, but even the 
animals can say ** It hurts! '* 

The doctor receives the homage of kings and 
groundlings. He carries his own flag of truce, 
for he is the mediator between the earth where it 
is so hard to stay, and the heaven, whither nobody 
wants to go — just yet. 

Jebb performed no miracle at Uskub. His pa- 
tient did not rise and run through the streets. In 
fact his patient kept his bed and suffered for 
many days. But ordinary people are skeptic of 
miracles, at least as an everyday diet, and there 
was something reasonable and mechanical and 
slow and convincing about the handicraft of Jebb 
that made a profound effect in the old town. 

The more enlightened Uskubians had heard of 
such surgeons in other cities and some of the rich 
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had made journeys to their hospitals. The more 
ignorant had heard wonder-tales of the Frankish 
medicine-men, and they looked upon Jebb as a 
sort of genie. Legends began to cluster about 
him. He was called ** the American," and when 
he walked the streets he was stared at; whispers 
followed him, and noddings of the head and point- 
ings of the hand — * * Baqsana ! Ameriqali I ' ' 

When Jebb had carried the young Bey suffi- 
ciently past the shoals to intrust him to the care 
of his mother, he went back to the Hotel Turati to 
wait until it was safe for him to leave town. He 
was immediately besieged with patients of every 
sort, from the poor Serb who begged him to pre- 
scribe for the cough of his sick buffalo, to the 
British consul who sent for him on his own ac- 
count. The very dervish sheikh, who abhorred 
him officially, visited him after dark and implored 
him to come and cure his ailing daughter — for the 
dervish sheikhs marry in Turkey. 

Meanwhile Hellwald had received a telegram 
from the Austrian Consulate at Salonica saying 
that the police had heard nothing of the lost child. 
A letter followed the next day confirming the tele- 
gram and adding that the negative of the police 
meant nothing. At best they were lazy, and now 
very busy with the revolution turning Salonica 
into a cauldron of seethe. The consul strongly 
advised Hellwald 's friend to come in person to 
make his search and to bring plenty of baksheesh 
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And now Jebb began to wonder if he might not 
have lost the child in some other city. Salonica 
was a long journey from his last definite memory 
of Cologne, and there were various ways of arriv- 
ing there. He felt that he must have come through 
Austria in any case, and he persuaded Hellwald 
to write to the head of the Austrian secret service 
to make inquiries. 

But the world is so large a haystack, and the 
child was so small a needle, that Jebb took the 
step only to make sure that he was overlooking 
nothing. 

He waited with increasing impatience for the 
young Bey to improve enough to be left. The 
boy's strength and youth were mending him as 
rapidly as might be, but the days passed with 
leaden tread. 

What time Jebb was not giving the patients 
who began to regard the Hotel Turati as a dis- 
pensary, he spent in studying a German-Turkish 
granunar lent to him by Hellwald. It served a 
triple purpose; it killed time; it polished up and 
renewed his neglected German; and it equipped 
him with useful Turkish phrases, though he found 
the Arabic characters tough to master. Since 
French was spoken by Akef Bey and other edu- 
cated Turks, he began to rediscover the old vocab- 
ulary he had used in Paris for a while. 

Before he had learned more than a few of the 
elaborately ceremonial greetings in Turkish, — ^it 
was the third day of Gani Bey's convalescence — a 
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servant brought to his room a request that he 
grrant an audience to Fehmi Pasha. 

The name set Jebb's nerves atingle, and he 
stammered as he told the servant to bring the 
Pasha up. 

While he waited, he wondered what could have 
led Miruma's husband to seek him out. His first 
thought was that Jaffar or some other servant 
might have betrayed their secret ; he decided that 
Miruma had been choked to death with a bow- 
string, and the Pasha was coming with eager 
scimitar to slay him and put him in a sack with 
her, to cast them both into the Bosphorus accord- 
ing to the best romantic traditions. 

He determined to make a brave front and, tak- 
ing a last hasty glance at his Turkish grammar, 
found the phrase for ** Come in, sir, and sit 
down. ' ' 

When the Pasha entered and salaaming low 
touched his breast, and his lips, and his brow, and 
smiled appeasingly, Jebb thought of the wiles of 
the bloodthirsty Turk of literature. But he man- 
aged to say, ** Booyooroon effendim, otooroon," 
and pointed to a chair. The Pasha bowed again 
and said: ** Bimlerji arzi teshekkur ederim.'^ 

Jebb remembered that this meant simply, ** I 
thank you a thousand times, ' ' and he managed to 
say, ** EstaghfirooUah. ' ' 

This delighted the Pasha and he launched forth 
into a stream of Turkish. The flood carried away 
all of Jebb's little phrases and he could not even 
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remember how to say that he did not speak 
Turkish. 

The Pasha showed his disappointment at the 
check, thought a while, then ventured in bad 
French : 

** Dje parle frangais oon pen. Est-ce que 
moosoo le parle? '* 

And Jebb answered in worse : 

** Ung poo.'^ 

Proceeding then with much caution yet with far 
more mangling of French granunar than Jebb 
realized, the Pasha explained that he had heard 
of Jebb's great success. His friend, Akef Bey, 
had told him what marvels the jerrah Jebb Ef- 
fendi had wrought upon his son; and Gani Bey's 
mother had visited the Pasha's wife in her sick 
room to advise her to call him in at once ; for the 
Pasha's wife was very ill — if Jebb Eflfendi would 
pardon a gentleman for mentioning his wife to 
another gentleman! She was wasting away and 
no one seemed to know just what or where or 
whence her ailment was. Perhaps — undoubtedly 
— Jebb Effendi would know at a glance. 

Jebb was so relieved at the nature of the 
Pasha's visit that he consented to go at once. 
Fehmi Pasha begged him to honor his poor car- 
riage which waited below, and they went together. 

Fehmi Pasha did not impress Jebb so favorably 
as Akef Bey. There are Turks, and Turks, and 
Turks. With all discount for his natural preju- 
dice against Fehmi Pasha as the jailer and per- 
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secutor of Minima, Fehmi Pasha struck Jebb as 
a man of craven and clammy nature, effusive, but 
insincere, showy, yet imgenerous. Jebb did not 
know that in Uskub he was called Tamakiar, 
which is to say, avaricious. Jebb learned from 
such French as was jolted out of the Pasha that 
his wife Nahir Hanim was — or had been — a 
strong-minded woman, a sort of Oriental suffra- 
gette and more Young-Turk than the Yoimg- 
Turks themselves. 

Jebb gathered that the Pasha was a somewhat 
hanim-pecked husband and quite as much in fear 
of his wife as in love with her. 

When he entered the door of the pretentious 
mansion he saw what the Pasha meant by his 
wife's advanced ideas. She had outgrown the 
more or less graceful usages time has mellowed 
in Turkey, and the furniture, the walls, every- 
thing breathed the spirit of progress ill digested, 
of ostentation displacing comfort. 

The main hall was covered with imported wall- 
paper of a tawdry pattern that would have of- 
fended an American farmer of the old school. 
The Pasha evidently admired it as the latest 
fashion of new art. As it is Turkish etiquette to 
ask how much things cost, it was permissible for 
the Pasha to ask Jebb how much he thought his 
wife's wall-paper cost: and to tell him when he 
guessed egregiously wrong. 

Though the wife was suffering abovestairs, 
etiquette required that things should not 
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be hurried, and the Pasha was a stickler for the 
forms. In a small room opening off the hall the 
usual withered serving woman kept the coals of 
the kahve-ojak alive and water ready for instant 
coffee. At the sight of the master and the stran- 
ger she made a hasty pretense of gathering her 
veil over her face. A merciful vanity still kept 
her in the belief that she had charms to con- 
ceal. The Pasha ordered her to serve coffee 
at once, and bowed Jebb into his own office or 
den. 

Here there was more kitchen wall-paper, also 
a hideous American stove with some twenty feet 
of unspeakably ugly black pipe carried along the 
ceiling and through the window. 

It was not until after Jebb had finished his cof- 
fee and a cigaret that Fehmi Pasha invited him 
upstairs. Meanwhile both of them had exhausted 
their meager French. 

The hall on the second floor was dominated by 
another American stove with more stovepipe. In 
this divan-khane the progressive ideas of the sick 
wife had evidently flowered into full bloom. The 
wall-paper was even more flamboyantly sprawly 
than the horror below. Its color scheme, green 
vs. purple, warred with itself, fought with the 
magenta covering of the divan, and fairly shrieked 
at the vermilion velvet of the portieres. And the 
soft rugs of tradition were replaced by an un- 
speakable linoleum ! To add to the discord, there 
were several uncomfortable stiff-backed Euro- 
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pean chairs upholstered in old rose. Even the in- 
sensitive Jebb. felt his teeth on edge. 

In a gilt frame on a bamboo easel was a large 
portrait of the Pasha — a stupid crayon enlarge- 
ment of a photograph, such as the humblest labor- 
ers have nearly outgrown in the smaller American 
towns. On another easel was a similar portrait 
of the Pasha's wife, a full-length picture of her 
in a gown which the Pasha declared to have come 
from Paris. But it was evidently made for ex- 
portation only, and the Pasha's wife, whose trans- 
parent veil showed that she had once been a hand- 
some woman, betrayed in her photograph a rural 
gawkiness, a sense of being squeezed anyhow into 
ill-fitting corsets and high-heeled slippers, a too 
large package in a too tight envelope. 

The Pasha called Jebb's attention to a bookcase 
from Grand Bapids filled with volumes whose 
themes were as much at odds as the wall-paper. 
They were practically all in French, for it is to 
French authors or French translators of other 
authors that Turkey owes her modem education 
in liberty. 

Also, Nahir Hanim painted — not her own 
face, for that is now out of style in Turkey ; Nahir 
Hanim painted in water colors, timid splashes of 
still life and landscape. 

The Pasha, proud as a pouter pigeon, next 
called Jebb's attention to a small upright piano 
— ^made to sell and not to play. The Pasha asked 
Jebb to make it sound, but he protested his inno- 
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cence. So the Pasha clanged a few chords in the 
manner of a piano salesman. The resulting jangle 
proved simply that the piano had never been in 
tone and was falling further out, but the Pasha 
added : 

** Mon fille djoue le pianoforte. Elle a oon 

dame francjaise pour son instuti — institu '* 

But the word was too much. 

As a last cry in luxury and modernity the 
Pasha turned on an * * American f onograf ' ' and 
compelled Jebb to listen to an overworked and 
ocean-battered record of * * The Merry Widow ' ' 
waltz, punctuated with unexpected shrieks and 
noises like a scutter of tin mice. 

Having exhausted his museum, the Pasha felt 
privileged to speak of his wife, whom Jebb was 
by now impatient to see. 

For years Nahir Hanim had preached liberty 
and equality and woman's rights, to whatever 
women she could force to listen, and to her hus- 
band, who had no club for a refuge. She had 
harangued especially against that badge of servi- 
tude, the veil, and called upon all true women to 
throw off their transparent shackles and break 
down the lattices that jailed them. She had once 
scandalized all Uskub by giving a reception to the 
Austrian, Russian, and British consuls and their 
wives, and appearing as hostess in a decollete 
Paris gown and with her veil simply pinned about 
her hair. She had been brazen enough to show 
her face, but not quite shameless enough to reveal 
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her tresses and the back of her neck. The nervous 
excitement and the storm of gossip had prostrated 
her, and she had been unable to recuperate. 

When she heard from Jantine Hanim of Jebb's 
presence in the city, and when her husband an- 
nounced a determination to consult him, she was 
very bold. But the sound of his voice outside her 
door had sent her whirling back into slavery, and 
she gathered her veil about her in a double thick- 
ness. 

Her couch was not the usual mattress upon the 
floor, but a bed from France, a canopied and al- 
most coquettish furniture, quaintly chaperoned by 
a banner of velvet embroidered with a stanza 
chosen from the Koran as Nahir's particular 
motto. 

The Pasha delicately withdrew after the pres- 
entation. The Turks have a saying, ** The doc- 
tor knows what goes on in the harem, better than 
the Pasha.'' But Jebb had not heard this. He 
could not understand how completely Turkish 
progress releases the physician, especially the 
foreign physician, from the restrictions of harem 
etiquette, and he was unable to shake off a chill 
between the shoulder blades. He expected every 
moment to hear the tread of some huge black 
guardian and feel his sword. 

But to him was permitted even the removal of 
that satin girdle which no one but a husband or 
a eunuch is permitted to see. 

Nahir Hanim was plainly suffering a mortal 
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illness, Jebb's eyes told him that. She commanded 
an excellent French, but she was so wasted away 
and so completely prostrated that her voice was 
but a wire thread. Jebb had lost his little all 
of French through uneasiness, and he could 
neither ask the delicate and technical questions, 
nor understand much of what Nahir Hanim had 
to say, except that she felt a great and obscure 
pain about the heart. 

He found her temperature high, and her breath- 
ing fast and weak, her general condition alarm- 
ing. It was important that he should know every- 
thing and have his wits about him. The struggle 
to torture his own thoughts into French; then to 
translate back into English what the sick woman 
whispered was too bafl^g and irritating to be 
endured. 

He gave up and went back to the hall where the 
Pasha waited anxiously. As Jebb saw again the 
grotesque importations and imitations of Europe 
he looked at them with more pity than contempt. 
The poor woman had done her best to lift herself 
out of a rut by the hair of her own head. She 
could have said with Pierre Loti's disenchanted 
women : 

** The essential thing if you are to be moved 
and to learn pity for us is to realize well that 
we are martyrs, we, the women of transition be- 
tween the women of yesterday and the women of 
to-morrow. ' ' 

Jebb was moved to a pitying tenderness for 
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Nahir Hanim. He forgave her her furniture and 
vowed to save her life. His French was al- 
most too lame to express its own lameness, but 
he managed to make clear his need of an 
interpreter. He was about to suggest that Hell- 
wald or Murison be called in when the Pasha 
exclaimed : 

* * If only my other wife were here. She under- 
stands English." 

* * Your other wife ! ' ' Jebb echoed with a great 
obscure pain about his own heart. 

** Yes," said the Pasha, apologetically, ** it is 
my misfortune to have two wives, Moosoo Jebb. 
I will send for the other at once. Perhaps she 
can repay me now in part for the enormous ex- 
pense she has put me to. ' ' 

He was not yet modem-style enough to have 
electric bells in his konak, so he clapped his 
hands. A servant appeared, whom he dispatched 
for his coachman. When this man arrived he was 
dispatched post haste to request Miruma Hanim 
to come at once. The coachman's salaam did not 
conceal his amazement at the command. 

Jebb could hardly believe the reality of what 
was taking place. By a sudden shift of scenery 
and event he was to meet Miruma again; and 
under the very roof, in the very presence of the 
tyrant who kept her in fruitless bondage. He 
could not trust himself to utter a word of ap- 
proval, protest, or comment. But the Pasha, not 
realizing that he was telling a twice-told tale, was 
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excitedly dashing headlong through the French 
language with such carnage to grammar and ac- 
cent that Jebb would have been at a loss to under- 
stand a word, had he not possessed a libretto in 
his own head. 

He felt a contradiction of emotions as he real- 
ized the Pasha's resentment against the helpless 
Miruma. Jebb would have hated the Pasha if he 
had loved Miruma, yet he could hardly love him 
for his evident dislike. 

The motives of the Pasha were not of the 
noblest. He was a decayed politician, trained in 
licking the old Sultan's bath-clogs, and in hunt- 
ing baksheesh, which is exact Turkish for graft. 
Thrown out of that employment and left to mope 
in idleness he had turned miserly. His first wife, 
his only real wife, held him in subjection enough 
to have her way with his purse, and she had 
brought him a large dowry over which she had 
full control according to the Turkish laws, which 
give women far greater financial equality than 
they have in Christian countries. But Miruma, 
an extra wife, timid, trained to subjection, and 
with no chance to exert her spell upon him, had 
no power over her husband. The expense of her 
establishment, which he neither cared nor dared 
to enjoy, was only a burden to his soul. The 
dowry of five thousand dollars which she had 
brought he had long ago absorbed into his own 
investments and accepted as his very own. So 
long as he surrounded Miruma with servants and 
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comfort and incidentally with espionage, he felt 
that he was doing his duty by her. She was in 
jail, but it was a pretty jail, so why should she 
demur ? 

** The possession of two wives, moosoo,'* said 
the Pasha, ** was not my wish but my misfortune. 
My father had but one wife and his father before 
him. Few Turks except the rich and dissolute 
have endeavored to keep more than one wife. The 
law permits us four, but the law does not furnish 
us with funds, and the prophet did not advise it. 
And it were easier to keep four tigresses in a 
cage, Moosoo Jebb, than four wives in a house. 
For Turkish women are tyrannical, moosoo, and 
very exacting. They fear only the priests. 
It is the priests that keep them under the 
veil, the priests and the fear of other women's 
gossip. 

* * I was content with one wife. Nahir Hanim is 
expensive enough, with her ideas of progress, and 
her desire for stoves and pianos and fonografs 
and high-heeled shoes and low-necked dresses 
from foreign countries. But she is a good woman, 
she has borne me many children — ^why should I 
have desired another wife? I did not. But his 
Imperial Majesty, the Padishah, our benefactor 
and enlightened master, — whom Allah preserve I — 
in those beautiful days when I enjoyed his favor, 
felt graciously inclined to present me with an- 
other. The Khalifa has so many slaves presented 
to him that the poor man may have wished to 
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economize a little at my expense. But it was a 
sad day for me. My own wife, — ^she is a noble 
woman, moosoo, but jealous — she threatened to 
destroy herself if I — if I made the other woman, 
this Miruma, my real wife. I went through the 
ceremony, but only the ceremony. Miruma Hanim 
is beautiful, I am told, but I have never seen her 
without her veil. ' ^ 

** You have a wife and have never seen her! '' 
Jebb echoed. 

* * It is my misfortune, not my desire, effendim. 
And two wives are a great expense, moosoo — ^a 
great expense. Especially as the Padishah — 
whom Allah preserve ! — withdrew his favor from 
me soon after he honored me with his expensive 
gift. But Allah manages all things best, and per- 
haps now my second wife will help us to save 
the life of my beloved, my one true wife. I have 
been told that Miruma Hanim has studied the 
English. Indeed, I have had to pay for many 
English books for her diversion. Perhaps now 
she can repay me for them by helping you to heal 
the mother of my sons.'^ 

Jebb listened in silence, his temples throbbing 
with conflict. At length he made so bold as to 
say: 

* * If you do not love and do not see your second 
wife. Pasha, why don't you divorce her? *' 

He knew well enough why, but he asked the 
question. The Pasha squirmed a little as he an- 
swered : 
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* * It would be both ungracious and — dangerous, 
effendim, for me to dismiss the gift of the Padi- 
shah/' 

But Jebb persisted: ** The Padishah is no 
longer dangerous. I hear that he is a prisoner 
and in disfavor. Some people say that he will 
be deposed — perhaps put to death, and that his 
brother, whom he has kept in prison for twenty- 
five years, will be the new Sultan.'* 

*^ That is perhaps true,'* said the Pasha, and he 
fingered his prayer beads with nervous hands as 
if he were counting money. But he kept silence. 
At length Jebb said with an effort at guileless- 
ness: 

** If you should grant your second wife a re- 
lease she would no longer be an — ^an expense to 
you. ' ' 

** The release is itself a great expense,'* said 
the Pasha, thinking hard, ** I could not dismiss 
her without providing for her future or repaying 
the — the money I received from the Padishah as 
her dowry. * * 

* * Why not repay it t ' ' said Jebb, wondering at 
his own presumption. 

The Pasha gave him a curious look, smiled 

craftily, and said: 
** You surgeons speak easily of amputations.'' 
Then he changed the subject to coffee. Jebb's 

stomach was revolting at the incessant ink he was 

pouring into it, but he felt called upon to venture 

another cup. 
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At length the sound of horses* hoofs outside 
reminded the Pasha that he had not yet told the 
first wife of the visit of the second. He excused 
himself hastily and entered his Bash-Kadin's 
room with manifest uneasiness. 

Too restless to sit still, Jebb began pacing the 
floor. His random steps brought him to a window 
commanding the garden. He saw a servant run 
out and open a gate in the wall. A tall negro in 
rusty fez and dingy frock coat stepped in. His 
wrist was in splints. He bowed low before a 
black-veiled, black-dominoed figure that followed 
with evident reluctance. 

She stood there in the flower-bordered path, 
Miruma. 

She looked about the strange place timidly, then 
came forward with resolution to the foot of the 
outside stairway leading to the balcony. She 
mounted slowly, pausing often to renew her cour- 
age. Between two terrors she was compelled to 
be brave. She dared not disobey her lord, the 
Pasha ; she hardly dared to face her superior, the 
Bash-Kadin. To have met her in health for a 
battle-royal would have been perhaps inspiring; 
her rival's helplessness and illness lent her a 
ghostly advantage. 

But at length Miruma reached the balcony, 
stood before the door leading to the very room 
where Jebb waited, gathering all his resources 
of self-control. And at last she entered, saw 
him. 
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He knew by the quiver that sliivered her char 
chaf that she had not been prepared for this meet 
ing. But she made no further sign. 

For a long moment they were alone togethei 
Then they heard the Pasha's voice. , ^_ 
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THE BASH-KADIK 



Though he could not nnderstaiid the elaborate 
Turkish of the Pasha's greeting, Jebb could see 
the mingled constraint and curiosity of his man- 
ner. There was something of the aged bride- 
groom in his cordiality as he seemed to try to peer 
through the yashmak of the woman who had been 
his Yes-and-No wife for years. There was some- 
thing of the faithful husband, too, in his formal 
courtesy, for Nahir Hanim was lying in the next 
room, and weeping weakly, a sick woman in great 
dismay. 

Miruma, speechless with triple distress, an- 
swered the Pasha only by making deep obeisances 
as she came forward and kissed his hand like a 
slave afraid of a master, a second wife intruding 
upon a first wife before she was in her grave, and, 
besides, a girl confronted with the man she had 
begun to love, but dared not acknowledge. 

The Pasha received Miruma 's homage with a 
poor attempt at lofty majesty. Then he remem- 
bered Jebb, and spoke of him in Turkish with an 
evident flourish in his praise. Miruma, thus 
licensed, turned her eyes full upon him and the 
Pasha made the presentation in his best French. 

176 
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Jebb bowed, Minima lifted imaginary dust and 
placed it on her breast, her lips, and her brow. 

Then the Pasha raised the portiere to his wife's 
room and Mirama went in, trembling with fear 
and bowing with all the deference required of a 
second wife before the Bash-Kadin. 

The curtain fell and hid what followed. Jebb 
could hear the Pasha's uneasy treble in halting 
phrases of Turkish ; the faint whimpers of Nahir 
Hanim fightiug her weakness and her jealousy in 
vain ; the deep tones of Minima rich with appeas- 
ing tenderness. Three destinies were suffering 
unwillingly chained together in trio, unable to 
break the mutual links they all resented. 

A little later Jebb was summoned. The Pasha 
spoke again to Minuna, evidently counseling her 
to talk freely to the American surgeon. Then he 
bowed himself out of the haremlik, leaving the 
foreign wife and the foreign doctor with their 
helpless victim. 

There was a pause of embarrassment, the sick 
woman's eyes rolling like a terrified animal's from 
one to the other of the invaders of her sanctuary. 
She was mortally afraid of the infidel to whose 
magic she must entrust the temple of her body 
and the failing lamp of her life. But she seemed 
even more afraid of the woman of her own race ; 
for she herself, as she knew all too well, was worn 
from the bearing of many children and their sus- 
tenance and from the drain of their sorrows upon 
her; she had been Fehmi Pasha's wife till she 
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had no longer a new look, word, or thought to 
oflfer him. Minima was yet a girl, a mystery; 
in her eyes was the light of unappeased youth; 
a wealth of hair was crowding her veil, and one 
could surmise what lips the muslin hid. And the 
shapeless robes about her form were eloquent at 
least of the absence of angles or exuberances ; her 
hands and forearms were an earnest of every 
grace, and her voice was luxurious with music. 

The worn-out wife could not know how Miruma 
dreaded Fehmi Pasha ; she could only think of her 
as envious, ambitious to nudge the Bash-Kadin 
into her grave and possess the dignity and the 
power of the household. 

There was dire bitterness in the gaze of Nahir 
upon Miruma, and the very homage she paid her 
charms was further condemnation of the inter- 
loper, the usurper. But she was too feeble to rise 
and expel her, too feeble to beg her to remain 
away and forbear from troubling the last rites of 
dissolution with life. 

She could only turn her eyes upon Jebb, won- 
dering if the foreign hireling could or would be 
her friend or a treacherous ally to her enemy. 
She could only try to pray with her eyes for his 
pity and his mercy. 

Miruma felt all these things in the air, read 
them in the woman's look; she had understood 
them by intuition in the carriage before she 
reached the house. She felt that every kindliness 
she showed would seem but a sneaking hypocrisy, 
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like the solicitude of an heir apparent. But she 
did her best, treating the Bash-Kadin with ahnost 
royal deference, easing her silken pillow with 
more silken tenderness^ and murmuring words of 
hope and good cheer. 

Tortured with her own impossible position, Mi- 
ruma turned to Jebb with a halting : 

*^ What, please, am I to say or to do, Jebb 
Effendimt '' 

Even Jebb could feel the sultry oppression in 
the air, but he knew of no way of relief except 
to save the woman's life. 

** If you will ask her my questions, and tell 
me her answers — please — ^hanim effendim — ^ma- 
dame. ' ' 

Her eyes gleamed that he remembered her lik- 
ing for ** Madame," and he felt that she smiled 
under her veil. But she answered solemnly 
enough. 

^* Please to ask me and I ask the poor hanim.'* 

^ * Ask her where her pain is greatest. ' ' 

Miruma put the question in Turkish of evident 
circumlocution. For answer Nahir's pale hand 
crept up and rested over her heart. At Jebb's 
trembling request, Miruma timidly removed the 
veil from Nahir's face, doubly flushed with fever 
and shame. 

Jebb placed under the heavily-coated tongue a 
thermometer he had borrowed from Murison. 
Then he took her pulse. He found it as before 
racing but f eeble, irregular, and intermittent. Its 
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tonicity, as he would have said, was lost. The 
thermometer showed a temperature of 103. 
** Ask her how long she has been ill.'' 
After cross-examination, Minmaa answered: 
*^ She say she is seeck for very, very long times. 
She have great fever in the night. In the morning 
she is better, but not well ; in the morning she can 
eat some little, but later nothing at all." 
** Ask her what treatment she has had.'' 
Miruma bent close to hear the thin voice of 
Nahir ; then she interpreted : 

** She say she have had the prayers of the 
dervish sheikh, breathings, and the nushka. She 
is too emancipated to believe in them, but she 
have them for the sake of her old housekeeper, or 
the Bash-Kalfa. She have also two Turkish doc- 
tors who is here but did went a- way, and she have 
Doctor Murison Effendi. They all say she have 
humma — how to say, a fievre. They geeve her of 
bitter medicines. But she is get no better." 

Jebb had noted that Nahir was breathing very 
rapidly, or rather panting than breathing, for her 
respiration was exaggerated and shallow. He 
placed his hands at her sides, squeezed the chest 
walls. Nahir gave a little cry of pain. Then she 
was shaken with a cough. When she had grown 
somewhat more quiet Jebb bent down close and 
put his ear to her breast and her back. He could 
trace no obstruction in her lungs. 

He began to percuss her bosom and his trained 
ear listened to his exploring finger tips as to a 
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revealing oracle. Even the shy Nahir conld 
hardly flinch beneath his grimly earnest gaze or 
his cold exploring touch as his hand went here 
and there, finding nothing to arrest it, till he 
reached the point of her heart. There the reso- 
nant note which indicates air below was missing; 
he made out a dullness of sound, which might have 
meant a solidification but for a flatness of tone 
that pointed to a fluid. 

And now with keener scrutiny he descried be- 
low her left breast a slight distension of the flesh, 
not in outline but faintly in perspective. As the 
trained eye of the Indian finds a volume of news 
in a broken twig or a crushed leaf, so Jebb saw 
in this almost invisible contour a book of revela- 
tion. 

His first gasp of delight at his discovery was 
quenched in a realization of its vital import. 

** You have finded the evil, Jebb Effendimt '^ 
said Miruma eagerly. 

** I think so, madame, but I must make sure. 
If I only had an aspiratory needle 1 I donH sup- 
pose I could get one in Uskub. ' ' He thought hard, 
then h6 said, ** This hypodermic needle is large; 
it will have to do. ' ^ 

He darted from the room and ran downstairs, 
followed by the astounded Pasha. The old coffee- 
maker, as he expected, had a vessel of boiling 
water on the coals. Without further ado, Jebb 
dropped the hypodermic needle in and stirred the 
eharcoal. When the instrument had boiled long 
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enough to suit him, he fished it out and hurried 
upstairs again, leaving the old crone to re- 
establish her equipment, which she did with much 
muttering of charms and much spitting to exor- 
cise the demon from the house. 

When Jebb approached Nahir Hanim again and 
poised the needle over her heart, she thrust his 
hand aside with feeble haste and a little wail of 
fright. Even Miruma was afraid and interceded : 

** Please not to hurt the poor lady I " 

Jebb answered: ** She is too ill to feel it much 
— ^but you needn't tell her so. Just tell her I shall 
not give her much pain, and that it is necessary 
for me to find out what causes this condition." 

Though Miruma sought to reassure Nahir 
Hanim, she yielded rather from inability to resist 
than from conviction. There was something 
ghastly in the figure of the rival wife pleading 
that the grim stranger be allowed to drive a needle 
into her flesh straight toward her heart. She 
might have been more fearful still, if she had 
known that Jebb was almost as much afraid as 
she. He must pierce the very envelope that held 
the heart, and yet not touch the heart. — ^And 
hearts are not always in the right place. 

But he was used to groping with sharp knives 
in the dark recesses of life and he relied on his 
instinct to tell him where and how far to probe. 

And so at last, with Miruma holding the 
trembling hands of the panic-smitten Nahir, Jebb 
placed the point against the white skin, at the 
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fifth intercostal space; set his thumb along the 
needle as a check, and pressed it backward, in- 
ward, and downward, with the uttermost nicety, 
avoiding bone, and artery, and cartilage, and 
throbbing heart. 

Nahir Hanim quivered with a twinge of pain, 
but she watched Jebb's eyes. She saw his intense 
frown dissolve in an arch of exultance; of that 
exultance surgeons feel on tracking a hid- 
den trouble home. When he lifted away the 
needle, the cylinder was filled with an evil fluid. 

He nodded his head and again he became very 
solemn. 

** What ees eet, eflfendim? ** Minima whispered. 

** Come with me to the Pasha, madame.*' 

He turned to nod and smile as reassuringly as 
he could to the anxious patient, and went into the 
hall where the Pasha sat running through his 
fingers the many prayer beads on his chain. The 
Pasha was more anxious than he knew. He rose 
to his feet with many questions. Miruma trans- 
lated: 

** Pasha Eflfendi weesh to know do you know 
what eet ees? " 

Jebb answered: ** Empyema of the pericar- 
dium.'' 

Miruma threw up her hands in dismay. The 
Pasha nagged her to translate, but she could not. 
Jebb tried to describe what he meant. 

** The heart — ^you understand, the heart! *' 

** Ah, yes — ^yes — geonul/' 
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* ' The heart hangs in a kind of a sack called the 
pericardiuHL It has a little fluid to lubricate it, 
but the pericardium of Madame Nahir is not velL 
It is filled with thick liquid like this in the tube. 
And her heart must beat through it like a man 
wading through heavy snow. It grows wearier 
and weaker. It cannot beat much longer. Tell 
him.'' 

The brows of Miruma were beautiful with pity 
for the old Pasha, and she told him as gently as 
if he were a child. And he became one with fear 
and grief, groaning, ** Vakh! eyvah! vay! vay! *' 
and many a Turkish cry of alas ! 

He plucked his beard in mourning and sent his 
lean fingers to and fro among his beads, each of 
them a prayer to the ninety-and-nine perfections 
of Allah. 

Miruma turned to Jebb : 

** Ees eet no hope of to save herf Must she — 
must she — dreenk of the Cup? " 

Jebb answered: ^* I think I can save her. I 
think — I hope — I believe so. If I operate there 
is at least a chance for her. It is a very hard 
operation. But without it there is no chance. One 
cannot always be sure of a diagnosis, but here I 
am sure. I know; I can see. If the pericardium 
is not opened and drained at once, she will die, 
and die soon. If I am given freedom to act, I 
can save her — I think. I am almost sure." 

Miruma translated the message of hope with a 
lilt of enthusiasm that raised the Pasha from the 
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cold ashes of despair. He wanted to know more, 
but Jebb decided that it would only terrify and 
mystify him, and probably involve some religious 
complication. He demanded immediate and full 
liberty to proceed. At length the Pasha took the 
leap, commended his beloved to the goodness of 
Allah and the skill of the Ameriqali. 

Jebb was more alarmed than he dared confess. 
He felt the need of skilled help. He could think 
of no one but Murison to hold the instruments and 
hand them to him as they were needed. 

After the deed should be done, a trained nurse 
was sadly to be desired. Lacking such an aide, 
he turned to Minima. She had gone through her 
own ordeal with such bravery, had revealed such 
calm, such gentleness, in the presence of her rival, 
had blenched yet stood so firm before the thrust 
of the needle, that he felt her qualified in spirit 
if not in training for the task. He said : 

** I need someone to care for Nahir Hanim 
afterward — to help me. Will you T ' * 

Had the Pasha been less engrossed in his own 
griefs, he might have seen his junior wife crowd 
a soulful of devotion into one answering look. 
Had Nahir Hanim fathomed that look she would 
have suspected Minima's designs upon her Pasha 
no longer. 

Minima did not trust herself to speak. She 
shook her head. And Jebb understood her Turk- 
ish consent. He took refuge from her gaze in a 
brusque: 
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^ ^ And now I must find Murison. Explain it to 
the Pasha, please — ^madame." 

As he turned to go, he remembered the many 
things he should need to make the operation less 
dangerous. He reeled off a catalogue of tasks for 
Minima — precautions that sounded strange to her 
but which she never questioned, trusting him in 
all things. She would be glad to be busy at this 
time. As he hurried down the steps he paused 
again to call back: 

** Take command of the house, madame — and 
the servants.** 

He descended a few steps and stopped again 
to say more gently: 

** We both — you and I — ^want Nahir Hanim to 
get well, don't we? " 

All he saw of her face was her eyes. They 
were enough. They widened and deepened with 
understanding of an inner meaning he had hardly 
realized himself till the moment. In a seizure of 
confusion he dashed from the house. 

He hastened to find Murison, losing himself in 
blind alleys, almost bowling over black-dad, 
veiled figures, shoving beggars aside, cutting un- 
der the very noses of horses, and braving the 
horns of restive buffaloes. Murison 's home was 
empty and the Albanian servant could not under- 
stand a word Jebb said. 

Frantic with impatience, he hailed a passing 
araba, and ordered the driver to make haste to 
the Austrian consulate : 
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** Nemtse Konsolos — chapoojakl *' 

He found Hellwald at the door and was invited 
to join him in coffee, but he explained his 
urgent need of Murison. Hellwald had seen him 
a moment before on his way to the British con- 
sulate and offered to go along to show the way. 

When he learned the cause of Jebb's speed he. 
clapped him on the shoulder. 

'' Bomben, Granaten! but you will be rich in a 
day, Doctor Yep. Fehmi Pasha is made of money. 
He's an old skinflint, but you should tap him well. 
How much did you ask himf ** 

'' Nothing. '^ 

* * Nothing 1 Are you crazy 1 You must make a 
big bargain with him. ' ' 

** I haven't the time. Afterward, perhaps.'' 
** Afterward is too late." ^ 

* * The woman is dying. I must operate at once. 
And such a beautiful operation ! I must lay bare 
her heart — do you understand? It's a very rare 
piece of work. I've never had it before." 

** All the more reason for a beautiful fee. 
Really, my boy, you must." 

** There's Murison. He just turned the cor- 
ner." 

And Jebb deserted him incontinently. 

He was thinking of a deal more than the opera- 
tion or the money. His heart was pounding in 
his ears ** Miruma! Miruma! " The sight of her, 
the being with her, hearing her, watching her 
great soul on trial, proving itself wonderful, had 
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engulfed him deeper than ever in the thought of 
her. 

When he left Fehmi Pasha's roof it had swept 
over him that a failure to save Nahir's life meant 
surrendering Minuna into the hands of Fehmi 
Pasha. He could see the old man as a widower 
caressing the young girl with shrinking talons as 
if she were his gold. 

Jebb was the more eager to have Murison's 
Scottish calm to steady him, lest his fierce desire 
set his nerves in unsurgeonly disorder. 

He came up with Murison, and told him breath- 
lessly what he wanted. The fellow-countryman 
of the poet who grieved over a frightened field- 
mouse needed no urging. He said that he had 
himself been called in to prescribe for Nahir 
Hamm, but had come to no nearer diagnosis than 
typhoid fever, which did not materialize ; malaria, 
which did not respond to his quinine; and con- 
sumption, for which he knew no relief. He had 
never heard of Jebb's empyema, but he was con- 
vinced because Jebb was convinced. 

On their way they stopped at the ejza-hane, or 
drug-bazaar, but its stock was chiefly filled with 
things that were just out or had never been in. 

** Nahir Hanim's heart is so weak that I am 
afraid to put her under chloroform or ether,'* 
Jebb said; ^* I shall have to rely on local 
anesthesia. I might not get pure cocaine 
here. The best and simplest thing is pure cold 
water. ' ' 
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^ * Cold water ! ' * Murison exclaimed. 

* * Yes, if boiled water is chilled and injected in 
the surrounding region, it causes a perfect me- 
chanical inhibition of the nerve impulses/' 

** Marvelous 1 '' said Murison; ** I never learn 
anything here in Uskub. I might as well be in 
Sahara/' 

They stopped at Murison *s home to get the case 
of instruments, sutures, gauze, and everything his 
little equipment provided. Then they quickened 
their steps to the konak of Fehmi Pasha. As 
they neared it they saw a stream of women enter- 
ing the gate in the wall, and other women coming 
out. 

** What does that mean? '* Jebb asked. 

Murison answered solemnly: ** They must be 
the women of the neighborhood. When they hear 
that a woman is dying they go into the sick-room, 
strangers and all, without ceremony, and kneel 
there to pray for her repose, just as strange men 
help to carry the coflfin to the grave.'* 

** But she isn't going to diel " Jebb insisted. 
** I'm not going to let her die ! " And he thought 
of Minima as much as of Nahir. 

He knocked at the door and was admitted by 
a servant who had been weeping. He went up the 
stairs with as businesslike an air as if he were 
in an American home. He marched straight into 
the sick-room, beckoning the uneasy Murison to 
follow. He paused at the door, for the room was 
filled with heavily veiled women surrounding the 
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bed, where Nahir, feeling grateful to her anony- 
mous comforters, was also praymg. With her 
right hand raised, the forefinger pointing upward, 
she faintly murmured her testimony that there is 
but one God and Mahomet his prophet : 

^' Esh-hedu enne la ilahe illalah, ve esh-hedu 
enne Moohammeden resoul ooUah *' 

Her hand fell of its own weakness before she 
finished the long ritual. Jebb stood irresolute at 
the door, angered at the resignation which would 
not help him in his battle. Murison stood by him, 
feeling a reverence that Jebb could not respond 
to. It was Murison *s profession to make death 
easy and beautiful. It was Jebb's to fight it to 
the last. 

Hearing a rustle, he turned to find Miruma with 
her hands full of fresh linen. She was still occu- 
pied with the tasks he had set her. 

He pointed to the premature mourners and 
spoke gruffly: 

** Get *em out. She must not be allowed to give 
up. She must help us make her live. Get 'em 
out.'* 

Miruma put down her burden and, going among 
the kneeling women, whispered gently to them. 
They rose and withdrew — almost with disappoint- 
ment as it seemed to Jebb. When they had gone, 
Jebb forgot them. He turned to Miruma : 

** You have boiled water in plenty! '* 

'' Yes, Jebb Effendim." 

** Will you please take some of it in a clean 
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bottle and let it cool on ice if you can. Is there 
ice? " 

'' Yes, Jebb Effendim.'' 

'' Where is the Pasha? '' 

** I deed adviced him to go to the mosque to 
pray for Nahir Hanim, and to take weet him his 
three sons who deed come home to help their 
mother to die in peace and to exchange the helal 
weet her/* 

** You are a genius,'' Jebb said. Jebb's look 
was so warm with admiration that she fled in ter- 
ror. A compliment is a dangerous thing in Tur- 
key. It makes the genie jealous. 
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XVI 

A DT7EL WITH THE CUP-BEABEB 

At Jebb's request, and with the Pasha's au- 
thority. Minima had taken command of the house. 
The servants, seeing in her their probable future 
mistress, trod upon one another to please her. 
There were many of them, and she set them flying 
in all directions. The old housekeeper was miffed 
at first by the new authority, but Miruma won 
her over as she won everybody, and the Bash- 
Kalfa drove the Kalfas to unwonted energy. 

First, she ravished the entire supply of the 
household's linen and had it transported to the 
upper floor, where it was put to baking in every 
utensil she could gather. She invaded the kitchen- 
building in the garden, won over the savage ne- 
gress in charge, and persuaded her to set the cop- 
per kettles and earthen jars at her disposal. In 
the hall the old coffee-woman was impatiently im- 
ploring the water to boil — not for coffee, but for 
scouring floors and tables. And on the two Amer- 
ican stoves abovestairs and below and on every 
foot-warming tandour she could find, she had 
some vessel boiling or baking fabrics, instru- 
ments, utensils. 

192 
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The eldest son's room had been emptied of all 
its furniture and scoured with boiling water — 
floor, walls, windows. A long table from the 
kitchen, scoured and scoured again, had been- 
taken thither by the porter. 

Jebb found the whole household in an orderly 
commotion. The bathroom in marble, but tubless, 
had been set apart for him. He and Murison re- 
tired there to prepare themselves for the task. 
They slipped oflf their street clothes and put on 
two newly baked house robes and two pairs of 
baked slippers. Then they began on their hands. 

** More patients have died from doctors* finger- 
nails than you could imagine,*' said Jebb, as he 
fished for a nail brush at the bottom of a steam- 
ing basin. 

Ordering Murison to follow his example, he set 
to work scrubbing his hands with soap and ach- 
ingly hot water. Then he tossed an antiseptic 
into another basin, and washed his hands there 
to remove the germs; then he washed his hands 
with hot water to remove the antiseptic ; then with 
alcohol to remove the oil of the skin; then with 
hot water to remove the alcohol. 

His hands and Murison 's were almost parboiled 
and almost flayed before he felt them safe. Next 
he wound baked linen strips round Murison *s hair 
and his own, like turbans, and even muffled up 
their mouths. Then they girded the cords of the 
house-robes tight and sallied forth, taking care to 
touch nothing with their sterilized hands. 
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To the eyes of the sick woman they looked less 
like human beings than like the two angels Moon- 
kir and Nekir who sit at the foot and the head 
of a fresh grave to catechize the newly dead. She 
would have been more afraid of them than she 
was, but that she was too weak even for much 
fear. She only knew that she feared death a little 
less than she feared Jebb. 

Miruma was begging her to wish to live and 
try to live, for the sake of the children who needed 
her and the husband who loved. She was so 
gentle and so eager that Nahir Hanim was almost 
persuaded to believe her. 

Jebb, entering the hanim 's room, found there 
a covey of terrified daughters who had stolen in 
for further prayers. He scattered the daughters, 
but tried by smiles and nods to comfort the para- 
lyzed victim of all this ceremonial. He must in- 
still courage in the whole household and conceal 
from everyone how dire was his own fear — a fear, 
not of vague things, but of countless, conspiring 
dangers that only his learning and experience 
could realize. He concealed his dread und^r a 
sharp and peremptory manner. And they iriead 
it as coldness or indifference 1 

Taking a hot, dry sheet from a boiler, he 
slashed a large hole in it and threw it across the 
body of Nahir. The region of her waist was all 
he exposed. That he laved with hot water, soap, 
carbolic water, hot water, alcohol, and hot water. 
Then he gathered the sheet about her, and with 
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Murison's help carried her into the room of the 
eldest son. 

There again he sterilized the tender flesh, 
wrapped the body above and below, and putting 
his hands once more through the super-sterilizing 
rites, took the needle from the boiling water, and 
filled it with the boiled water that Minima had 
chilled at his request. Then he asked her to close 
the door and guard it. He would not risk so much 
as touching it. 

Adjusting Nahir Hanim so that her head was 
comfortable, but low, and her chest high, he in- 
jected sterilized water in the region over the 
point of the heart — six times, with a total of no 
more than an ounce. 

While he waited for the local paralysis to be 
complete, he took the necessary instruments from 
the boiler and laid them out on a linen covered 
table, arranging them in their order, and coach- 
ing Murison in their names and uses. 

Nahir Hanim was too weak to be very curious. 
The ebbing of her life had brought its own anaes- 
thesia to soul and body. Her chief emotion was 
a dim wonder, like moonlight wavering through 
a fog. A part of her was detached from the total 
of her. She could hear words in a strange lan- 
guage, she could hear the click of instruments, 
and later she could hear the sounds of their labor 
on her own flesh, but she felt nothing more than 
a vague and misty wonderment. 

The soft-hearted Murison was far more terri- 
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fied than she. He stood fighting oflf womanly ten- 
derness and whispering to himself to be a man, 
lest Jebb despise him. He could not have dreamed 
that Jebb was also at war with himself, and so 
full of dismay at his problem that he was greatly 
tempted to give up the case and leave the woman 
to a peaceful death. He thought of Minima and 
how much success or failure meant to her, but 
that was an unnerving sentiment and he tried to 
banish it as a soldier going into battle dismisses 
thoughts of home. He paced the floor, collecting 
his faculties and laying out his plan of campaign, 
and wondering why he had ever undertaken so 
critical a task with so many chances against him, 
under such unfavorable conditions. He found 
himself gazing through the unlatticed window of 
the son's room at distant mountain peaks. Some- 
how they seemed to send him strength from their 
abundance, and to lend him their own solid calm. 

He set his jaw hard and strode back to the 
table, tested the site of the operation, found it 
without tenderness, and for the greater good of 
mankind, bade his own nerves forget all pity, all 
the sentiments that are beautiful in everybody but 
a surgeon. 

He selected a scalpel of medium size and, hold- 
ing it like a violin bow, drew it across the skin, 
which parted and drew back like silk. Then he 
incised the thin straw-like covering of the fascia 
of the greater breast muscle, and pressed the 
blade through its stout fabric. 
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** Some retractors,** he said. 

Murison felt the room rocking. 

* * The retractors, quick ! ' ' ,Jebb repeated 
sharply, and he fitted them into the opposite edges 
of the muscle to hold it back. 

** The forceps,'* he commanded, ** and a 
clamp. * ' 

Clamping one end of a severed vein, he picked 
up the other with the forceps. 

** Hold this! " He gave the forceps into Muri- 
son 's white hand; while he snatched up a catgut 
thread, looped it over the mouth of an artery, and 
knotted it with a dexterity a sailor would have 
envied. And so he did with all the small arteries 
he was compelled to cut. 

The intercostal membrane, and the muscles it 
covered, he similarly penetrated as if they were 
so much canvas, or bundles of twine, but with a 
precision that was exquisite. He drew them out 
of the way with retractors, exposing the great 
throbbing tube of the internal mammary artery. 
This fountain of motherhood he did not venture 
to cut and ligate, but simply drew out of danger. 

The stout stuff of the triangular breast muscle 
next barred his way, and he went through its 
fibers by gently persuading them apart with dull 
edges. Now he had arrived at the delicate and 
watery fabric of the pleura. Cautiously, anxiously 
he pressed it aside, and with it displaced the scar- 
let web of the lungs. And now he had reached 
his destination. 
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*' There's the pericardium, if you want to see 
ity" he muttered as he cleansed the walls of the 
shaft he had made. 

Murison looked and felt dizzy to his very mar- 
row. He had attended a few lectures in anatomy, 
had studied pictures in textbooks, had seen 
wounds, and worked over them. But there was 
something appalling in the almost joyous en- 
trance of this amiable fiend through the manifold 
warp and woof of the bodily vestment. The as- 
tonishing variety and complexity of structure and 
function unearthed in one small opening bewil- 
dered him as a wonder-work of God 's loom. But 
to his pious and Scottish soul Jebb's raid upon 
the sanctuary was a mingling of unholy and holy 
— in- part a rebellion against the Creator by a 
creature; in part a tribute to a Creator that could 
form a creature to inquire into His own mys- 
teries, criticise and readjust them to his own pur- 
poses. 

The clergyman was thrilled by the awful power 
and prowess of the surgeon, but the businesslike 
impiety of Jebb's manner shocked him. He cut 
or plowed through or pushed aside whatever op- 
posed him, as if he were rummaging the very ark 
of the covenant. 

But Jebb was not pondering mysteries, he was 
manipulating a wilderness of facts. He had pre- 
pared the scene for the final step, and he woke 
Murison from his reveries with a sharp: 

** Give me a couple of toothed forceps, quici." 
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Mnrison handed him a cartilage knife. 

** No, thank God I don't have to cut out any 
cartilage — toothed forceps, I said/' 

Murison gave him a bistoury and trocar to 
select from. The intense strain Jebb was labor- 
ing under betrayed him into an impatient out- 
burst. 

** Damn it, man, can't you remember any- 
thing! " 

** Please don't swear — ^now! " gasped Murison. 

'* Hell," growled Jebb as he snatched two for- 
ceps himself, and delicately fastened one of them 
in the wall of the pericardium. 

** Hold this, and be careful," and he put the 
forceps in Murison 's grip. ** Don't move." 

He seized the wall a little lower down in the 
other forceps, transferred them to his left hand, 
with his right reached for the scissors and made 
a slight incision, which he lengthened a trifle with 
a probe-pointed knife. 

The gushing result so delighted Jebb that he 
called out to the wavering Murison: 

** That ought to please you, old man; we're 
turning the yellow devils out of the church. See 
'em scatter ! ' ' 

He was happy with the sanest, noblest joy a 
man can feel — ^the exultance of the scholar who 
is at once explorer, discoverer, crusader, re- 
former, healer, and re-establisher of a tormented 
soul in a cleansed house. Even as he chuckled 
he called for a curved needle, already threaded 
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with a suture, and stitched the edges of the open- 
ing to the tough muscles adjacent. When he had 
purified the pericardium, he spoke again: 

*' Would you like to see her heart? '* 

Murison found strength to gaze down the tiny 
well, and in the gloom he could just see the im- 
prisoned throbber — ^the little red sultan of that 
realm. It was to Murison a glance into the holy 
of holies. The mechanism of it, yet the mysticism 
of it! It was the very machinery of the soul. 
And he turned away, afraid, afraid. 

But Jebb was fighting too hard to be afraid of 
what Murison feared. He had so many other 
things to fear. His time was critically brief, the 
tissues were recovering from their ansesthetic 
sleep, and he must not be surprised with the heart 
bare and the nerves waking to agony. The 
woman's strength was pitifully small, and she 
might slip away from him like a vapor any mo- 
ment. Everywhere was some vein or artery wait- 
ing to waste the precious blood. He had much 
to do to arrange for the drainage of that inner 
citadel, for the dressing and packing of the 
wound, and its fortification against the armies of 
infection mustering outside in every breath of air. 

But at last, with every faculty at work, his task 
of reconstruction was finished. He had come 
safely through a thousand dangers, and he 
breathed deep as he said: 

** Now, Murison, lend me a hand and we'll get 
her back to her room." 
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But Murison did not hear him. Murison was 
a heap on the floor. 

Jebb smiled tolerantly and, gathering Nahir 
Hanim into his arms as if she were even more 
fragile than she was, called out: 

* * Madame, please open the door ! ' * 

Miruma obeyed and stared at him with white 
wonder as he cautiously felt his way. 

His smile told her of his success, but all he 
said was : 

** You might go in and look after Murison Ef- 
fendi. He has fainted." 

Then he carried his burden to her room and 
restored her to her canopied and coquettish bed 
from Paris. Her great dreamy eyes glowed 
through her veil in questioning patience. A 
phrase came to him from his Turkish grammar, 
the greeting the Osmanli bestows on one who has 
come safely through a sickness: 

' * Gechmish ola ! ' ' — * * May it be past and for- 
gotten! " Her eyes showed that she understood. 
She was too weak to feel much, but what little 
she felt was better than the great fear that had 
possessed her. 

All the rest of that day and all that night Jebb 
kept watch over the treasure-trove he had haled 
from the edge of the abyss. He fought off death 
with drug and stimulant, and saved her life over 
and over every hour. He paid little heed to Fehmi 
Pasha, except to tell him to keep his terror- 
haunted visage out of sight. 
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The next noon Jebb went out for a drive in the 
air. He was swaying in his tracks with exhaus- 
tion, and wild-eyed with lack of sleep 

As he got into an araba he met Murison, leaned 
heavily on him, and burbled as if he were drunk : 

*' Murison, old boy, you thought I was a brute, 
and I was. If I'd have been a tenderer man, I'd 
have fainted with you. There 'd have been a corpse 
on the table and two damned fools under it." 

Murison forgave the jab, and retorted with the 
soft answer. 

** God bless you, doctor. You're the best man 
in the world. ' ' 

Jebb leered at him blearily. '* I'm not a good 
man, Murison, but I'm a damfine doctor, and it 
was a beautiful operation." 

When the araba drove away with him he was 
fast asleep before it turned out of the gate. The 
abstemious Turks who passed and saw his head 
wobbling on his breast grinned contemptuously at 
him for another drunken Christian. But he was 
neither drunk nor a Christian, and the non-sec- 
tarian mountains seemed to regard him with 
respect. 
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It was a long and busy week before Jebb felt 
that Nahir Hanim could safely be entrusted to the 
care of Minima and Murison, though he had 
schooled them in all the tasks and problems that 
were likely to arise. Meanwhile Gani Bey was 
flourishing in the radiant household of his father 
and mother, the British consul was again out- 
swaggering the Bussian consul in the streets of 
Uskub, the Serb's sick buffalo no longer leaned 
on its yoke to cough, and various and sundry 
beggars, beys, and aghas were the better for 
Jebb's visit. He felt that he had a right to set 
about his own business. 

It had been a busy week in Turkey, too. Abdul, 
** the Damned,'' had been plucked from his throne 
like a vulture dragged from a charnel nest. The 
Young Turks governed a new Turkey. 

Jebb called upon the Pasha and after as much 
delicacy of palaver as his curt soul could manage, 
he broached the hateful subject of compensation. 
The Pasha's cgffee-cup shook and he choked a 
little on his smoke. He recovered sufficiently to 
say with a rather restrained enthusiasm: 

203 
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** Your servant can never repay you for your 
service by mere paras and piastres, Jebb Effen- 
dim, but may he ask what you would consider a 
fair recompense? *' 

His smile turned to a grimace of pain as Jebb 
answered crisply: 

** Twelve hundred pounds/' 

The Pasha translated it into his own terms : 

* * Bin iki yuz lira ! ' * He nearly rolled oflf the 
divan. ** Mazallah! It is the price of the wife 
herself. ' ' 

** You have your wife back from the edge of 
the grave, haven't you? It was a hard fight." 

** Oh yes, Jebb Effendim. You have accom- 
plished a miracle. But twelve hundred pounds 
is much money for a physician.'' 

'* Is it too much for a wife? " 

'' No, no, but " 

'* Of course if the Pasha is poor, let us say no 
more. I have cured beggars in Uskub from whom 
I asked nothing except their thanks." 

The Pasha loved the reputation for money 
almost more than the money. He wriggled M^ 
little: ^^" 

** No, no, your servant is not so rich as some 
men, but he is not so poor as others. But twelve 
hundred pounds for a week's work! Why, look, 
eflfendim, when the Padishah — ^whom Allah pre- 
serve! — presented me with Miruma Hanim he 
gave me for her nekyah only one thousand 
pounds for her whole lifetime." 
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Having led him into the noose, Jebb tightened 
it. 

** I will throw off one thousand pounds of my 
billy Pasha, if yon will release Miruma Hanim and 
restore her nekyaW 

The Pasha was too full of astonishment to have 
room for wrath. He sputtered: 

** You ask me to — to divorce my wife? *' 

'* Your other wife." 

*' But wh-why? Do you want to marry 
her? '' 

* * If I wanted to marry her, should I be leaving 
Uskub to-morrow, forever? " 

One thunderbolt followed another about the 
Pasha's head: 

* * You leave Uskub forever ! What of my poor 
sick wife — ^my Bash-Kadin? You will leave her 
to die? " 

Jebb had foreseen the question and he had 
planned his answer with care, composed it in 
French and rehearsed it. He spoke with less than 
his usual stumbling: 

** The best thing I can think of to cure your 
wife. Pasha, would be the news that she no longer 
had a young and beautiful rival. If you went 
to her, and said, * You are my only wife 
now,' it would be better than any medicine I 
could prescribe. I put a knife almost in her 
heart. You have left one there. Give Mi- 
ruma Hanim the talaq and you will save Nahir 
Hanim." 
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The Pasha was breathing deeply and liis eye 
was softening. 

* ' And, ' ' Jebb added, * ' you will save one thou- 
sand pounds of my fee. * * 

Even greed was less strong than curiosity. The 
Pasha studied Jebb closely as he asked : 

*' But why — ^what difference does it make to 
yout *' 

It was well that Jebb's profession had taught 
him in many a crisis to keep his emotions out of 
his features, for he said with perfectly level look 
and tone : 

^' It is a whim of mine, Pasha. Besides, it is 
my duty. I see Nahir Hanim heartbroken by the 
presence of another woman in your life. She is 
the mother of your children. It is horrible, to 
my American notion, that a man should have two 
wives. Most of your Turkish people feel the 
same way. The Padishah forced your second wife 
upon you. The Padishah is deposed, exiled from 
Constantinople. A better man rules in his place. 
You are paying me to bring health into your 
home. Make Nahir Hanim happy, you will make 
her well. 

*' As for Miruma Hanim, she has worked hard 
for your wife. She is worn out with watching 
and with sleeplessness and labor. Without her, 
your Nahir Hanim would have died many times 
in my absence. As a physician I hate to see a 
human life wasted. Miruma Hanim ought to be 
a true wife; she ought to be a mother. Set her 
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free. It ought to be your pleasure; it is your 
duty. And it will save you one thousand 
pounds. * ' 

The Pasha was still craftily looking for some 
occult purpose. He had not been trained to be- 
lieve in straightforward dealing or direct bar- 
gains. 

** You are sure you do not intend to marry 
Miruma Hanim? " 

* * I leave Uskub to-morrow. I shall not return. 
I have business in Salonica and in other cities, 
and then I return to America. I have no expecta- 
tion of ever seeing Miruma Hanim, or you, or any- 
one in Uskub again.'* 

He looked the Pasha in the eyes as he spoke 
and there was no questioning the honesty of his 
intention. 

* * Let me think it over, ' ' the Pasha pleaded. 

'* I leave Uskub to-morrow," Jebb reiterated 
as he rose. 

** Another cup of our miserable coflfee," the 
Pasha urged, pressing him back in his seat. 

The Pasha sipped two cups and puflfed yards 
on yards of smoke before he spoke. Then he 
said: 

** You .think my wife Nahir is well enough to 
leave? " 

** With the instructions I have given him, Muri- 
son Effendi can bring her back to health in two 
or three months. ' ' 

** And you truly think it will help her to recover 
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if I inform her that I shall put away the gift- 
wife! '' 

** It will help more than all my skill/' 

** Then your servant will obey your instruc- 
tions in everything. '' 

^' Miruma Hanim shall have her talaq and her 
nekyahf '' 

** On my honor, and as soon as the court will 
grant the decree,*' and once more : ** You are sure 
you are leaving Uskub forever? '' 

** To-morrow without fail. If you could have 
my money at my hotel '' 

** It will be there, eflfendim. For your skill, I 
shall pray Allah also to reward you. For your 
journey, Allah emanet oloon ! ' ' 

Thus commended to Allah, J ebb paid a last visit 
to Nahir Hanim and, through the Pasha, warned 
her to keep her bed for two months at the least. 
She looked so wan and hopeless at this sentence 
that Jebb turned to the Pasha and nodded to him 
meaningly, and murmured: 

^' Tell her.'' 

The old Pasha dropped down at the side of the 
foreign and frivolous bed and taking one of Na- 
hir 's wisp-like hands to his lips, poured out a 
stream of loverly Turkish; Jebb understood only 
a phrase of it here and there, but he caught the 
words ** Miruma " and '^ talaq,'* and through 
the transparent veil on the waxen features there 
spread a sudden glow. 

In the eyes shining through the rift in the veil 
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there grew tears, large, blinding tears; but they 
seemed to bless rather than burn, and as Jebb 
bowed himself out, the eyes followed him with 
a look he always remembered. That was a fee 
he could never spend. 

As he passed from the house he looked eagerly 
about for Miruma, hoping that she might chance 
to pass by and that he might bid her at least a 
farewell of the eyes. 

But she did not know, and he did not dare ask 
to see her, lest the royal privileges he had en- 
joyed as a physician be withdrawn and he find 
himself abhorred as an invader of the sacredness 
of a Turkish home. So he left the konak of Fehmi 
Pasha with a great heart-hunger unappeased. In 
the street he met Jaflfar just about to enter. See- 
ing no one in view, he ventured to ask the eunuch 
to redeem his ring from the Jew who had it in 
pawn. It was a strain on Jebb's Turkish, but he 
managed to make himself understood with the aid 
of gestures and the money. He poured into Jaf- 
far's hand enough additional funds to pay the 
interest, but never a para would Jaflfar take for 
baksheesh. Late that afternoon his ring with its 
mysterious gloomy stone and its big blinking dia- 
mond was handed to him at his hotel. He put it 
on his finger, less as a talisman than as a sign- 
board for the original owner to see in case he ever 
met him — or her. 

Jebb had, indeed, resolved to leave Uskub for- 
ever, and Miruma forever. The fierce demands 
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of his duties to the lost child cried out against 
him for his neglect, though he felt absolved to 
a degree by the necessity of earning funds and 
saving the lives perishing at his very feet. But 
now there was no further excuse to give his con- 
science. 

He had come to know Miruma better, through 
the veil, the actual veil she wore and the impalpa- 
ble yet impenetrable veil her self-respect, her 
duty, the danger of their situation drew about 
her. And he had come to love her and desire her 
with a passion his heart had never dreamed itself 
capable of entertaining. 

For a few days his dreams took wings. He 
had devised his plot for her release from the use- 
less chain that fastened her to Fehmi Pasha. He 
planned to hurry forth to hunt the lost child. He 
dreamed that he stumbled upon her without de- 
lay. He imagined himself telegraphing Miruma 
to join him and go with him to America as his 
wife. 

His heart was lonely for a helpmeet. His life 
was empty as hers. They belonged to each other. 
He thanked the very fates that brought them to- 
gether through the wilderness of the world. 

And then his thanks choked in his throat. A 
chill hand seemed to reach from the fog and 
throttle him. It was his curse that had brought 
him to Uskub with infinite disgrace, with a deep 
shame that he had concealed only by cowardly 
silences. 
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His curse forbade him to marry any womaiiy 
least of all Miruma. For a black, long night he 
wrestled with the genie from the bottle and the 
morning found him a victor. But his triumph 
had cost him a broken heart and a bleak future. 

Utterly convinced that he would be an odious 
villain to marry Miruma, he felt it his absolute 
duty to check the young love he had seen spread- 
ing into fuller bloom in her heart at every one 
of their meetings, though so few words were said, 
so few looks exchanged. 

Jebb was a surgeon. He believed in the knife 
only as a last resort, but then he believed in cut- 
ting deep and once for all. It had been his hor- 
rible office to read a death warrant to many a 
wretch he could not save, and he had come to 
believe that the anguish was only enlarged and 
embittered by postponements and evasions. 

He thought long and fiercely over his farewell 
to Miruma. He wrote many letters and tore them 
in pieces and burned them in his lonely room at 
the Hotel Turati with its window opening on a 
neglected graveyard. Worn out and nauseated 
with life, he dashed off and sealed the curtest 
message of all, with no hint of the love that 
neither had expressed in a word, and both had 
understood with all their hearts. 

MiBUMA Hanim — ^Madame: 

I leave for Salonica by the next train. I shall 
hunt for the child until I find her. I will let 
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you know when I do. Fehmi Pasha has promised 
me on his honor that he will grant you at once a 
talaq and restore your nekyah in full. I should 
like to be assured of this. Tou might send me 
word, if it is not too much trouble. My perma- 
nent address will be the Union Bank, I Graben 13, 
Vienna (Viyana), Austria. 
With all good wishes, 

Yours faithfully, 

David Jebb. 

He slipped this into his pocket and left the 
hotel. The streets of Uskub are lighted only for 
a while of evenings, and only an infrequent patrol 
or a hungry dog disturbed the night. Jebb easily 
avoided the patrol and found his way by starlight 
to the slumberous home of Miruma. 

He paused in the shadow of the wall opposite 
and mused on the chain of events that had 
brought him in a night of storm to her door. It 
was another man than himself that had taken 
that wild vagary. He must retrace him through 
the labyrinth without a thread to guide him. It 
was another man than the old Jebb who stood 
before her door now and ached with desire to 
remam, or to take back to his own country the 
treasure he had happened upon in the labyrinth. 

In one of the windows there was a faint glim- 
mer struggling through the lattices. He imagined 
Miruma there and he believed that she was think- 
ing of him. Mad projects to climb to her window 
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like a Borneo, or to knock at her door like a min- 
strel, teased him, but he was not mad enough to 
attempt them. 

It was late when the light from within was ex- 
tinguished, and the window was only a blur in 
the starlight. Still he waited, helpless to move, 
till in the distance he heard the taq-taq of an ap- 
proaching patrol. Then he slunk away, stumbling 
as he gazed back at the dim and dwindling walls 
of her home. 

The porter of the hotel was half asleep as he 
opened the door, and left him to grope to his 
room and throw himself down on the bed of lone- 
liness and despair. 

The next morning as he was paying his fare- 
well calls on Hellwald and Murison and other 
friends, he saw Jaffar passing with a botchka or 
parcel-carrier loaded with purchases from vari- 
ous bazaars. 

Jaffar salaamed as to a Grand Vizier. Jebb 
paused, ostensibly to examine the bandages on 
the wrist. Jaffar watched him with a grinning 
gratitude that died out suddenly; for Jebb had 
secretly pushed his farewell letter up the sleeve 
of Jaffar 's coat ahd as he moved away whispered : 

** For Miruma Hanim." 
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Salonica, the Hot Springs of ancient Greece, 
the neighhor of Mount Oljinpus where the twelve 
gods resided; the rendezvous of the unimaginable 
army and navy of Xerxes; rebuilt and renamed 
by Alexander the Great's brother-in-law for 
Alexander's half-sister Thessalonica ; ThesBa- 
lonica " laid in the lap of the Roman Empire," 
as Cicero described it; Thessalonica where St. 
Paul preached and whence he was driven away by 
" certain lewd fellows of the baser sort "; Thes- 
salonica where the Christian emperor Theodosina 
butchered seven thousand citizens to avenge the 
act of a mob ; Thessalonica captured by the Moors 
in the tenth century, and by the Normans in the 
twelfth, and by the Sultans in the fifteenth; Sa- 
lonica filled with Jews who fled from the Gentile 
Inquisition and still keep their Spanish dialect; 
Salonica, the immemorial memorial of Greek, 
Boman, Byzantine, Venetian, and Saracen an- 
tiquities : 

It seemed pretty ancient to the Yankee snrgeon 
who came in an express train and took a cab to 
the Grand Hotel d'Angleterre. 
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The hundred and fifty miles journey had re- 
quired only eight hours, which was not bad for 
Turkey, but the train would not leave the banks 
of the river Vardar, the doleful reminder of Us- 
kub. It followed the winding channel incessantly, 
through mountains and hills, and through the 
gorge of the ** Iron Gate/^ 

Jebb sought nepenthe from his gloom in study- 
ing the Turkish grammar Hellwald had given 
him to keep. Hellwald and the British consul 
had also helped him over the important matter 
of his missing papers, had provided him with a 
substitute for his lost passport and a teskere, or 
license to travel; had coached him in the im- 
portant intricacies of Turkish machinery and 
given him cordial letters to the representatives 
of Great Britain and Austria in Salonica. They 
had agreed to suppress any evil consequences 
that might follow on his practicing medicine with- 
out the diploma the faculty of medicine at Con- 
stantinople issues to foreign physicians. At 
worst there would be a fine of not more than seven 
pounds. 

Jebb had bought in Uskub only a handbag, a 
razor, and necessary linen, and the customs officer 
who boarded this train found nothing to confis- 
cate except Jebb's tip. When he left the train 
he was compelled to have his teskere vise by a 
Turkish oflScial, who took it in charge until he 
should leave the town again. This man sat like 
Behemoth on a creaking chair. He was nearly as 
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fat as that Admiral Soleiman who required four 
porters to lift him from his couch. 

After he had engaged his cabman, Jebb 
was struck with an idea, and hurrying back 
to the recorder of teskeres asked in limping 
Turkish : 

* ' Will the eflfendi look through his papers and 
see if by chance he is holding another teskere of 
mine? *' 

He did not fail to slip a little baksheesh under 
the documents on the desk. The recorder ran- 
sacked his files graciously, but was finally com- 
pelled to conclude : 

** Daveet Jebb Eflfendi could not have passed 
through Salonica — at least not openly and 
legally. ' ' 

Jebb dissipated the menace of this suggestion 
with a further insinuation of baksheesh and has- 
tened to his cab. If he could have found his 
teskere, he would have known just when and 
whence he had arrived in Salonica, and whether 
or not the child had been with him. 

It was black night when his araba rumbled 
along the commendable pavements of Salonica^ 
and deposited him at the Grand Hotel d'Angle- 
terre. A drowsy clerk piloted him to a room, 
lighted candles for him, and opened one eye just 
wide enough to satisfy himself that his baksheesh 
was sufficient. Then he closed the eye and the 
door. 

As Jebb threw off his togs^ he paused to read 
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the hotel rules in a gold-framed poster printed 
in Turkish, Greek, and French. The first rule 
advised travelers to leave their valuables with 
the management. Jebb put his hand to his money 
belt — a new one. It contained no ten thousand 
dollars from an inheritance, yet it bulged pleas- 
antly with something over fifteen hundred dollars 
in Turkish bank notes, representing the greater 
part of his earnings in Uskub. 

The hotel's third rule forbade '* political dis- 
cussions and musical instrimients. * ' Jebb had no 
ear for either. The fifth rule forbade children 
to wander about. A sudden hope thrilled Jebb. 
He threw on his clothes hastily, ran downstairs, 
woke the night clerk from Nirvana, and demanded 
in tangled French : 

** Is it that it is possible that it has here a 
little girl who has about five years and who calls 
herself Cynthia Thatcher, and who found herself 
left here two weeks ago by a gentleman who 
had the air of me! " 

The night clerk, sufficiently startled at being 
snatched from dreamland, was more startled at 
Jebb's question. He plainly thought him a mad- 
man, and fearing to call for help, tried to appease 
him by gentle assurances that there were only 
three children in the house, and two of them had 
gone away with their parents, and the third child 
was a Bulgarian boy of ten. It was Jebb's turn 
to appease the horrified curiosity of the clerk, 
and he managed to convince the fellow that he 
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was at the worst a foreign detective who spoke 
nnspeakable French. 

Then he plodded dismally back up the dark 
stairs to his cheerless room and fell asleep, 
weighed down by every exhaustion. He slept 
through the muezzin's call at dawn and half-way 
to the noon eulam. When he woke at last the air 
was crisp, and liquid with the songs of birds. He 
looked from his window across a plain of gay red 
roofs above latticed windows in white walls, cross- 
channeled with white streets where elms, mulber- 
ries, and cypresses were aligned. Here and there 
mosque domes curved like clustered bubbles ; here 
and there stood the tall lance of a minaret. 

The city seemed to be retreating up the moun- 
tain sides, from the gulf at its feet. The broad 
water was cosmopolitan with shipping and danc- 
ing under the light like a blue mirror. The fore- 
noon air was so pellucid that the eye could reach 
across the bay to a looming peak which Jebb 
guessed to be Mount Olympus. He wondered if 
the Greeks who had a god or goddess for every- 
thing else, had a protecting deity for lost chil- 
dren. 

But there was so much sunlight and beauty in 
the world that despair vanished from his spirits 
like a sleep. He bathed and shaved and dressed 
with speed, hurried down to the dining-room, hur- 
ried through his breakfast, and hurried out to 
deliver his letters of introduction and set in mo- 
tion the hunt for Cynthia. 
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The streets were a crazy-quilt of costume, a 
medley of jargons. At first he felt that he had 
fallen into a town of bearded ladies, for the Al- 
banian men wore ballet-like skirts, and the fezzed 
Jews long gowns like fur-trimmed bathrobes. 
Jebb seemed to see Shylock himself in every gab- 
erdine. Turkish men in polka-dotted shirt-waists 
and baggy trousers trundled carts; butchers car- 
ried their shops with them on mountain ponies 
wearing sandwich boards hung with steaks, and 
ribs, and joints; milkmen carried great sacks of 
milk on the backs of asses. Clothiers showed their 
wares in four-legged bazaars ; and Albanians car- 
ried lemonade- stands on their shoulders. 

The women were of equal variety: Turks in 
black robes with veils drawn; Dunmehs, a curious 
tribe of Mohammedan Jews, whose women wear 
the ferije but omit the veil ; and bare-faced Jewish 
hags and beauties in loud-colored calico and gay 
green headdresses with red chin straps, their hair 
stuffed into strange pearl-trimmed bags like 
sausages. 

It was a city of crazy contrasts. As he paused 
to study an ancient arch around whose century- 
worn base were sculptured Roman soldiers war- 
ring with barbarians, an open street car jingled 
by with a fezzed conductor on the footboard ; and 
the same horizon held a lofty minaret with a tiny 
muezzin whose voice was but a silver thread above 
the hubbub of the striaet. 

At the Austrian consulate Jebb was received 
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with the distinction due his recommendations as 
a friend and a physician. And he was invited to 
cure the stubborn cough of the consul *s daughter. 
He also learned that every effort to trace the 
missing child had ended in negation. 

He visited the American consulate, but the con- 
sul had been summoned to Constantinople, and 
his office could give no help. 

At the British consulate they had much proffer 
of aid but no encouragement. One of the attaches, 
a younger son of a noble house, but smothered 
under the simple style and title of Cranford Ban- 
bury, Esq., was especially courteous. He said: 

** My eldest brother, who wears the title, you 
know, almost married an American actress once, 
and I was within an ace of being sent to our New 
York consulate, so that makes us pretty nearly 
cousins, or something or other, doesn't it? Be- 
sides, you Yankees have been so polite to all our 
friends who have gone to the States, that I feel 
it my duty to be decent to any poor devil who 
has to stop oflf at this God-forsaken end of the 
world. The first man to see is the police commis- 
sioner." 

He took Jebb to the office of the Palis Qomiseri, 
introduced him, and translated the conmiis- 
sioner's account of his vain efforts to find the 
child. Various awkward gaps in Jebb's story 
were bridged over by Banbury, whose official posi- 
tion and whose indignation at any impertinence 
kept the official quelled. 
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Banbury had many suggestions, sought many 
people, quizzed shopkeepers, passers-by, priests 
of every religion, and even the Jewish bootblacks, 
but no one had heard of any lost child whose 
parents had not speedily been found. 

Banbury insisted on Jebb's dining with him 
and revealed all that exquisite English hospitality 
which is as cautious as it is complete, once it is 
extended. 

** You're in a blue funk, old man, and you 
oughtn't to be alone." 

** I'm always alone," said Jebb grimly. 

** Well, I'll do my best to make Salonica an 
exception. There's not much to occupy an Anglo- 
Saxon in Salonica unless you're interested in 
politics. We rather feel we're sitting on dyna- 
mite. The Young Turks are in power, but they 
have an Augean stable to clean up, and the old 
Sultan isn't dead yet. His worshipers are full 
of hope and they keep themselves busy with plots. 
Yesterday mysterious chalk marks appeared on 
numerous buildings round town and everybody is 
afraid of another outbreak." 

'' What have they done with the old Sultan! " 

** Why, haven't you heard? He's here — ^here 
in Salonica. Fact! They bundled him out of 
Constantinople bag and baggage with his regi- 
ment of wives, reduced to a peace footing. They 
plounced him down in the south side of our town. 
He is a kind of prisoner de luxe, settled in a won- 
derful villa built ten years ago by an Italian for 
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the Allatini family. They left it and an Italian 
count lived there a while. Now the (Government 
has turned it into a gilded cage for the ex-Sultan. 
They didn't quite like to treat him as we did 
Charles I., but he's a problem, and no mistake. 
The old tarantula may pop up any day and there 
are people enough eager to help him back to his 
web. 

** But let's not talk Turkish politics. I hear 
nothing else all day. Let's go to a cafe chantant." 

** A cafe chantant in Salonica! " 

** Yes, and on the very spot where St. Paul 
is said to have preached, by Jove. There are six 
other spots that claim the same glory, but none 
of them is probably within a mile of it. Will you 
come along? " 

** Anything to get my mind oflf my troubles." 

** Your troubles will only begin, my boy, when 
you hear the music. A stranded troupe of tenth- 
rate Italian opera singers is trying to earn money 
enough to get back to Milan. God knows I want 
to help them out of this town." 

The admission was only two piastres or ten 
cents apiece. The price seemed small till the 
musicians began, then it seemed excessive. 

Banbury chose a table and the waiter brought 
them coflfee. Banbury rejected it with horror and 
ordered Scotch and soda, in which Jebb begged 
to be excused from joining him. 

The singers were not so bad as their poverty 
implied, and even the thin Italian harmonies bad 
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a glorious richness in Jebb's ear, sick of the 
dolorous squawk and squeal of the shepherds and 
bagpipers about Uskub. 

The crowd was motley, and a few dignified 
Young Turkish officers made a distressing con- 
trast with a number of drunken English sailors 
ashore from a cruiser. 

At a table in front of him Jebb noticed a fat 
neck and short, bristly poll of distinctly French 
extraction. Eventually their owner turned his 
face, glanced at Jebb, stared, turned away, turned 
back, looked uneasy, angry, pugnacious, puzzled. 

Jebb wondered what ailed the man. He was 
sure he had never seen him before. At length 
the stranger rose and left the hall, and Jebb gave 
his soul to the Miserere from ** II Trovatore.'* 
It had a new sound here in Macedonia, and some- 
how he felt that he was himself the man impris- 
oned and crying from the tower of his doom, and 
that the woman who bade him farewell was Mi- 
nima. 

He was absorbed so deeply in the music that 
he failed to notice at first the arrival of a police 
officer who spoke deferentially to Banbury. Ban- 
bury was melting sympathetically under the in- 
fluence of Scotch and Verdi, but he was instant 
with an Englishman's rage at any invasion of his 
privacy. 

Jebb turned in surprise and found the Turkish 
officer regarding him with a piercing scrutiny, 
which Jebb answered with the clear-eyed inno- 
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cence of ignorance. He caught a word here and 
there and gleaned that the conversation had to 
do with a French hotelkeeper (fransiz khanji) 
named Moosoo Carolet, some other person named 
Pierpont, and an unpaid bill. 

Banbury grew more and more furious as he 
thundered Turkish with a curious British intona- 
tion. The officer grew more and more humble 
and finally withdrew in confusion with much apol- 
ogy and many a salaam. 

When he had gone, Banbury said : * * This is the 
most ghastly country in God's world. What do 
you suppose that jackass of a policeman wanted! 
It would be no end funny if it weren't so dis- 
gustingly impertinent. It seems that some silly 
ass of a French hotelkeeper here had a guest who 
lived very royally for a few days then skipped 
without stopping to pay the shot. This jacka- 
napes sees you and thinks you are Pierpont. He 
goes to the police and orders your arrest. 

* * Fortunately you were with me or God knows 
what they would have done to you. You'd have 
spent the rest of your life in the White Tower 
perhaps. The officer came to me with apologies 
for throwing a friend of mine into a dungeon as 
a common thief, but I sent him about his busi- 
ness." 

** That's mighty nice of you. What did you 
tell himf " said Jebb. 

** I said that it was an outrageous insult to a 
gentleman like you, and an unpardonable affront 
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to a representative of His Majesty. I let him 
understand that you are a famous American phy- 
sician just arrived from Uskub with the highest 
credentials, and I made it jolly well clear that 
I would not permit you to be insulted. I told him 
the ass of a Frenchman was mistaken — French- 
men always are. All foreigners look alike in a 
foreign country, anyway, don't theyf And I 
fancy I rather allowed him to believe that if he 
molested you during your stay here the whole 
British navy would drop round and knock the old 
town about his ears. Great weapon that British 
navy. ' ' 

** I never expected to be saved by your fleet,*' 
said Jebb, ** but I'm just as much obliged.*' 

* * Don 't think any more about it. Have another 
cigar and a cup of coffee, and let us hope that 
soprano is really not so unhappy as she sounds." 

Jebb considered the incident closed when he 
had thanked Banbury for his good offices, and he 
returned to the music. Suddenly he gave a start, 
controlled himself, and puffed much smoke before 
he inquired idly: 

** By the way, what was the name of the 
hotel! " 

** The Grand Hotel de — something or other. I 
don't remember. Don't think of it again, I beg 
you. ' ' 

But Jebb thought of it without rest. At length 
Banbury rose impatiently. The Scotch had made 
him drowsy, but he blamed the Italian music. 
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** I can't stand any more of this caterwaul, can 
youf What do yon say to our getting out? I'll 
drop you at your hotel, ehf " 

** Thank you, I think I'll see it through." 

** Very well, I'll wait if you want to." 

** Please don't let me keep you." 

It took much delicate management, but Ban- 
bury was very, very sleepy and at last permitted 
Jebb to bid him good-night. As soon as he was 
out of the building, Jebb rose and searched for 
the policeman. He was greeted with profound 
courtesy. 

Jebb had been mulling the affair over in his 
head, and he was able to ask in intelligible if 
inelegant Turkish: 

* * Will you please tell me the name of the hotel 
kept by Musu Caroletf " 

'' The Grand Hotel de 1 'Europe, effendim. He 
is a dog of a fool to have suspected you." 

Jebb bowed and murmured: ** Good-night," 
and the official answered, ** You are welcome." 

Jebb sauntered carelessly out of the cafe and, 
calling an araba, said : 

'' Grand Hotel de 1 'Europe." 

Arriving there he told the arabaji to wait. He 
found the office alight and M. Carolet talking ex- 
citedly to a lady who was presumably Mme. Caro- 
. let. 

The man stared at Jebb with a dismay that 
seemed to expect at least a challenge to a 
duel. 
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Jebb had rehearsed his French in the cab, and 
he began smoothly : 

^ ' Monsieur thought I had rested at his hotel, is 
it not? '' 

** I was sure of it, monsieur. You look most 
like that miserable pig-dog of a Pierpont. I see 
now that you are not the man — ^he was much 
thinner and not at all like you. I apologize 
humbly. ' ' 

** When was Mr. Pierpont here! '* 

** It has two weeks, monsieur. He arrives in 
state. He seems to have a little too much of the 
gin or the wiskee, but we others always expect 
that from the English and Americans. He orders 
the best room in the house, the best food, and he 
drinks much of the wiskee. Then one day — ^his 
room is empty. He does not come back.'* 

* * How much was his bill 1 ' * 
** Five pounds Turkish." 

** Is it that he left of the baggage? '' 

* * No, monsieur. It was my fault that I did not 
collect in advance, but he was so magnificent I did 
not dare. He brought nothing with him. He said 
he expected his yacht to come for him. He bought 
fresh linen here in the shops and threw the old 
away." 

Jebb smiled sadly. The portrait sounded 
familiar. 
** Did Mr. Pierpont register? " 

* * Yes, monsieur. ' ' 

** May I see the signature? " 
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** But yes, monsieur/* 

Mme. Carolet whisked the little book from a 
drawer and Jebb recognized his own writing with 
a conflict of relief and shame. The name was 
Vanderbilt Pierpont, but the hand was the hand 
of Jebb. 

** One more question. Is it that Mr. Pierpont 
had a child with him — a little girl? *' 

* * No, monsieur, not one. ' * 

** You are sure! " 

'' Perfectly.'* 

** From what city was he comet *' 

** That he did not say, monsieur, and he had 
not of the baggage, monsieur. He talked very 
little and his tongue was a little thick.*' 

** You have no idea where he was before he 
came here! ** 

** Absolutely none, monsieur." 

*a will pay his bill.** 

** Pardon, monsieur? ** 

'* I will pay the bill.** 

*' Nom de Dieu, you will pay the bill I But why 
should monsieur pay the bill of that gentleman? " 

** It is my whim. He was an American. I am 
an American. For the honor of the country— 
but if you would prefer not, I will not pay the 
bill.** 

' * Oh, monsieur, I do not question you. I thank 
you. * * 

He paid the bill and went back to the cab. He 
had found a clew to himself at last. So the devil 
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in him had taken the name of Vanderbilt Pier- 
pont, and talked large and lived high. He shook 
his head helplessly, as a father might over the 
news of fresh crimes by an incorrigible son. 

But having found his alias, how was he to re- 
trace his route! Long after midnight he sat in 
his room pounding his forehead with his fist to 
beat out an idea, and finally one came like a spark 
from a smitten anvil. 

'' The teskere! " 

He could hardly endure the delay till morning, 
and he was waiting at the station when the fat 
recorder of passports waddled in and squeezed 
into his chair. Jebb wished him a very good- 
morning and Allah's favor, and asked after the 
health of his parents, and finally ventured to re- 
quest him to look through his files and see if they 
contained a teskere in the name of V. Pierpont. 
The recorder's huge face changed from suspicion 
to affability. Baksheesh did it. 

And at length after much delay he unearthed 
the document. 

** Yes, effendim, here is the permission for V. 
Pierpont Effendi to travel from Constantinople 
into the interior. It carries the visa of Salonica 
in the writing of my assistant. I was absent .that 
day.'^ 

' ' May I ask the date, and the name of the man 
who issued the teskere." 

The recorder held it out for him to see, and 
Jebb wrote down the name of the official and his 
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address in Constantinople. He conld hardly con- 
trol his excitement as he said: 

* *• One more question, effendim, when is the next 
train to Constantinople? Shall I have time to go 
back to my hotel before it leaves t " 

** I think so, effendim,'* smiled the Turk, shak- 
ing like a vat of jelly; *' the train to Constanti- 
nople runs three times every week, and the next 
train leaves to-morrow/' 

Another twenty- four hours of inaction! It 
seemed that he could not tolerate the delay. He 
was finished with Salonica, so impatient to be 
quit of it that he was tempted to set out for Con- 
stantinople on foot. He actually climbed the 
steep hillside, through the Turkish quarter, past 
the dreamy idlera drooning their narghiles and 
sipping their coffee, past the lazy worshipers at 
the mosques, the yawning dogs, the veiled women 
dawdling the streets. Everything was indolent, 
and the leisurely serenity that had seemed Tur- 
key's greatest charm at first was maddening now. 

Young girls hung about the fountains filling 
their jugs, and a dozen times Jebb saw some pro- 
file, some little form that suggested Cynthia. 
But he was all too well assured that she was not 
in Salonica. 

His restlessness harried him to the long wall 
with its Roman watch-towers still dreaming upon 
the lost empire and housing now the Turkish 
smuggler-catchers. He kept going, stopping to 
drink curdled milk or coffee at some shabby Khaa 
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when he was worn out, then setting forth again. 
He was trying to walk his blues to death. 

Late in the afternoon he reached the southern 
limits of the city, where houses were few and 
fields broad. In the distance he saw a splendid 
palace in a great garden surrounded by a high 
wall. He skirted the edges and continued on his 
way till it began to grow dark. Seeing that the 
sunset was purpling Mt. Olympus and that night 
would soon be upon him, he turned back. 

He was startled by distant cries. He saw peo- 
ple running here and there. Suddenly a little 
veiled figure came out of the twilight and the 
shrubbery close to him. Jebb thought that some 
poor Turkish wife was fieeing from murder or 
persecution. He determined to offer her his pro- 
tection. He ran toward her shouting in English. 
As he came up the little veiled figure drew two 
revolvers and fired at him. 

The bullets whirred past his ears. He would 
have been glad to retreat but his impetus carried 
him forward, and it was momentum rather than 
any foolhardy bravery that led him to leap at 
the murderous lady and wrestle with her for her 
revolvers, which continued to spit fire in a very 
feminine way and fortunately with feminine aim. 

In the highly indecorous wrestle for life, the 
fugitive's thick yashmak was torn loose, and 
Jebb saw to his infinite amazement that the little 
lady wore a heavy beard, and was a little old man. 

No longer restrained by motives of delicacy, 
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Jebb kicked the old gentleman's heels from under 
him and plounced him on the turf, kneeling on his 
arms till he could wrest the revolvers loose. 

The captive kept uttering violent things in a 
violent way ; then he began to plead shrilly. But 
Jebb had lost his Turkish along with his breath 
and his patience ; and he simply held his prisoner 
fast, till the pursuers arrived. They gazed with 
awe at the scene, pouring forth horrified sen- 
tences in which Jebb caught the word ** Padi- 
shah I '' 

He nearly swooned as it came over him that 
the little old gentleman in the disheveled ferije 
and veil was no less — and no more — than Abdul 
Hamid 11. 
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Each of the breathless pursuers laid hold on 
the royal captive, till he looked as many-limbed 
as the spider he has been always called. Turning 
to Jebb, the Turks, with such hands as were free, 
lifted the imaginary dust of homage to their 
breasts and brows. 

Then in a cloud of real dust a mounted officer 
thundered up. While the horse was still fighting 
the curb that brought it to a halt, the situation 
was explained to the rider in clamorous phrases. 

He flung himself to the ground. Once dis- 
mounted, he peered hastily into the veils wadded 
about the prisoner 's face, heaved a sigh of gigan- 
tic relief and gasped : 

**ElhamdullahI" 

Having thanked Allah he turned to Jebb with 
an effusion of personal gratitudes, in excellent 
French somewhat broken with his hard breathing. 
He asked anxiously if Jebb were injured and 
thanked Allah again that he was not. He insisted 
that he was the dust under Jebb's feet, and in- 
troduced himself as Raouf Bey, a cavalry colonel 
or Miralay detailed as the guardian of the Sultan. 

288 
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He was trembling and a pale sweat was on his 
brow, for as he had galloped in pursuit of his 
prisoner, his heart had galloped harder, realizing 
not only what blame this escape would bring upon 
his own head but what calamities upon his people. 

As for the prisoner, he was as far as possible 
from looking the role he played in the history 
and the legend of his long reign. His meager 
five feet of stature lost something further in his 
swaddling robe. The bulging brow over the vul- 
ture beak, and the large ears protruding from 
the swart skull, made him sinister enough. But 
the rouge on his high cheek bones, the stains of 
dye on his beard, and his female garb left him 
ridiculous. 

Only the hysterical, senile frenzy of his strug- 
gles, his oaths, his invocations of the Allah whose 
Shadow he had been on earth, revealed the soul 
that had shut itself in a silken web and sent forth 
spies and messengers of death along every gossa- 
mer thread. It was hard for Jebb to believe that 
millions of Turks should have endured for thirty- 
three years the despotism of this little red-fezzed 
perjurer, this throttler of liberties, this mas- 
sacrer of Armenians and imprisoner of patriots, 
exiler of philosophers, hoarder of gold, this 
craven who had feared for nothing except his own 
bodily security. He was so ludicrously impotent 
now that it seemed cruel even to recall his past 

Jebb was getting new flashlights on the Turkish 
character every day. Here was an instance of it 
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When, at last, after a generation of pions loyalty, 
the Sultan had forced his people beyond the 
bounds even of Islamite submission, and a re- 
spectful revolution had been set on foot, the * * un- 
speakable ' ' Turks could not be merciless even to 
one so merciless; they could not do for their op- 
pressor what Cromwell did for the first Charles 
with so much less excuse. They simply picked 
up their squirming despot and placed him in lux- 
ury at Salonica, feeling that he would be safest 
there, in the inside pocket of the revolution. 

But deposed monarchs are not grateful for 
small mercies, and Abdul Hamid fumed at the in- 
gratitude, insolence, and sacrilege of subjects who 
had left him only thirty women for his harem, 
and only a palace for his dwelling. His plight 
was too unendurably like the life imprisonment 
to which he had condemned his brother, now his 
successor. 

Having no other occupation but conspiracy, 
and knowing that there were numbers of reaction- 
aries outside to aid his restoration for their own 
ends, he had made attempt after attempt to 
escape. Lives had been lost in frustrating some 
of them, and the walls had been built higher and 
higher about him. But evidently a new scheme 
had ripened, for when the sputtering prisoner 
was searched with as much delicacy as was due 
his raiment and his station, Miralay Raouf Bey 
brought to light a crumpled paper. 

By the flicker of a series of matches he found 
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it to be a letter from Albanian sympathizers 
promising the Sultan refuge and concealment till 
an army could be mustered to return him to the 
throne. 

When Baouf had finished this document he 
gave a hasty order, and various followers who 
had come up on foaming horses, set out to scour 
the region. 

They had not beaten the thicket far when they 
started a human covey. Darkling figures sprang 
up and ran in various directions. Some had been 
caught, some had escaped, when with a great 
cracking of whips a carriage dashed from hiding 
and went flying down the road. There was a 
furious gallopade and the pursuit vanished be- 
yond a hill. 

Later the carriage returned under escort. It 
was empty of passengers but loaded with arms. 

The driver dropped from the box to the Sul- 
tan's feet with heartbroken cries of distress and 
adoration. The tyrant has yet to be found who 
cannot procure devotion to the last. The weap- 
ons being removed, the Sultan was humbly com- 
pelled into the carriage and driven slowly back 
to private life instead of forward into civil war. 

Miralay Raouf Bey asked Jebb to walk with 
him: and giving his horse to a soldier to lead, 
trudged alongside Jebb, talking in the German he 
had mastered at his military school. 

When the Allatini villa was reached, and the 
Sultan snugly restored to his nest, Raouf invited 
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Jebb to enter the carriage with him, and returned 
him to his hotel in state. 

That night he was the guest at dinner of a 
group of Young Turkish leaders. The dinner was 
given in the home, the selamlik, of the wealthy 
Chekub Pasha. It was a stately affair — ^a pro- 
cession of luxuries. 

At Jebb's request Cranford Banbury was asked 
to attend as interpreter, though there was little 
need of him in this respect, since all of the Young 
Turks spoke French and German and some of 
them English. But the pride the Englishman 
took in seeing his protege acclaimed as a savior 
of the nation was recompense for the hospitality 
he had shown. 

After a long and flowery speech by a white- 
bearded Young Turk, who had spent part of his 
years in prison and part in exile, Jebb turned to 
Banbury with an anxious whisper : 

* * I didn 't quite understand what he said last. ' ' 

Banbury whispered back: ** They want you to 
name some reward for your wonderful et cetera, 
et cetera. What would you like most, my boy! — 
the diamond star of the order of Nishani Osma- 
nee, or a silver medal for saving life! — or will 
you have it in cash T ' ' 

Jebb did not hesitate about his answer : 

^^ Tell them about the lost child and ask them 
if they can give me any help.'* 

Banbury drawled forth a long story, which 
seemed to touch the guests deeply, for when he 
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finished they all spoke at once, and Cranford ex- 
plained : 

** They promise you the aid of the whole nation, 
and say that nobody in Turkey shall feel himself 
too high or too busy to join the search. But they 
want also to show you some personal favor." 

While seeming to listen politely to the discourse 
of his hosts, and while nodding low every time 
he recognized his name, Jebb had been carrying 
forward in his imagination the consequences of 
this latest turn of fate. He saw his hasty act 
magnified into an event of wide notoriety. It 
would, probably, be cabled home that an Amer- 
ican surgeon had prevented the Turkish emperor 
from escaping, as an American dentist had once 
aided a French empress in her flight. The news- 
papers would headline him for a few days and 
then drop him. 

But the mother of Cynthia Thatcher would see 
the news and — what would she not think? Jebb 
had hoped that she would have given her child up 
as dead. Such a sorrow, bitter soever, would be 
less harrowing than the unendurable thought 
that the child was lost. He preferred that she 
should suffer the lesser torment until that glori- 
ous day when he should appear from the grave 
and place her child in her arms. 

The publication of the news that Jebb was in 
Salonica capturing sultans would not only tear 
the mother's heart open afresh but would set the 
police of America on his trail. There would be 
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cablegrams, arrests, inquisitions, checks, suspi- 
cions at every step. No, he must do his work 
alone. 

His studies in dissection had taught him to 
follow the thin white thread of a nerve through 
all its hiding places, all its ramifications, and he 
felt himself as well qualified to retrace his own 
steps as any of the stodgy police detectives he 
had ever met. 

One thing he felt above all things important — 
that his quest should not be interrupted. When, 
then, Cranford repeated the desire of the oflScials 
to show him some personal grace, the request was 
ready to his tongue: 

* * Tell them that the greatest favor they can do 
me is to keep what I have done a secret, and above 
all not to let my name get into the papers.'* 

** What is this! '* gasped Cranford. ** Mod- 
esty! '' 

** Partly,'' said Jebb; ** not altogether." 

Cranford repeated Jebb's message and it was 
received with unexpected delight, and with prom- 
ises upon Turkish honor that no one present 
should breathe Jebb's name for publication. 

When the feast was finally done, and the elab- 
orate ceremonials of parting completed, Cranford 
walked back to Jebb's hotel with him. 

** Do you think they'll keep the thing secret! " 
Jebb asked anxiously. 

** Never fear," said Banbury. ** They don't 
care to let the friends of the old spider know how 
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near he came to getting away. If it hadn't been 
for a Yankee doctor happening along, he might 
have been in the arms of his supporters to-night, 
and nobody would know to-morrow whose head 
was safe. Trust them to keep that secret! But 
they can show their gratitude in no end of sub- 
terranean ways. They perfected their revolution 
in secret. They '11 do everything for you that man 
can do. It is no end lucky for you to have Sa- 
lonica in your favor.'* 

He went on to explain that Salonica was almost 
supreme at Constantinople since it was the khaki- 
clad regiments of Salonica that had forced the 
old Sultan to restore the constitution, had quelled 
the mutiny he had set up among the troops that 
obeyed his whims, had captured the city to foil 
his plot to butcher the Christians, had solemnly 
deposed him and brought his amiable brother out 
of long oblivion to be the servant of the constitu- 
tion and the people. It was Macedonia that went 
over into Constantinople to help the people. To 
be in favor at Salonica was to be doubly in favor 
at Stamboul. 

Jebb slept well that night, for he had hope to 
soothe his pillow. 

At the station, the next day, the Young Turk 
leaders gathered to wave him good luck, and as 
the train pulled out he heard them crying : 

''Jebb Eflfendi, chok yasha! Jebb Effendi, 
chok yasha! " And some who knew he knew 
French cried : * * Vive le Monsieur Jebb. ' ' 
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And so be set forth on his 24-hour journey to 
Constantinople and puffed at his cigar with his 
first genuine contentment, for he shufBed in his 
hands a sheaf of huyuruldus, letters of commen- 
dation to some of the chief personages of the 
empire. The Jebb who left Salonica in state was 
not the Jebb who had stolen into the town, but 
it was yet a third Jebb that he mus^t stalk through 
Constantinople, the great chaos. 
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The train was only six hours late, so that in- 
stead of arriving in the early morning light Jebb 
came in the full glow of the afternoon. Disap- 
pointment met him at once. 

Constantinople has been likened to a stage spec- 
tacle; from the water-front it is impressive be- 
yond words, but behind the scenes lies cruel dis- 
illusion. Jebb came by the alleyway to the stage 
door. The backyards of cities are not their best 
advertisement, and Jebb's aBsthetic faculties were 
less stirred than his aseptic soul was horrified 
by Constantinople. The approach was over the 
Thracian plains full of lonely marshes. Here and 
there a black-turbaned shepherd watched with 
gun on shoulder. Camel trains nodded and 
slumped along the roads, eagles rose in circles, 
and storks and pelicans gyrated like aeroplanes 
of curiously impracticable design. 

Below the jimcture of the land and sea walls 
covered with the stains of nearly six hnndred 
years the profane railroad chuffed, following the 
edge of the glistening azure of the Marmora Sea, 
past the blood-stained castle of the Seven Towers 
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and through many a narrow street aligned with 
ramshackle huts roofed with petroleum cans 
beaten flat. The cars almost grazed at times the 
tumbling sea walls of the city, and added dust 
to the miserable gypsy-dens ; then pushed through 
the Psamatia quarter of the Greeks and Ar- 
menians, through districts of Moslem architec- 
ture, and all the long distance round the curving 
southern shore and up to the railroad station. 

And now at last Jebb could say with Lamar- 
tine, ** Thank God! I am in Stamboul/' 

But Jebb could not have echoed his dictum that 
it is the most beautiful spot on earth, for Jebb 
came to the city in no frame of mind to adore it. 
He came unwillingly and on a business so urgent 
that he would have preferred it to be never so 
small and never so new. He regretted its million 
or more of people, its three cities in one, its 
rugged hills, its Babel of languages, and its far- 
reaching antiquity. 

What was it to him that this community had 
been there for twenty-one centuries before he was 
born; that the Turks had held it since Columbus 
was a little boy, and that their chief mosque had 
been built by the Christians for a cathedral at a 
time when the blue-painted British savages had 
been first invaded by the Jutes, the Saxons, and 
the Angles; that the first of the city's great fires 
had blazed up about the time that Nebuchadrezzar 
was carrying the Jews off to captivity in Babylon, 
and that its founding overlapped the glory of the 
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Nineveh whose history, just recently emerging 
from the mounds, is lost in the vast backward and 
abysm of antiquity? 

All this was only an increase in Jebb's difficul- 
ties. What was Hecuba, or Nineveh, to him? He 
had hieroglyphs and cuneiform mysteries of his 
own to puzzle out, and his chief hope in Constanti- 
nople was that her police force might be modem 
enough to help him find the lost child or trace 
at least his own footsteps through the twisted 
streets. 

Of this he had some confidence, for he carried 
in his pocket documents promising him the free- 
dom of the city. They had already worked magic 
with the customs inspector who boarded the train. 
They promised great things for his other prob- 
lems. When he descended from the sleeping car 
and fell among the riotous Kurdish porters, blue- 
bloused, black-belted, and swarthy-faced, fighting 
for his handbag, his heart sank. 

But behind a grilled inclosure he found a drago- 
man whose cap wore the name of the Hotel Bris- 
tol, which Cranford had recommended. He in- 
trusted his destinies to this man, and under his 
guidance showed his teskere to the proper official, 
and gave the appropriate tip to the kolji, who 
pretended to inspect his baggage. 

The dragoman led Jebb and the porter who 
carried his bag out into the noisy streets, through 
a whirlwind of newsboys howling gazetas of every 
language, even English. A red-fezzed cabman on 
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the box of a rickety araha folded his newspaper 
and took up the lines. The dragoman gave him 
the destination and salaamed to Jebb, the hamal 
salaamed his thanks for the baksheesh, and the 
carriage whirled from the station. 

And now Jebb was once more in Constantinople 
among strange perspectives, peculiar architec- 
ture, and an atmosphere that is all its own. He 
tried to remember some scene, catch some re- 
minder that he had passed this way before, but 
that room of his memory would not open. 

His breath left him as he caught a sudden view 
of Santa Sophia, established on that place for 
thirteen centuries, till its dome among domes had 
almost earned the phrase of Nabi Eflfendi^s Coun- 
sels, ** the eighth planet.*' He began to under- 
stand why the Turks call the city Ummeluma, 
** the Mother of the World "; or Deri-Sa-a-det, 
** the Door of Prosperity.'' He hoped the door 
would open for him. 

His stay in Uskub and his pause in Salonica 
had so habituated him to Turkish houses, latticed 
windows, mosques, minarets, fountains, gardens, 
fezzes, ferijes, veils, street merchants, kafenes, 
bazaars, buffaloes, soldiers, moUahs, hodjas, der- 
vishes — that Constantinople's Turkishness did 
not smite him full in the face as it does the tourist 
arriving by sea, and landing, plounce 1 in the capi- 
tal as in a pool. 

What chiefly overwhelmed Jebb was the huge- 
ness of the city — as large as ten Salonicas or fifty 
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Uskubs — as large as if Boston, San Francisco, 
and St. Louis faced each other in one mass. 

** You can light your cigar in Europe and flick 
the ashes in Asia, ' ' said De Amicis. And through 
the city as through a tumultuous sluice boil the 
currents of two continents and numberless civili- 
zations. 

Over its famously infamous pavements Jebb's 
araba glided, till it rumbled on to the rough boards 
of the Galata Bridge afloat upon the oily waters 
of the Golden Horn. After he had paid his toll 
of one para, his driver proceeded. The great pon- 
toon was thronged with every imaginable manner 
of man and woman — in every imaginable costume, 
from the half -nakedness of children to the long 
robes of Arabs and the black wraiths of the veiled 
women; for the emancipation of the nation has 
not yet reached the hatless wives, the hat-forbid- 
den women of Turkey. 

There were European hats enough in the crowd, 
but they were worn by foreigners. Some of the 
hats were so American that Jebb looked under 
them, counting on finding a face he knew. It 
seemed impossible that such a melee should not 
include some acquaintance of his. 

It was a thick and sluggish stream pouring both 
ways on the bridge. There were carriages of 
every sort, victorias from England, Turkish 
coaches with veiled faces, and a surly eunuch sit- 
ting by the driver and crying ** Vardal varda! " 
There were pedestrians of all the races. Here 
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or there the human express-wagons or hamals 
bent under loads so enormous as to seem rather 
comic than pathetic. One porter swept a wide 
swath with his vast pack of petroleum cans, an- 
other supported a hogshead ; others anything that 
trucks usually carry in other countries. Every- 
where these Samsons went carrying each his 
Gates of Gaza. 

Jebb's eyes darted here and there in the throng, 
as a fisher hangs over a stream with harpoon 
poised. He missed this face in looking for that, 
saw a friend at first glance, and at second glance 
saw not even a resemblance. 

A derby hat unmistakably American caught his 
eye and he turned to stare at it. At the same 
instant he heard a voice behind him, almost at 
his elbow. 

** Hello, old man! — how's electricity! '' 

Jebb whirled so quickly that he nearly sprained 
his neck. He caught an over-the-shoulder grin and 
heard a Yankee chuckle. He could not recall the 
face or the voice, but the race was plainly his own. 

The fellow-countryman moved on through the 
crowd. Jebb stood up to identify him, but saw 
only a glimpse of red hair. He was tempted to 
leap out and go in search. But a hamal carrying 
two huge barrels on his shoulders drifted between, 
and hid the wayfarer from sight. Jebb sank back 
in the araba, cudgeling his memory. 

Who was the red-headed man? 

Why did he mention electricity! 



A KEW FLAN 

Leaving the sonorous bridge, the araba rolled 
into ancient Galata, watched over by the high- 
hilled tower that has shouldered into the sky since 
the people of Genoa ruled here, never dreaming 
that one of the Genoese should open a new world 
to the West. 

Through the streets and shops of Galata and 
on up the hill into the district of Pera the horses 
tugged. 

Though the route lay eastward the progress 
was westerly, for here the clubs, the shops, the 
hotels, the homes were mainly European. Here 
were the embassies of the nations, each with its 
flag offering sanctuary to its citizens. And it was 
one of these flags that brought something gash- 
ing from Jebb's heart into his throat and on into 
his eyes, for he saw red and white stripes billow- 
ing luxuriously and stars trembling in a blue field. 

As the carriage passed the American embassy 
Jebb's homesick eyes drank in the beauty and 
meaning of the emblem. He looked back at it till 
the turn in the street hid it ; and he was filled with 
a glad, sad longing, for he wondered when, if ever, 
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he should dare return to the shelter of its 
folds. 

With all his soul he wished that he had never 
left the shadow of the flag. And then with all 
his soul he recalled the futile wish, for he real- 
ized that without his adventure he would never 
have seen Miruma. Perhaps itlysses in his old 
age was glad of his wanderings, glad to have been 
so delayed in his return, glad to have become 
acquainted even with Circe, to have heard the 
sirens sing, and to have known the hazards of 
Scylla and Charybdis, and the menace of the 
Cyclops. 

So the far-traveled Jebb wondered where Mi- 
ruma was now, what she was doing. He won- 
dered if Fehmi Pasha were keeping his word, and 
how the gift- wife would use her gift of freedom. 
He resolved to write to her; then he withdrew 
the resolution, fearing that his letter might em- 
barrass her, might only awaken the regret he 
hoped she felt. 

At length he arrived at his hotel, a porter 
seized his handbag, and he dismissed the cab- 
driver with his fare and sufficient baksheesh. It 
was most restful to be greeted in his own lan- 
guage and to make his wishes known without 
groping for Turkish, French, or German equiva- 
lents and substitutes. It was pleasant to say 
what he wanted and ask for what he wanted, in- 
stead of asking for or saying only those things 
whose names he chanced to know. 
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His hotel was advertised as being the only one 
with an American elevator in place of a lift. The 
little soaring cage was like a touch of home, save 
for its sloth. His room overlooked a cosy garden, 
and he sank in a chair to give himself just a mo- 
ment 's breathing- while, before he opened his new 
campaign. 

He ran over his letters of introduction again. 
He could not read the rolling arabesques run- 
ning from right to left. He could read only the 
names and addresses, but one of the letters was 
to Shefket Pasha — the Iron Man, the Cromwell 
of the revolution; another was to Niazi Bey, the 
fiery soldier whose photographs were everywhere 
— the matinee idol of the Turks; another to his 
rival in Turkish favor, Enver Bey. With such 
aids how could he fail! 

But before all others Jebb had decided to hunt 
up the oflScial who had issued to V. Pierpont his 
first teskere to travel to Salonica. That was the 
inner end of the tangled cord he must unravel. 
When he inquired at his hotel where the bureau 
of the teskeres was to be found, he learned to his 
disgust that it was in the Zabtieh Nazareti, or 
Ministry of Police, and he must retrace all the 
distance he had come, and more. 

He picked up another araba and was jounced 
down the long hill, across the rattling bridge, and 
on through Stamboul to the ancient Hippodrome, 
which marked his journey's end. All the way 
he had been rehearsing Turkish phrases under his 
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breathy while his eyes fairly winnowed the 
crowds. 

He had a very definite hope that amiable co- 
incidence would bring the red-headed man across 
his path again. But coincidences will not coincide 
by request, and he got only his journey for his 
pains. The train's delay and his own had brought 
him to the bureau after it had closed for the day. 

He had the afternoon and evening to himself — 
very much to himself. He thought of his letters 
of introduction, but if it were too late for an offi- 
cial to be at his desk it was too late for a stranger 
to call on a busy manager of a new empire. He 
thought of the American embassy, but he had a 
strong disinclination to visiting his own country- 
men in his plight, at least before he had exhausted 
the dynamics of the new Turkish Government. 

Impatience gad-flied him into walking back to 
the hotel, and he could not resist the feeling that 
if only he walked far enough and saw people 
enough he would encounter someone who would 
seize him and say : 

* * The lost child is waiting for you. Come with 
me.'* 

To see and be seen was his ambition. He 
studied every face, started after every child. 
Again and again he was thrust through with joy 
as he heard Cynthia's little treble. But it was 
the cry of some Turkish or Armenian or Greek 
little girl. Again and again he thought he saw 
Cynthia disappear round a comer and he would 
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qnicken his pace almost to a nuiy always to find 
tMt the child was nothing like his ward, or had 
vanished into some of the infinite retreats. 

His walk brought him to the feet of Santa 
Sophia, somewhat dingy with its leaden dome and 
somewhat gandy with its red striped walls and 
quite lost in the clutter of ugly buildings about 
it, whence its minarets thrust up like huge white 
spears. But he was in no mood to enter and lose 
himself in the oceanic cave of its interior. 

The superb slopes of the old Seraglio Gardens 
caught his breath away, but the enormity of the 
view only frightened him, as the railroad tracks 
at the base made him eager to have done with 
Stamboul and be gone. 

He bought a copy of the Levant Herald from a 
newsboy and picked up a few morsels of informa- 
tion as to what history had been making at home 
during his long exile. He sat and read it over 
a cup of coffee at a table on the sidewalk, then 
paid his shot and pushed on, pausing for no 
mosque, museum, or bazaar, picking his way over 
the heaps of refuse, avoiding the huddles of sleep- 
ing dogs that pre-empted such sidewalks as bar- 
bers did not fill — the million ownerless mangy 
dogs that owned Constantinople, foraging all day 
and barking all night, until the other day when 
the Young Turks gathered them in and banished 
them to a canine Siberia. 

Again Jebb found himself on the Galata Bridge, 
a foot-passenger in a swirling masquerade. He 
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was always alert for the red-headed man who 
spoke of electricity, a subject of which Jebb knew 
as little as possible. He tried to dismiss him from 
Ids mind with the theory that the fellow had 
simply mistaken him for somebody else. But he 
could neither dismiss the man nor discover him. 

The high tower of Galata, where the fire- watch- 
men oversee the city day and night, tempted him, 
but he was too foot-weary for the climb. He went 
from Galata to Pera up the wide stairway known 
as Step Street. He might have taken the horse- 
car that winds round the hill, but he preferred to 
keep moving. 

He dragged weary feet to his hotel and fatigue 
spoiled a dinner that should have entranced him 
with its old-time dishes. He had an evening to 
kill, and Constantinople is poor in amusements of 
evenings. Jebb felt disinclined to the amphi- 
theater in the Petits Champs, where a visiting 
French troupe was playing Parisian comic operas, 
or to any of the concert-halls, where wretched 
entertainments bore the overbored exile. 

He left the hotel and took the imderground rail- 
way, the tewnel, to the bridge, and paced the 
streets again, seeking, seeking. The surface of 
the Golden Horn was all over-darted with light 
ka'iks, the swallow-swift gondolas of this region. 
Jebb resolved to indulge himself in the strange 
nepenthe that comes from gliding over the water. 

He went to one of the landing stages and bar- 
gained with the two kaikji for an hour's stroll 
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on the Bosphoms. As he stepped into the cockle- 
shell the Turks gave a cry of warning, for the 
craft is as tipsy as any canoe. Jebb collapsed 
into the bottom of the seatless boat jnst in time 
to avoid capsizing it. 

The two oarsmen bent to their work and the 
ka'ik swooped forward with an unimaginable light- 
ness and fleetness. Jebb forgot his fezzed gon- 
doliers and stared dreamily at the triple city in 
panorama before him. 

A sliver of moon came out and followed him, 
illuminating the flat silhouette of the skyline scis- 
sored with mosque-domes and minaret-pencils and 
the tall plumes of cypresses. Now he understood 
the sorcery of Stamboul. From the moon-dappled 
waters its moon-flooded beauty was overpow- 
ering. 

As he mused upon it, his hungry heart returned 
more than ever to desiring Miruma. He remem- 
bered what she had said of the success he could 
win with his profession in Turkey, and the idea 
grew in his heart that the best arrangement he 
could make of his future was to return to Stam- 
boul, after he had found Cynthia and given her 
back to her mother — to return to Stamboul and 
marry Miruma. 

Under the benison of this reverie, the wonder- 
fulness of Constantinople took on such a deliriiun 
of beauty that, when the kai*k had returned him 
to shore he rather floated than walked to his hotel. 
There were few people in the streets, and he went 
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past them like a ghost, and never once thought 
of the red-headed man. He could have brushed 
elbows with him without seeing him, could have 
heard that quizzical voice again and never heeded 
its twang. 



xxn 

XJKDEB THE STABS AND STRIFES 

The next morning Jebb repeated the pilgrim- 
age from his hotel in Pera to the Ministry of 
Police in Stamboul. He arrived betimes, but 
again he found the bureau closed. 

He demanded an explanation from a black- 
coated policeman with a fez for a helmet and was 
answered in amazed Turkish: 

** But it is Jouma'a, to-day.'* 

** Friday, oh, of course.*' 

** It is the Sabbath of the Faithful." 

** I understand, pardon me." 

*' There are three sabbaths a week here, effen- 
dim. To-morrow is the Sabbath of the Jews, and 
a bootblack will not touch your shoes that day. 
The day after that is the Sabbath of the Roumi." 

Jebb wished him well with Allah and turned 
away. This Constantinople was getting on his 
nerves. How was he ever to find whence he had 
come on his first visit heret He faced another 
long ennui of waiting for another day and night 
to pass. 

He thought of his letters of introduction. Then 
his spirits fell again. If the day were too sacred 
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for the teskere office to be open, the great men 
of the empire would be in no mood to receive a 
troublesome visitor. He must sulk in his tent 
once more. 

There was the American embassy, of course. 
He had hoped to track himself through the town 
and out of it without taking his own people into 
his confidence. But he felt that it would be crimi- 
nally selfish to wait longer. Every day put Cyn- 
thia farther out of his reach. 

Instead of visiting the embassy, he decided to 
try the consulate. Perhaps some trace of him- 
self at least could be found. Perhaps his other 
self, V. Pierpont, had sauntered in, talked like a 
new millionaire, and made himself obnoxious 
enough to be remembered. 

When he reached the consulate, that also was 
deserted. He was tempted to forswear his al- 
legiance and become another Man Without a Coun- 
try. But . there was a gorgeous kavass at the 
door, who explained that the whole stafif had gone 
to see Selamlik: 

** And who is Selamlik t *' 

The kavass cast his eyes upward in dismay at 
such ignorance. 

** Selamlik is the visit of the Padishah — ^whom 
Allah preserve! — to the mosque every Friday to 
pray. It is the most glorious of ceremonies. 
Every Ameriqali in Stamboul is there who can 
get the permeet. * ' 

^^ And I suppose that to-morrow there will be 
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some Jewish ceremony and the consul will go to 
the synagogue and the next day you will be closed 
because he has to go to the Episcopal church. 
What's the matter with the other days of the 
weekt " 

The kavass could not understand the Amer- 
ican 's sarcasm or his impatience. But then Amer- 
icans were always in a hurry; they seemed never 
to have an idea of the word kief. The news 
had apparently not yet reached them that one day 
is followed by another. With splendid condescen- 
sion, the kavass observed: 

** Thees afternoon comes back one of the oflS- 
cers, Meester Rosen Effendi. He has some work 
to be did. If you are here again three — four 
o'clock you find him, I theenf 

To kill time Jebb went on along the Grande Rue 
de Pera to Janni's restaurant, dawdled through 
his luncheon, and strolled about its gardens, blur- 
ring with puflfs of impatient smoke the view 
spread out before him : Bosphorus, Marmora, the 
cornucopia of the Golden Horn, and all the piled- 
up splendors on their shores. 

He tried to remember the unforgettable scene. 
He knew he had been here — perhaps in this spot. 
Perhaps he had tossed a gold piece to one of these 
waiters in place of a copper baksheesh. Why did 
none of them show his recognition t 

If any did remember Jebb, the discretion which 
is part of a waiter's equipment kept him silent. 
And no guest nodded to him or asked him about 
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electricity. Jebb dragged his doleful feet down 
to the bridge of Galata and watched for another 
while the pell-mell of soldiers of all nations and 
all the districts of Turkey, sailors from the in- 
numerable fleet in the harbor, merchants of cakes 
and of water, ambulant shops and peripatetic 
markets, pashas, beys, aghas, and plain effendiler, 
sellers of flowers, of books, and of small change, 
Jews, Arabs, Kentuckians, dervishes of all the 
orders. Catholic priests, Greek priests, Protestant 
missionaries, carriages, and overburdened asses, 
human trucks, and women of every garb, most of 
them veiled in black from head to toe, seeing but 
unseen. 

Weary of the tangled throng he turned away 
and mounted the hill, for variety's sake, on one 
of those hackney horses that stand for hire at 
various comers. For five piastres, or some 
twenty cents, his dreary steed carried him up 
the hill to the consulate while the little Suriji 
trotted behind to whack the horse's flanks and 
ride it back at the end of the course. 

Dismounting before the consulate, Jebb was 
greeted by the kavass with the deference of ex- 
pectancy and with palm open for baksheesh. Mr. 
Rosen was at his desk, preparing some trade re- 
ports, but he consented to see Jebb. 

To Jebb's eyes the man was utterly a stranger, 
but Mr. Rosen no sooner saw Jebb than a smile 
began to quirk his mouth corners. And his greet- 
ing was : 
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'' What's the trouble this timet '' 

** Why do you say this timet *' 

** Because it isn't the other time/* 

** Oh — ^you refer to the time I was here before." 

'' NaturaUy.'' 

Jebb stood in embarrassment. Everybody 
could remember him but himself. He wanted to ask 
flat-footedly what had brought him there before, 
but chagrin held him, and, besides, he had learned 
that silence is so odious to most people that wher- 
ever two are met if one can only keep quiet a 
little while the other will begin to talk. 

Rosen noted Jebb's confused reticence and set 
it down to another cause : 

** You haven't lost your passport again, have 
yout " 

** I'm afraid I have." 

** Well, it hasn't been found. If it turned up the 
police would have forwarded it to us. Say, you 
must be as rich as you say, for you pay fines just 
for the fun of it." 

While Jebb was trying to think of a remark 
at the same time elusive and luring, Rosen began 
to grope: 

** Where have you been all this while, Mr. — 
Mr. " 

* * Are you trying to say * Pierpont ' t " 

'' That's it, Mr.— Vanderbilt Pierpont, eht " 

Jebb nodded. ** Tell me, Mr. Rosen, you re- 
member that little child I had with me the time 
you saw me ! " 
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* ' Child ! No. You had no child with you when 
I saw you/' 

** You're sure! " 

** Perfectly. I'll not soon forget the first pic- 
ture I had of you. Word came here that some 
Yankee was in trouble with the customs house. 
It's a common occurrence. Americans are for- 
ever bouncing into Turkey without the indispensa- 
ble passport. The consul sent me down as usual 
to get our fellow-countryman out of hock. I can 
see you sitting there now. You were very 
haughty. I thought at the time that perhaps you 
had been indulging a little in magnificent water. 
You sat there hugging a Gladstone bag and 
threatening to report the customs inspector to 
your particular friend the Sultan." 

** I had a Gladstone bag with met " 

*' Yes, and the fellow had found some suspi- 
cious looking documents in it. Everything looked 
suspicious in the days of the old Sultan. They'd 
confiscate a dictionary for having the words 

* elder ' and * brother ' in it, since Abdul Hamid 
ousted his elder brother from the throne. They 
took a chemistry book away from a man once 
because it mentioned H20, and that meant 

* Hamid-2nd is nothing. ' 

** You said you had come to Turkey to buy 
something — I don't remember just what. So 
many Americans come here to buy things. Any- 
way, you didn't have a passport and the inspector 
wanted to fine you. You said ^ Millions for de- 
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fense, but not one cent for tribute.* I remember 
that. I calmed you down and persuaded the cus- 
toms people to accept a consular guaranty and 
give you a new passport. And then you went 
your way. Now youVe lost it again, eht '' 

** You're sure I had a Gladstone bag with 
met'* 

'* Perfectly. It was full of blueprints and 
specifications and other dangerous looking 
papers. ' ' 

** Where had I come from! " 

** You got off an Austro-Hungarian Lloyd 
steamer. ' ' 

** Where did I get on itt " 

'' How in — how should I know! Those boats 
make several ports." 

'* And you can't tell me where I got ont " 

*' Look here, my friend, are you stringing met 
Asking me questions about you — what's this new 
game anyway! — a prize contest for the nearest 
correct guess! Lord help us, I thought I'd heard 
about all the fool questions a consul could be 
asked, but this is a new line. Why don't you 
cable to your friends in America and say, * Who 
am It Where was I! Where do I go from here! 
— answer prepaid.' " 

It seemed inadvisable for . Jebb to keep his 
secret from his angering countryman. The map 
of the United States on the wall gave him a feel- 
ing that he was safe here, and that it was time 
to enlist the aid of the republic in the cause of its 
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little ward. Cynthia Thatcher belonged to Uncle 
Sam, and it was his duty to find her. 

Seeing that there was no one else about, Jebb 
hitched his chair close to Mr. Rosen's desk and 
unbosomed his story. 

Strange delight of confession! Just giving 
voic« to his old secret was an immense relief. It 
was what Sindbad felt when he got the Old Man 
of the Sea off his chest. He could breathe with 
unobstructed lungs. When he had finished a brief 
autobiography, Rosen shook his head with the 
sympathy most Americans feel for the clients of 
Mr. Barleycorn: 

'* Too bad, old man," he said, ** I'm rather 
fond of the liquid fuel myself, but I take it in 
sips. I had a friend, though, a judge in Philadel- 
phia, who left his chambers one day for a stroll 
and woke up in a berth on a steamer just coming 
into Honolulu. Then I knew a grocer in Pittsburg 
— an awfully nice man, too — ^with grown-up chil- 
dren; he used to vanish at odd intervals and turn 
up in the strangest places. Once he found him- 
self on a farm in Illinois; he had worked there 
for weeks under another name. I knew a sur- 
geon in Cincinnati who sometimes performed 
operations when he didn't know his own name. 
He patched up a friend of mine on the street once, 
and didn't know it. It's an awful aflBiction, old 
man " 

** Don't waste time sympathizing with me," 
Jebb broke in ; * * think of the child. ' ' 
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** Do you knoWy I believe we've heard of her 
from another source.'' 

Jebb leaped to his feet: 

** You have! You mean she's found! " 

** No, we've just heard that she was lost. We 
got a circular note from the American consul in 
Vienna. He had had word from the Austrian 
police." 

'^ My friend von Hellwald put them on the 
track. Have they heard anything! " 

** Oh, no. They've just begun to pretend to 
look." 

** Just begun! " 

'' It takes a long time for these big empires to 
budge, especially to hunt for a little unknown 
waif. Now, if she were an anarchist who had 
taken a pot shot at an emperor, or a Russian pro- 
fessor who had written an article on theoretical 
freedom, or a dissipated prince who had gone off 
on a splurge, they'd turn the world upside down 
to find him. I'm really surprised at their paying 
any attention at all to a mere child. But they 
did. And here's the circular." 

He took from a pigeonhole a sheet of paper. 

^* You see, it says, * Wanted information of 
Cecilia Baxter.' " 

'' It isn't Baxter— it's Thatcher," Jebb in- 
sisted. *' And not Cecilia, but Cynthia." 

Rosen tossed the circular to Jebb. 

*' It says Baxter here." 

** Oh Lord, oh Lord! " Jebb groaned, ** they've 
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misspelled the name.'* He looked further. ** And 
got the description wrong! She doesn't look a 
bit like that! The search has been useless, use- 
less. ' ' 

Rosen answered cynically: 

** I doubt if there's been any search. You 
know that what is everybody's business is no- 
body's business. Some overworked clerk has had 
this thing shoved on to him : he's scratched off the 
circular and hasn't had time to read the proof 
— all foreign names look alike to foreigners any- 
way. — ^And there you are. ' ' 

Wringing his hands Jebb sat crushed once 
more with the vision of the lost ghost-child roving 
homelessly, unable to tell who she was or whence, 
and flung aside or driven off perhaps by the very 
policemen who should have been searching for 
her. 

Suddenly Rosen was startled by a new idea : 

* * You say the child 's real name was not Baxter, 
but Thatcher! " 

*' Yes, Thatcher." 

** Any relation to " he put his hand out to 

another pigeonhole for a card, ** to John 
Thatcher, of Berlin t " 

'' That's her father." 

'' Is that sot " 

** Yes. How did you get his namef " 

** It was like this. A few weeks ago a Turk 
who keeps a little khan in the outskirts of town 
came in here with a Gladstone bag " 
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'' A Gladstone bag! '' 

** Yes, same style as the one you carried, now 
that I come to think of it. But then everybody 
carries them. The Turk — Hafiz Mustafa was his 
name — he went to America as a wrestler once. 
He can speak and read English a little. He came 
here with a Gladstone bag full of papers. He 
told a long cock-and-bull yarn about some Amer- 
ican gentleman who had left them with him and 
never came back. The Turk came here to see 
about it. He wouldn't leave the bag, but he let 
us look through it. There were a lot of blue- 
prints and mechanical drawings with the name 
of John Thatcher on them. And a bundle of clip- 
pings and letters. I made a note of the name 
and promised to keep it in mind. Where is this 
John Thatcher? '' 

*' He's dead. I was on my way to America, 
taking his child to his widow and the drawings 
for an invention he hadn't had time to patent, and 
some documents to prove his innocence of an 
odious charge. And this Turk has the drawings? 
Thank God for a small mercy anyway. Where 
can I find the fellow? " 

*' I'll send for him. Have him here to-mor- 
row. ' ' 

** No, I'll go to him." 

*' I couldn't take the things away from 
him. He's big as an ox. All he wants is a lib- 
eral baksheesh. But he lives a long way 
off." 
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** I don't care. I can't wait to see him. Where 
is he to be found! " 

^^ His name is Hafiz Mustafa and he keeps a 
little khan out near the Adrianople Gate, close 
to the Mosque of Mirima." 

** Mirima! " the word smote Jebb's ear like 
a chord of music. Rosen did not hear that music ; 
he went on like a talking guidebook: 

** It's an old mosque built in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and nearly destroyed in the big earthquake 
of 1894. Odd sort of story. This Mirima was 
the daughter of Roxalana, the Russian captive 
who became a slave to old Sultan Suleiman the 
Magnificent. Very soon she became his boss and 
made him set her free and make her his wife, and 
when he died she boosted her son Selim on the 
throne. I tell you we men can call women slaves, 
but we can't make 'em slaves. Nobody ever did. 
Mirima was the sister of Selim. They called 
him Selim the Sot. This Mirima must have been 
a very nice girl, I suppose, or her father wouldn't 
have built her that mosque. 

** Have you seen much of the mosques round 
here! A very fine one is the Rustem Pasha. He 
was the husband of the same Mirima — rather 
pretty name, isn't it! " 

** Isn't it? " Jebb echoed, suffocated with all 
the word meant to him. ** Good-by, I must get 
out to the khan of Hafiz Mustafa before it grows 
dark." 

** Better go to the foot of the bridge and take 
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)ne of the Golden Horn steamers, — they ran every 
fifteen minutes — get off at Aivan Serai, this side 
of Eyub, and then go west through the Greek 
joarter. While you're up there you ought to see 
the wonderful cemetery of Eyuh and the old laiid- 
waH." 

" I don't want to see any cemeteries. I want 
to see that Turkish wrestler with the Gladstone 
jag. Good-afternoon." 

And he was hurrj'ing downhill toward the boat 
landing. 



xxin 



THE GLADSTONE BAG 



** At last the effendi is on the job ! '* 

This was Jebb's greeting from a ponderous 
Turk at the door of a shabby khan. The man 
had all the look of a retired athlete, whose sinews 
of steel had degenerated into swaddles of fat. 

He recognized Jebb on the instant, and he was 
big enough to be rememberable on his own ac- 
count ; but Jebb could not recall an ounce of him. 

He had been on earth long enough, however, 
not to offer the insult of non-recognition, and in 
Turkey long enough not to come bluntly to any 
business in hand. So he declared honestly 
enough that he was glad to see the wrestler again. 

Hafiz Mustafa bustled about making coffee and 
preparing a narghile for his honored guest. He 
spoke what English he had with a strong flavor 
of the Bowery, in whose environs he had picked 
up his smattering. 

** How you like my little khan, ehT He is not 
so worse, I theenk, huh? " 

*' It is beautiful," said Jebb, though he could 
not imagine a dolefuller spot. He had come at 
it by way of the timibled walls, ancient-looking as 
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those of China, and he had felt a personal grief 
in finding the Mosque of Mirima standing all 
lonely with its one minaret overlooking the long 
line of crumbled walls spilled up and down the 
bleak hill. It had nothing to do with his Miruma, 
and the princess in whose honor it had been 
reared had lain in her turbeh these four centuries, 
but it saddened him in its deserted solitude. Out- 
side the walls all was graves, graves, and in the 
late afternoon they made a dismal company. But 
Jebb had not forgotten that the Turkish soul 
takes a comfort in his cemeteries. Hafiz Mustafa 
was saying: 

** It is not soch a dam racket out here as in 
New York Ceety, ehT For long tam I had a — 
how they say? — a hash-house on Washeenton 
Street. Yes. I get lots of the long green in 
America and I buy that leetle hash-house from 
an Osmanli who is homeseeck for Stamboul 
Bine-by I get the homeseeck too. Eet ees too 
much noise in Washeenton Street. All the tam 
such a hullabaloo a fallow cannot take his kief, 
Turkish mens who did come in were all the same 
like Yankees. They say, * Get a move on, Hafiz, 
I gotta git out, and sell some more genuine rugs 
imported from Massachoosing.' 

* * So at last I sell out for big pile of dough and 
come home. Eet ees not such a much business 
here, but I can rest and theenk. Eet is a small 
walk out to the beeg fields where the tombstones 
is nice to seet on and smoke and dream the nice 
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long dream. And she is out there, my little hanim 
what I breeng from America." 

'* You brought your wife from America? '' 
Jebb inquired politely. 

' ' Ewet, eff endim — I mean, sure, Mike, I breeng 
her. She is dancer in music hall on Bowery.'* 

** A Turkish dancer! " 

'* Not on your life, Bo. She is pure American 
blood; comes from the great ceety of Weescon- 
seen. I see her dance one night. I theenk she is 
mos' beautiful theeng what ever ees — she wear 
the leetle trunks and the seelk tights and the — 
spengles, and she stand up on her toes like she 
enjoy it. Bine-by, she ees love me, too, and we 
get married. She say she ees sick of that tarrible 
life, and so when I buy pretty leetle hash-house 
she help me. One day she is make the coffee in 
those beeg boiler they have in America and the 
water spills over, and she is tarrible — ^how do 
you sayT — scalded. Her pretty face is tarrible 
burned. 

* ' But she is still beautiful to me, and her body 
is still the body like a seraili from Circassia. But 
after that she hates to go out in the street. 

*' I tell her, ' You come home to Stamboul 
where honest wives is wear the yildirma ' — the 
veil, effendim. The veil is very kind thing. It 
keeps all women the same. Eet is more equality 
than the hat. 

*' I tell my wife about Allah and Mohammed 
and bine-by she wants to become like me, and she 
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is become good follower of Islam. She learns the 
prayers in all the poseetions. 

** Her name in Weesconseen was Annie Meet- 
chel, but I geeve her neew name — Osmanli name 
— Nayima, eet ees one nice name — ^yes! '* 

Jebb thought, yes indeed — ^not so pretty as Mi- 
ruma, but a great improvement on Annie Mitchell 

** I used to have my khan near the Egyptian 
Bazaar, * ' Hafiz went on, * ' but since my Nayima is 
out in grave there I like thees better. In evening 
I sit there and smoke and theenk, nobody is in 
hurry — ^nobody say, * Get a move on, Hafiz 1 ' 

** Allah is send me a nice Kismet — ^to go to 
America for get reech and come home by Stam- 
boul for to rest, that is very bad — I don't theenk! 
yes? If only Allah had the weesh to leave me 
my Nayima leetle tam longer. But yet, she waits 
for me not far away and I can go smoke and re- 
member, by her grave. Can you see me in New 
York if I weesh to keep hash-house, and keep 
close to my dead, too! No, no. New York is not 
for the Osmanli." 

He sat puffing the grumbling narghile, sipping 
his coffee, and musing with no thought of time. 
Jebb was tempted to say: 

** So the marriage of the Turk and the Amer- 
ican was happy! " but he did not risk the speech, 
he only cherished the thought of how happy his 
marriage would be with a certain Minima. When 
he had taken his kief in this blissful thought, he 
came back to earth: 
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** The Gladstone — they tell me you found it! — 
where! '* 

** The Gladdastone, effendim! What is 
that! " 

* * The bag — the valise — the — ^that thing of mine, 
you found." 

** Oh, yes, boss. We must talk of that — ^when 
the effendi has rest from his long walk.'* 

In despair of prodding him out of his leisure, 
Jebb tried to show a polite interest in his host's 
affairs. 

* ' You speak of the — er — hash-house. I thought 
you were a wrestler! *' 

The huge jelly of the Turk's bulk began to 
shake with reminiscent laughter. 

* * Surest theeng you know, boss. Long tam ago 
a beeg friend of mine goes to America. You have 
heerd of him, perhaps — Youssouf. They call 
heem the Tarrible Turk. He wrestles in Madison 
Square Gardeen and once in Meetropoliteen 
Opera Hoose, and all places. He makes hees pile 
and takes the steamer for home. He is on the — 
* Bourgogne '! — yes! — the beeg Franch boat 
what seenks." Jebb nodded. ** My poor friend 
Youssouf ees seenk, too. It ees hees money that 
drowns heem. He was afraid to take the paper 
and the checks and the drafts, so he put all in 
gold and the gold round hees waist. When the 
boat is seenk, he cannot sweem, not for all hees 
beeg moscles, and the gold is take him to the 
bottom of the sea. I hear of the gold. I say, ^ I 
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go to America and get money, too. I take paper, 
checks, any dam theeng that floats.' " 

Jebb had not come all these crooked miles to 
hear the biography of a professional athlete, bnt 
he could not deny his host a pretense of interest. 

* * Did you win many matches ! ' ' 
The Turk laughed craftily: 

* * I make more money by not win. Those Amer- 
icans, they very clever mens. Everytheeng beez- 
ness — the sport also. When I get ready for my 
feerst match, the manager he comes to me and 
says : 

* * * Look here. Horrible Hafiz ' — that what thev 
call me — Horrible Hafiz — ^nice name, huh? — * if 
you win thees bout, you make one hundred dollars, 
yesT ' I say, * Yes, and you bet your sweet life 
I'm goin' to win.' He says: * Wait a minute. Bo. 
If you lose, it will be worth two hundred to you! ' 
At feerst I cannot understand. Then he explain 
the side-bets and the — how did he sayT — the fleem- 
flam. 

** So I say, * I come here to make money, not 
medals. Give me the two hundred and a baby can 
spread me all over the mat. ' And so it goes. One 
tam I lose, nex' tarn I win. As my friend says, 
* You gotta keep the suckers guessing.' So you 
see every time I lose I win. 

* * When I make money enoof by thees frame-up 
business, I get tired and fat, and I buy that res- 
taurant. Then I marry Nayima and she gets her- 
self so tarrible burned and I come here. I tell 
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all my friends here I am the champeen wrestler 
of the world, and they believe me when they see 
the beautiful khan my American dollars is buy." 

He floated away in a kief -airship so beatific that 
Jebb hardly dared bring him to earth. But at 
last he murmured : 

V The bag, please. The bag I left you. ' ' 

'* Oh yes, of coorsel Another cup of coffee, 
boss." After another thimbleful of coffee, an- 
other mouthful of smoke, Hafiz rose, and, enter- 
ing the khan, brought forth the Gladstone bag. 
Jebb recognized it with intense delight. He 
wanted to caress it. It was the first material link 
to his unsubstantial past. 

He rummaged the contents with a sharpness of 
eye that might have offended a subtler Turk than 
Hafiz. But Jebb was taking invoice of a dead 
man's effects. 

** AJl is there, I theenk! " Hafiz asked, and 
Jebb nodded as he recognized every document 
he had collected in John Thatcher's cause. 
But he had cherished a wild hope of finding 
something more. With some embarrassment he 
asked : 

** You didn't find ten thousand dollars in here, 
did you! " 

The Turk smiled. The Yankees always joked. 
His politely amiable smile was more convincing 
than any other disclaimer could have been. 

** Oh, yes," he chuckled, '* I find ten thonsan' 
dollars — ^in a peeg's eye." Then he blushed, be- 
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cause his American slang had stumbled into the 
mention of the unclean animal, and he muttered 
** Molten lead in the devil's ears," so that Satan 
might not hear the odious allusion, and he prayed 
that evil might be warded off his guest. But 
Satan was probably listening to the strong lan- 
guage Jebb was thinking. 

It was a heavy blow to Jebb, learning that his 
fortune was still hidden in the murk where Cyn- 
thia was lost. He clicked the bag shut, and said: 

* * Would you mind telling me where you found 
this! " 

** Sure, I'll tell you, but not unteel the boss 
has sometheeng to eat." 

** Oh, thank you. I'll go back to the Bristol 
Hotel for my dinner. ' ' 

** The Breestol — not on your teen-type, Bo. It 
is so late you never get there. You must take a 
— how did they say? — a snack with me." 

He would hear of nothing else, and Jebb was 
forced to resign himself to the delay, hoping that 
perhaps some clew might yet transpire to aid his 
further search. 

The wrestler waddled out to the tiny garden, 
where he spread a table with the aid of a fair- 
skinned boy whom he introduced as his son. 

** Shake hands weet' my boy — and Nayima's— 
he has her face a little — ^before she was burned. 
He is good boy." 

With a strange mingling of Turkish and Amer- 
ican in his manner, the lad poured water over 
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Jebb's hands, gave him water to rinse his mputh 
with, and served the dinner to his father and his 
father's guest. The chief dish was the chopped 
cubes of mutton, the unavoidable kebab. And there 
was an abundance of sour milk, or yahourt, 
which is guaranteed to give one long life — a ubi- 
quitous side dish, and delicious — to those who 
do not loathe it. Numberiess small dishes viscid 
with oil and full of rice were set before him, and 
Turkish sweets filled every interstice in the 
courses. Hafiz said : 

* * I cannot give you any beer, mister. There is 
no place here to rush the growler.'* 

Jebb said he did not miss it. The Amen was 
coffee and tobacco. When Hafiz Mustafa had en- 
sconced himself luxuriously and crossed his legs 
nationally, though with some difficulty in dispos- 
ing of his surplus flesh, he began like one of the 
story-tellers that still flourish in his land: 

* * The day I f eerst laid my eyes on to you — the 
old Padishah Abdul Hamid — whom Allah pre- 
serve ! — if it please Allah — and I hope it does not 
— was still wearing the great sword of Othman. 
But it was after the people from Salonica had 
come down and made him call back the Constitu- 
tion. He took it off the ice — see! 

** Everytheeng seem smooth as the silk, but the 
old Padishah was not dead yet, not by a damsite. 
He gets his moUahs to stir up the releegion and 
say that the Young Turks is — all to the bad. The 
soldiers what like the old Padishah is rise up and 
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kill a big pile of oflScers, and it look like the old 
days is coming back for keeps. That is before 
Shefket Pasha bring the army and shoot the 
barracks full of holes and take the old Padishah 
preesoner, and hang a lot of soldiers and eunuchs 
and crooks. 

*^ When feerst the Young Turks is come to 
town some of the ladies think everytheeng going 
to be turned upsidown. They throw off the yil- 
dirma and go out to the streets, even to theater. 
Some of them ride in carriage with their hus- 
bands. Some of them wear beeg hats from Paris. 
This make the releegious people mad like what if 
in New York all the ladies is wear bathing suits 
on Broodway, yes ? 

** This lasts .not long. The people won't stand 
for it. The merchants in the bazaars growls at 
the ladies, and will not sell them theengs. Me, 
I tear off more as fifteen hats — and some hair 
comes weet the hats — some of the hair comes from 
Paris, too. The ladies is scream and glad to get 
back to the haremlik where the lattices on the 
windows is protect them. When they come out 
next time — they wear the charchaf and the yil- 
dirma, and no man is look at them. They call it 
the War of the Hats. 

** So! It is all right to have the new politeecs, 
but the new releegion is too much of the good 
theeng, yes? We must keep what Mohanmied 
gives us or we lose everytheeng. We are then 
all infidels. If my Nayima from America can 
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wear the veil, it is good enough for these ladies 
here, yesT '* 

Beligious wars were diseases Jebb could never 
understand, old as they were; had not Cain and 
Abel begun them on a matter of the form of sacri- 
fice! The news he was after was the manner of 
his own arrival on the horizon of this wrestler. 
He felt that he had done his duty by Turkish 
etiquette, and he urged: 

** But you were going to tell me how you got 
hold of the Gladstone." 

** Don't you remember, BoT '* 

** Well, I'd like to hear your version of 
it." 

** You sidestep my question — ^but no matter. I 
tell you. Me and some pals is stopping a carriage 
and telling a lady she better go home and put on 
her veil or she's goin' to be very sorry. She is 
educated Osmanli lady; she makes poetry and 
writes a magazine, but she read too many French 
novels, she goes out in the high-heel shoes, the 
tight clothes over the immoral corsets — and her 
face is naked. She is scream when we tear off 
her big feathers. First theeng I know, somebody 
grabs me. I turn round ; it is you, and you say : 
* You beeg brute, I'm goin' break every bone 
in your body if you say one 'nother word to that 
poor child ! ' " 

The huge wrestler looked at the slender physi- 
cian, then at his own boa constrictor arms, and 
laughed. There was no insult in his superiority. 
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It was the elephant's amusement at the effort of 
an absent-minded ant to shove him from the 
path. 

Jebb smiled, too, at the magnificence of this 
Vanderbilt-Pierpont-ism, and asked: 

** Why didn't you beat the life out of met " 

Hafiz smiled : * * I see right away you are Amer- 
ican, and the Americans is so nice to me — ^my 
Nayima is American, and the words you use they 
listen good to me. So I take your wrists and I 
hold you very gentle and talk to you nice and 
say in Eengleesh, * Please, mister, kill me, but 
spare my life.' 

*' You say, * If you let that lady go, I let you 
live a little while.' I turn round and the lady is 
already vamoose. The other mens is want to have 
your blood, but I tell them you are a friend of a 
friend of mine, and they go away. 

** Then I say, * Boss, it's my treat,' and we sit 
down at a little table in a little khan and I blow 
you off to coffee. Bine-by, you say you got a date 
weet' the Padishah, and I say, * So long, old pal, 
I stay and feenish thees narghile ! ' 

' * So you go and I stay. Bine-by, I see you have 
leaved this — Gladdastone, yes? on the ground by 
your table. Nobody knows your name or where 
you live at. I go to the American consulate. No- 
body knows you. They say, * Leave the bag here. 
We give it to him.' I say, * Nix on the hot air, 
I know about the American grafter. I keep it 
till my friend calls for it his own self.' 
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* * I wait long tarn, but at last you are here, and 
here is the Gladdastone. And that is all.'' 

Jebb sat in deep reverie, deeply dejected. His 
demon had walked off and left the precious bag 
and forgotten it, as calmly and absolutely as he 
had doubtless walked off and left the child some- 
where outside of Constantinople. He longed to 
throttle his other self; he prayed that some 
miracle might drive the devil within him into a 
herd of swine where it belonged, and that they 
might rush down some steep place into the sea. 

Then he shook off the old sorrow, and prepared 
to go. He wondered what reward Hafiz would 
think appropriate. That is the hard thing in 
Turkey, to know just whom to insult with bak- 
sheesh and just how much of an insult to offer. 
He decided to throw himself on Hafiz' mercy: 

** I can't thank you enough, for finding this 
and keeping it for me. And now, how — ^how much 
do I owe youT " 

Hafiz stared. Then a blush stole through his 
swart jowls; he looked hurt. He wanted to get 
mad, but he could only feel hurt. 

** Look here, boss," he groaned, ** have I act 
like a piker, a panhandler, have It I thought 
you and me was friends. I was doin' this as one 
American to a pal." 

Jebb took his big limp hand and tried to wring 
it. 

** Excuse me," he said, "I'm ashamed of my- 
self." 
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** Let her go at that,'' said Hafiz; ** cut it out, 
and clean it off the slate. When you git back to 
New York, if you'll stop in at some Osmanli res- 
taurant down on Washeenton Street or some- 
where and tell them you know me, and I was look- 
in' well, and sent my best regards — they'll blow 
you to the best there is in the joint, and I'll call 
it square." 

** I promise," said Jebb. ** And now I've 
really got to go." 

Hafiz mustered energy enough to rise. 

'* It's kind of dark — and these streets isn't any 
too safe for a giaour. I walk weet' you part of 
the way." 

He would not be refused, and hunting out his 
fez and a lantern took Jebb by the arm and guided 
him through the tortuous alleys, expertly rescuing 
him from the worst puddles and heaps of rub- 
bish. As they walked, a crescent moon rose over 
the city whose symbol it has been since it drove 
off the father of Alexander the Great. The moon 
was hardly more than one of those crescent lan- 
terns the pious hang from window and door dur- 
ing the fast and feast of Ramazan. 

** I walk weet' you," said Hafiz, ** to the land- 
ing-place where you catch the Golden Horn boat 
— all the same as the Coney Island boat, yes! 
How many tam I gone there weet' my pretty— 
my pretty Nayima. She is dance there one sum- 
mer. When I sit weet' her some tam those other 
passengers make the face because Nayima is weet' 
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Osmanli. The rubbernecks is stare. Two, three 
tains I tweest those rubberneck till they let me 
alone. 

^ ^ Eet is strange thing, thees race beezness, yes t 
Here am I an Osmanli — ^what you call a Turk — ^I 
am good as anybody. I theenk I am better as 
any giaour. But the giaour he theenk he is better 
as me. We are all people on thees world, yest 
I get so mad at the Yankees if they don't like me 
loving Nayima. But here it is all the same only 
the other way. Here the Osmanli wants to keel 
a giaour who dares so much as look at the veil 
of an Osmanli lady. I theenk the world is a jack- 
ass. 

** Bine-by we goin' to come to — what you call, 
the lock-up, calaboose, yest There is put the 
thiefs, the killers, the bad men. To-day is put 
also in the cooler an Osmanli girl — very nice 
family, but she loves a Greek. It is terrible theeng 
to love a Greek, but maybe she don't, can't help 
it. She say she goin' to marry him. It is make 
all the Osmanli seeck. Her father is good man. 
He beg his daughter for not disgrace him by 
marry a Christian. She tell him she must obey 
her love feerst. He is good man, he goes to the 
police to stop what he cannot stop. The police 
arrests the Greek and the girl also too, for it is 
a great crime, such a marrying. 

** They take the bad girl and the giaour to the 
jail, and they are goin' to bring them to be tried. 
But the — ^how do you say ? — the mob does not like 
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it. The mob gets together and says, * Keel the 
giaour. Keel the shameless girl who injsults her 
father and her Allah.' 

* ' All thees morning the mob is raise hell. I am 
coming from the bazaar where I go to have my 
fez pressed like brand-new. I watch the mob 
around the lock-up. They want to do what they 
do in your country when your people do not like 
somebody who does something. They want to— 
how do you sayT — lynch the girl and the feller. 

** The police say, * Go away, the court will try 
them and will punish. ' But the mob does not be- 
lieve. It does not want to wait. The courts is 
take long tarn in thees country and the Young 
Turks they try to be leeberal and not to offense 
the Christians. 

* * Bine-by some soldiers come and drive the mob 
away. But maybe the mob comes back. Me, I 
should not weesh to be that girl or that Greek 
feller.'' 

This was doubly shocking news to Jebb, for it 
invaded his own recurrent dreams of Miruma. 

* * I don 't understand, Hafiz Effendim, ' ' he said ; 
** you married a giaour and nobody objected. 
What difference does it make when a girl marries 
a giaour? " 

'* All in the world, effendim. If I marry a 
Christian woman for my wife — ^her cheeldreen is 
become so many more good Mohammedans. If 
a Mohammedan lady marries a Christian man, 
her cheeldreen is become so many bad Christians. 
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The two releegions is like two armies — they must 
have their — ^how you sayt — recruits." 

This theory and practice Jebb had met with in 
Christian sects, too, and it gave him pause for 
new despair. 

They were now descending a silent street whose 
dogs like prowling hyenas only gave the loneli- 
ness a terror. The light of the moon-husk was 
but a pallor on the slim and writhing streets. Un- 
der the jutting balconies the shadows were vats 
of ink which seemed to ridicule the little lantern 
ripple of light. The walls of the gardens, as the 
lantern-rays washed along them, were like the 
walls of graveyards and the heavy odor of acacias 
was sweetish with decay. 

Out of the murmurous silence there rose a 
sound like waves tumbling on distant shale. It 
was a tumult-clamor mystified by distance. 

Hafiz paused, seized Jebb's wrist with a clutch 
that forgot its own strength and threatened to 
snap the bones. Hafiz listened with lifted head, 
like a rhinoceros sniffing the air for danger. 

*' The mob is there again. Queeck! " And he 
was running with a speed his bulk had not im- 
plied. Jebb followed, stumbling over the refuse 
in the streets, scraping along the rough walls, 
stepping on the yelping curs he surprised nosing 
in the offal. 

He thrust his forearm through the handle of 
the Gladstone bag, resolved that nothing should 
separate him from it again. The alley disgorged 
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Hafiz and Jebb suddenly on the brink of a steep 
hill, where a path for goats rather than a street 
ran sheer to the level below. 

Hafiz gripped him again and needlessly pointed 
to what Jebb was already staring at. A bonfire 
had been lighted in the square before the district 
pioliee-station. The windows were ragged with 
broken glass. The door hung on a fractured 
hinge. The building had the dejected look of a 
house that has been looted. 

In the square, a few black-coats were battling 
desperately with a throng of surging fezzes. In 
the center nearer the fire, a man and a woman 
were struggling within a tangle of bloodthirsty 
fiends who clutched at them, struck at them with 
clubs, and slashed with knives. 

Hafiz groaned: '* The mob is get busy. See, 
that is the Greek — that is the girl.'* 

The crowd boiled and swirled like eddies choked 
with debris. Arms thrust out with knives to gash 
the victims, and gashed one another. Bed fez 
jostled red fez. Thug fought with thug over the 
booty of human life under the frenzy of religious 
mania. 

Dragged by the lure of horror Jebb and Hafiz 
moved slowly down the hill. They saw the Greek, 
fighting like another Leonidas against an Asian 
horde, sink under a smother of enemies, only to 
reappear gashed, bleeding, but fighting on. The 
girl's plight was more ugly, for she had none of 
the mad exultance of the death struggle of man 
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against man. Hers was the odium of being torn 
to pieces and of dying in naked shame. 

Clutching talons tore her hair loose — ^her veil 
had long since been rent away. For a Turkish 
woman to be seen with undraped hair in the street 
was in itself a horror. But the nails that 
scratched her girlish cheeks, ripped loose her 
charchaf , tore away the cloth beneath ; rent off all 
of her raiment. 

The flare of a blaze illumined for a moment her 
girlish throat, one perfect shoulder, one young 
white breast. The sight of it was pitifully beau- 
tiful beyond endurance. Jebb could look no 
longer. He dashed forward and hurled himself 
into the maelstrom, yelling, cursing, striking right 
and left with his fists. 

Though he was too frantically desperate to 
know it, alongside went Hafiz Mustafa, bellowing 
like a bull charging a pack of wolves. Jebb had 
no science even of the fists, but Hafiz knew all the 
lore of the wrestler, the half -Nelson, the hammer- 
lock, the strangle-hold, the cross-buttock, and 
many a disabling trick that was foul in the ring, 
but gloriously fair against such hopeless odds. 
But, first, before he used his octopus-tentacles, he 
smashed the lantern over the first heads he found. 



XXIV 



A RELIGIOUS LYNCHING 



The men on the outskirts of the throng took 
the newcomers at first to be only zealots like them- 
selves, fighting forward to the always holy office 
of sticking a knife into an infidel. But their prog- 
ress was too furious to be long misunderstood; 
Hafiz and Jebb had hardly pierced the outer shell 
of the mob when the cry rose that they were them- 
selves infidels to the rescue of infidels. And now 
knives were turned their way and bloodthirsty 
fanatics ringed them round, forgetting for a mo- 
ment the young lovers, who, unsupported by their 
enemies, fell to the cobbles to be trampled under- 
foot. 

Hafiz Mustafa was a famous man with a dread 
repute among the low wharf -rat populace that 
made up the greater part of this mob, criminals 
who hoped to distract Allah's attention from their 
own evil works by wreaking an act of faith. 

Seeing the great wrestler among them as an 
enemy, and fearing him as a genie of uncanny 
powers, they fell back a little and all talked at 
once, demanding the reason of his saUy. Hafiz 
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answered with roaring phrases which Jebb could 
not understand beyond a few insulting epithets. 

These cowed at first, but later enraged, and the 
huddle was beginning to mumble threateningly 
and to brandish fists and knives in Hafiz' cour- 
ageous face, when the ragged noises were stirred 
by a noise with a rhythm and regularity to it. 
It meant soldiers. Sharp voices were heard in 
command, and the clink of accouterment on men 
coming forward in double time. 

Without delay the mob stampeded outwards 
and was dissipated in the dark allejrways. When 
the patrol debouched on the square, the tenuous 
moonlight showed only two men erect, and two 
figures on the ground, one very still, one writhing. 

A night watchman had run for the patrol at the 
first outbreak of the riot. There had been some 
delay in getting enough men to cope with the 
situation; when they were gathered the mob had 
finished its ghastly errand and dissolved. 

Jebb paid no attention to the oflScers, but knelt 
by the side of the girl whose wounds he examined 
with a certainty that proclaimed him a physician. 
Hafiz interpreted, and he soon had the patrol 
so busy on his errands that it forgot its main 
purpose. 

With water from the nearest mosque-fountain 
he bathed the many grievous wounds, and with 
bedding from the nearest khan he protected the 
body from the pavement and covered its ruined 
graces from the eyes of the crowd that gathered, 
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pretending innocence. But there was no hope of 
mending that shattered vase. The Turkish Juliet 
had been mobbed with her Romeo, had been blud- 
geoned and stabbed in the market-place, spat 
upon, and stripped stark in her last hour. 

After a while of Jebb's ministrations the 
bruised lips began to murmur. Jebb bent close 
and heard, but could not understand. He beck- 
oned Hafiz to kneel by him and the wrestler ex- 
plained : 

*' She wants to die in her lover's arms.'* 

But the body of the young Greek had been 
carried away, and she died alone, slowly, with 
anguish of body, of heart, and of soul. To Jebb 
she was like an exquisite rose that has been trod- 
den and crushed under careless heels. Or like a 
lamb butchered on the altar of a creed. All the 
creeds have their bloody histories, none bloodier 
than Christendom's. 

Jebb would not leave the dying Turkish girl 
till she was dead. He held her hand and soothed 
her brow, hoping that in her last thoughts she 
might imagine him to be her lover and suffer a 
little mitigation of her too many agonies. 

When she was quite dead, Hafiz murmured to 
Jebb that unless he vanished he would be detained 
indefinitely as a witness in the trials that would 
result from the riot. Waiting the proper instant, 
he dragged Jebb up a steep street, down another, 
and so on and on till they reached the steamer 
landing. But the last boat had gone. With some 
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trouble Hafiz found a ka'ik, and in this water- 
hansom Jebb sped down the Golden Horn among 
the slumberous ships. He thought of Minima and 
felt that she was as far from his reach as the 
crescent still regent in the sky. 

And then he realized that he had lost the Glad- 
stone bag once more. But he felt that he could 
never retrace his path again at night. He was 
tempted to throw himself overboard and end his 
disgust in the dark waters. 

But he did not belong to himself until his quest 
was done. 
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THE BED-HEADED MAN 



By the time Jebb reached his hotel it was so 
late and he so exhausted that neither remorse nor 
anxiety could beat off sleep. He woke late the 
next morning luxuriously refreshed till he real- 
ized that he had backslidden to where he started. 
What little he had found he had lost again. 

He was very glum over his coffee and eggs 
when there was an eclipse of the light and the 
huge orb of Hafiz Mustafa rose before him and 
with a gelatinous laugh set the Gladstone bag on 
the table. 

Jebb threw his arms around the monster as far 
as they went, and cried: 

** How in heaven did you find it? how in — how 
on earth did you find me? '' 

Hafiz indulged in a little self-congratulation. 

** I'm a wise guy, all right, all right, huht As 
the boat pulls out I see you have not the Gladda- 
stone. I go back and I say to myself, ' If he loses 
it in the square, somebody has swipe it. If he 
loses it on the hill where he feerst started to nm, 
it may be there. ' I go round and round and finally 
it is there waiting in a dark street — in the middle 
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of the street. I remember you say you stop here, 
so here I come so early as I can make it/' 

The only return he would accept for his trouble 
was a cup of coffee. Some of the European guests 
in the dining-room looked askance at the bulky 
prize-fightery Turk, but to Jebb he was royalty. 

Hafiz did the best he could with the great 
breakfast coffee cup that was set before him, 
and as he imbibed it more or less audibly he 
bent close to renew his warning of the night 
before. 

** Take my teep, boss, and lay low for a while. 
They will want you for weetness. There will be 
great trouble over that lynching. The papers 
thees morning is nothing else. T.he Greeks, the 
Christians, the Young Turks, the Old Turks, 
everybody is crazy. If they find you they keep 
you for one hell of a long tarn. Take my advice 
and beat it — what is the number they say — twenty- 
two for you — yes t ' ' 

*' But what about yout '' said Jebb. 

*' Oh, they find me all right, all right. Every- 
body in Stamboul knows me. But I live here. 
You — ^maybe you don't want to live here." 

Jebb started to say, * ' I did till I saw that hor- 
rible crime last night," but he remembered to 
keep his thought to himself. 

To be detained as a witness in a complicated 
mob-trial would be a finishing-blow to his hopes. 
He thought that some of the notables to whom 
he had letters of introduction, still unpresented, 
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might help him : but he doubted if they could over- 
rule the courts entirely. 

Besides, there was nothing to keep him in Con- 
stantinople now, except the necessity of finding 
where to go next. He tore himself loose from 
Hafiz, who had found the hotel dining-room as 
good a place for his kief as any other, and delug- 
ing him with very genuine thanks, took the Glad- 
stone to the hotel safe and saw it bestowed in a 
steel vault where he could hardly mislay it. 

Then he took a closed araba to the offices of 
the Austro-Hungarian Lloyd. Nobody there re- 
membered him. No one could help him to find out 
his port of embarkation, especially as he had no 
idea of the date. He had forgotten to question 
Mr. Rosen on that point. He took another araba 
to the consulate. Mr. Rosen was away. It was 
Saturday — ^his Sabbath, and he had the key of his 
desk with him. 

The physician has no Sabbath, and Jebb began 
to think that already he was in the land where 
everyday was Sunday. He decided to board the 
next Lloyd steamer and go back along the route. 
Perhaps he would find something to serve as a 
guiding thread in the labyrinth. He took another 
araba back to the dock to inquire when the next 
boat went. 

** The next boat she is just wenting now," said 
a fezzed clerk, pointing to the steamer already 
gliding from her mooring. 

There would not be another until the following 
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Saturday. Jebb was tempted to leap overboard 
and swim after it. He was restrained by a reali- 
zation that he could not swim. 

To kill the rest of that Saturday he purchased 
a guidebook and stooped to seeing the sights. 
He thought he would be safer from discovery by 
the authorities in the streets than at his hotel. 
To him the hospitals were more fascinating than 
mosques or museums. He found more to interest 
him in the new Children's Hospital than in any 
of the century- stained reliques of history. But 
Cynthia was in none of the wards. He would have 
been glad to find her even there, if only he could 
find her. 

The next morning was really Sunday, and he 
was so desperate that he went to church — the 
Episcopal chapel of the British embassy not far 
from his hotel. After the service he sauntered 
the park of the Petits Champs and sat at a table 
to watch the crowds pell-melling past. He ordered 
coffee as a payment for his seat. 

A band was playing the new Constitution 
March. A regiment of soldiers strode past like 
a wave of red fezzes. Yellow dogs sauntered and 
foraged. Carriages shot through the dodging 
crowds. European women, of various grades, 
rode or walked past under broad hats, mere trays 
full of feathers bobbing aloft. Black veiled mys- 
teries with untidy ankles shuffled past like ghosts 
caught out in the daylight. An old Turkish por- 
ter^ with trousers as loose as an elephant's and 
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with a green turban indicating him as a descend- 
ant of the Prophety crept by under a mountainous 
burden. 

White-bearded pashas, spectacled members of 
parliament, smart officers, sleepy bootblacks— 
Jebb watched the parade, but saw nobody he knew. 

Suddenly he felt a hand on his shoulder. It 
was so unexpected that he jumped as he turned. 
He glanced up into a grin entirely surrounded by 
red hair. He heard a voice which seemed also to 
grin. It said: 

'* Hello! how's electricity 1 '' 

He found a freckled, red-haired hand opened 
towards him. He seized it with an energy that 
was more curiosity than cordiality. Here was the 
answer to the riddle that had vexed him since 
the Galata Bridge, and he was tempted to demand 
at once : 

** Who are youl and what have I to do with 
electricity! '' 

But he had found it more profitable to listen 
than to disclose. All he said was : 

** Sit down, old man, and have something to 
drink. ' ' 

''I'd give a finger for a cocktail, but I suppose 
I '11 have to take coffee. ' ' 

Jebb was fermenting with questions, but the 
stranger seemed content to watch the crowd and 
wait for the Kahveji to fill his cup. He waved 
his hand at the passing crowd and observed: 

'* Reminds you of Paris." 
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** DoesnH itl '* said Jebb, meaning, ** Not in 
the leasf 

Another silence. The mysterious guest seemed 
willing to bask forever on the bank of the human 
stream. Finally Jebb ventured: 

*' How do you like Constantinople by nowl '* 

* ' Oh, I Ve always liked the old town. Not quite 
as lively as Chicago in some ways, livelier in 
others. I suppose you will stir things up a bit.'' 

*' Perhaps," said Jebb, still baffled. More si- 
lent contemplation of the crowd passing in review, 
then the stranger: 

** Funny old town, Constantinople; nearly as 
big as Philadelphia and older than all get-out, and 
not an electric light or trolley car in the whole 
village. ' ' 

'* It is funny." 

*' You'll change all that, ehl I suppose you've 
found the new Sultan a little more open to reason 
than the old, not so afraid of his people. Have 
you found it hard to get at the bosses 1 " 

'' Not very." 

** I suppose there's the same hand out for graft 
here as everywhere else." 

*' Well, I haven't had any special trouble in 
that line," said Jebb, growing weary of fencing 
in the dark and getting ready to throw himself 
on the other man 's mercy and cry : 

*' Who do you think I ami " 

But he compressed his soul in patience. Event- 
ually the stranger said : 
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'' You reaUy think you'U pull it oflf! '' 

*' I hope so/' 

** I don't suppose I'd dare ask whether you 
represent the General Electric or the Independ- 
ents. ' ' 

'' That would be telling.'' 

'' I judged from your talk on the steamer that 
you were acting pretty much on your own." 

*' Yes," was all Jebb dared to say, his mind 
taking a new whirl at the word ** steamer." 

* * I judged from your talk, Mr. Pierpont, that 
you had enough capital in your jeans to dazzle 
the city fathers here." 

Jebb's heart sickened. So this was more of 
Pierpont 's brag. But to the stranger his silence 
was only an evidence of the fine taciturnity that 
he envied as a business principle but could never 
acquire. 

'* I suppose when you go back you'll go by 
land. Those Austrian Lloyd steamers pitch and 
toss atrociously, and the * Franz Josef ' is the 
worst of them all. I've got used to it, but yon 
seemed terribly unhappy. ' ' 

Jebb laughed, as much as to confess. And the 
man went on : 

*' Yes, when you got on at Trieste I said to 
my wife, ' I'll bet that fellow has a sad voyage.' 
You looked sort of greenery-yellery and off your 
feed." 

*' I wasn't in the best of health." 

** You're all right now, though, I judge. That's 
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the effect of a few weeks in Constantinople. She's 
a great old town in spring, ehl " 

* ' She certainly is. By the way, did you notice 
how the little girl wasl '' 

'' What little girlf 

*' The one I had with me at Trieste.*' 

** You didn't have anybody with you. I noticed 
specially, because they were just pulling the gang- 
plank in when you jumped for it." 

Jebb's heart lurched, but he kept a rigid face. 

** Oh, of course, the little girl wasn't with me 
at that time. Have some more coffee. ' ' 

** No, thanks, I must get back to the hotel. I'll 
be mighty glad when you get your electric plant 
installed. The lighting of this town is something 
fierce. You'll make a fortune if you'll rig up a 
crescent-shaped bulb. That's the favorite design 
for their illuminations. Well, so long, see you 
again, Mr. Pierpont." 

*' So long-M)ld man." 

A useful phrase that * * old man " in a language 
that has no '* Monsieur " or '* mein Herr " to 
call a man whose name you don't remember. 

And the red-headed person was gone. Jebb 
had not learned his name or his business or any- 
thing about him, and never learned anything. But 
Jebb did not care. He had learned something 
about V. Pierpont, the wandering plutocrat who 
was going to trollify Constantinople. He had 
learned that that imaginary being of the imagi- 
nary millions had left Trieste some weeks before 
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on the steamer * * Franz Josef ' ' and had failed to 
take the child aboard with him. 

Instantly he was done with '* nonchalant Stam- 
boul," eager only to shake its dust from his feet, 
and be gone. All His elaborate plans were ren- 
dered useless. He did not need to wait any longer 
upon the multitudinous affairs of Shefket and 
other Pashas, or Niazi and Enver Beys. He paid 
his bill at the Kafene and hurried round the cor- 
ner to his hotel. 

He must learn at once just where Trieste was, 
and what was the quickest way of getting there. 



XXVI 



THE MOCHA-STONE KING 



Fate, — or that algebraic equation formed by 
the additions, subtractions, multiplications, and 
divisions of numberless x's and y's and z's of 
plus and minus values, which we call Fate — came 
out for once to Jebb 's liking. 

Having learned, of a Sunday, that he must quit 
Constantinople, fate prearranged that the thrice- 
weekly Orient Express should depart the next 
afternoon at the most convenient hour, leaving 
just time enough to secure the necessary papers 
for travel. This burden the dragoman at the 
hotel took from his shoulders, as doubtless some 
undiscovered dragoman at some other hotel had 
secured the teskere for the errant V. Pierpont 
when he had decided to push on to Salonica. In 
both cases a small fee and a reasonable baksheesh 
overcame all the legendary bogies of Turkish 
travel. 

Hoping that some word from Miruma waited 
him in Vienna, he telegraphed the Union Bank 
to forward his mail to the American consulate in 
Trieste. 

Distances are magnificent in that part of the 
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world, which our schoolboy geographies squeezed 
into such small space, and which our mental 
geographies distort completely. The journey to 
Trieste required several days by boat. Even by 
rail the journey cost forty-eight hours plus a 
delay at Budapest. 

By the time Jebb had paid his hotel bill at Con- 
stantinople, bought his ticket to Budapest, .and 
invested in the costly luxury of a sleeping-car, so 
serious an inroad had been made on the earnings 
he accumulated at Uskub, that a new uneasiness 
began upon him. The prospect of being marooned 
in Europe without friends or funds was visible 
on his horizon. He was glad that he had brought 
along the mysterious ring, since what had been 
pawned once might be pawned again, and for a 
higher price perhaps. 

Leaving Constantinople the train retraced for 
many miles the same rails he had taken from 
Salonica. The winding Erdene river was in- 
scribed in flowing script on the plain, like a name 
written in water : to Jebb it seemed to spell * * Mi- 
nima, Miruma, Miruma.'' Then the river Ma- 
ritsa scrawled the same characters along the 
track. What beautiful names they had here ! 

It was strangely comforting just to be in mo- 
tion. Whatever awaited Jebb at his destination, 
at least he had a destination, and the swift flight 
of the express was exhilarant. It was a train 
de luxe, and Jebb sat in the smoking compart- 
ment, tilted back in a wicker armchair. He dined 
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in the wagon-restanrant, and for the night with- 
drew hehind the draperies of the flying couch in 
the wagon-lit. In his berth was an electric light, 
and he read himself to sleep. Principally he 
worked over the Baedeker chapter on Trieste, 
studying the map of the town as a general might, 
planning a campaign against. the city. 

Everywhere he turned something brought for- 
ward or emphasized the ever-lurking thought of 
Miruma. Even there in Trieste, one of the 
starred sights was the castle of Miramar, where 
Prince Maximilian had lived before Mexico im- 
ported him as an emperor and exported him as a 
bullet-riddled body. 

Since premonitions were foreign to Jebb 's skep- 
tic nature, perhaps it was only a sense of poetic 
design that made him feel sure of finding some 
important clew to Cynthia in the region of a castle 
entitled by a name so near the most beautiful of 
names. 

It was in Trieste, too, that legend placed the 
prison where Richard Coeur de Lion was im- 
mured when Blondel found him with a ladder of 
song. 

Jebb finally switched out the light and fell 
asleep, to dream that Cynthia Coeur de Rose was 
also imprisoned in Trieste, and that he roamed 
and roamed the streets singing, '' I had a little 
pony,'' until finally he heard a tiny voice float 
down in antistrophe, *' Hith name wath Dappy 
Gway." Then Cynthia leaned out from an eyrie 
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and laughed and waved her hand to him, calling, 
'' Hello, Nunky Dave/' 

Her cry woke him, and he could hardly believe 
that he was in the curtained palanquin of a sleep- 
ing-car. It was broad daylight and he raised the 
shade to look out on a city whose traces of Turk- 
ish occupation were contradicted by jouncing 
trolley cars. He rang the bell for the porter, and 
asked : 

'' What place is thisl " 

'* Sofia, monsieur.'' 

He had crossed the Balkans into Bulgaria. 
Somehow he felt a pang almost of homesickness 
for Turkey. He had learned so much of the better 
side of that maligned nation, emerging like a 
young America from old tyranny into the chaos 
of new liberties, new problems, new jealousies. 
He knew enough of history to remember that 
never was America in more grievous plight, never 
were crimes and selfish hatreds more ugly than 
after our Revolution, when the true crisis came, 
and the country was like a mining camp without 
authority. Independence, like bread, is most in- 
digestible when it is freshest from the oven, and 
Turkey was ill of a colic. But the Sick Man was 
on the road to health at last, and the dangers were 
the dangers of convalescence. 

Yet it was not Turkey as a nation that Jebb 
regretted to leave; it was the good individual 
souls, the kindly simple people, the warm hos- 
pitable hearts, the sober, tranquil humans. Above 
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all, it was the veiled beauty, the Stm-and-Moon 
seen and felt as through a thick mist. 

Frontier crossings were frequent on this jour- 
Qey, for Jebb went from the Turkish to the Aus- 
trian empires over the Bulgarian and Servian 
Kingdoms. But the procession of customs-inspec- 
tors made little trouble for one whose entire lug- 
gage was a suitcase and a Gladstone bag — not to 
mention a new money belt in which Jebb had 
Folded and buttoned the John Thatcher docu- 
ments, along with the remnants of his own wealth. 

Everywhere were traces of old wars, scars of 
ancient conflicts, ruins of ancient edifice, legends 
3f ancient atrocity. Here the Christians had been 
beaten and butchered by the Turks and raised a 
mighty howl about it; there they had beaten and 
butchered the Turks and smothered the horror 
under psalms and pious lies. Through these 
fields the Crusaders of Christ had swept with 
stupendous disaster to fellow-Christendom and in- 
ferior hurt to the Paynim. Constantinople as a 
Christian city suffered less from the Moslem 
borde than from the Vandals and the Huns carry- 
ing the Cross. And the Holy Land is still in 
Paynim hands and a Turkish sentinel guards the 
place called the Tomb of Christ to prevent the 
Christian visitors from shedding each other's 
blood even there. 

Jebb had read little history. He had simply in- 
herited the lies the West believes of the East. 
And now he had learned something of the Oriental 
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for himself; had found that their bodies were 
built within and without like American bodies, 
that they suffered the same bodily and mental 
diseases, excesses, shortcomings, pains, and aches. 
There, as at home, the ambitious blackguard, the 
lustful and the graft-hungry warred with the pure 
and the meek and the altruistic. With more an- 
cient evils to overthrow they showed just about 
the same idealism as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave. Better in some details, worse 
in others, they totaled up about the same. After 
all, everybody seemed to be pretty much like 
everybody else. Hereafter, at least, he would not 
believe the wholesale slanders and hypocrisies 
with which the Christian West sums up and ma- 
ligns the Moslem East. He would realize that the 
Turks of to-day have even this advantage, that 
they are now a young and renewed people emerg- 
ing into a morning of liberty. If they had no 
Washington such as our forefathers had, and 
hardly deserved, they have at least their Jeffer- 
sons, Madisons, and Monroes. It was something 
to have acquired that education — and it was much 
to have learned to understand a few of the alien 
people, and to love one of them, feel himself un- 
worthy of her. 

He breakfasted his way out of Bulgaria into 
Servia, and prepared to stretch his legs at the 
next stop. It proved to be — Nish! 

The word came with a shock, sending him back 
to his first wakening in Turkey and the first 
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sound of this barbaric word on an ear that found 
'* Uskub '* equally harsh. And now somehow 
through the mellow enchantment of memory, the 
word Uskub always fell with music on his senses. 

Coming into Nish, the warning was given that 
passengers going that way changed cars here for 
the Uskub, Monastir, and Salonica line. The 
Orient Express paused five minutes at Nish, and 
Jebb paced the platform, fighting with a wild 
whim to take the branch line back to that once 
unheard-of region. Then the starting of the 
Orient forced him to leap aboard, before he could 
make up his mind. 

The Morava river now supplied the place of 
the Maritsa, and led the train through a valley 
of great peaks wooded heavily with beech and oak. 

Late afternoon brought Belgrade on the scene. 
Here a new passenger got aboard and bulged into 
the smoking compartment with the crass aggres- 
siveness of the worst type of traveler. He made 
himself nasally audible. He behaved like a crowd. 
He explained and defined the term '* train-hog,*' 
coined for his sort. He had all the question-ask- 
ing, information-volunteering impudence that 
half a century of satire has not entirely sup- 
pressed in all the Americans at home or abroad. 

* ' Whew ! ' ' he began, * ' but these foreigners are 
a pack of damned scoundrels and fools. It's tip, 
tip, tip all day long, everywhere you turn there's 
a palm up. You're an American, too, ehf " Jebb 
nodded. ^ ^ My name 's Ludlam, Charles Ludlam. ' ' 
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'* How are youl '* said Jebb, who was dream- 
ing of Turkey, where the swine is unmention- 
able. 

He felt the implied question ** What's your 
namef '' but he chose to withhold it out of pure 
irritation at the man's personal offensiveness and 
his flamboyant advertisement of himself. The 
train crossed the Save river into Hungary, and 
at Semlin the Austrian customs-inspectors came 
aboard. Once their errand was done, Ludlam be- 
gan on Jebb again. 

'* Goin' farl " he said. 

'* I change at Budapest," was all Jebb an- 
swered. Silence seemed to be intolerable to Mr. 
Ludlam. 

*' Where 'd you get onl " 

'' Constantinople." 

''Awful hole! Can't stand the Turks. Servi- 
ans are bad enough. Been hunting there. Those 
woods are full of bear and wild boar. Had some 
great times with 'em. They're great sport and 
bully good to eat." 

** You eat them I " Jebb exclaimed rather than 
asked, and wanted to add : * ' You cannibal ! ' ' 

*' You bet. But sport is only a diversion with 
me. I'm interested in the prune market. They 
raise an A-1 prune here. Are you fond of 
prunes I " 

*' I prescribe them sometimes," said Jebb. 

'* Oh, you're a doctor, ehf " Jebb was angry 
at letting slip even that information. 
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*' Great food, great medicine," he said; ** I've 
got a sample or two in my soot-case." 

And nothing wonld do but that Jebb should 
test his wares. 

'* Talk about your undeveloped American re- 
sources, doctor," Ludlam rattled on, like an en- 
cyclopaedia that must disgorge its load. ** The 
true field for Americans is over here. I'm mak- 
ing a specialty of this country. The silk industry, 
for instance; they make silk rugs by hand here. 
I'm importing machinery, building a factory. 
Been working mighty hard. Now I'm going home 
for a spell — combine business with pleasure. Go- 
ing to stop off at Munich and see my sister Jen- 
nie. Going to surprise her. Haven't seen her 
for months and months. She'll be tickled to death 
to see me." 

The nature that is frantic to exploit itself is 
common enough, but it never ceased to be marvel- 
ous to Jebb. Almost more incredible than any 
miracle of science was the mysterious fact of a 
man who desired to tell a total stranger that he 
had a sister Jennie and was going to surprise her. 
Why should he imagine that the total stranger 
would be interested in his sister Jennie, or that 
he would care a — at all whether he surprised her 
or not f 

But Ludlam flowed on: *' Guess I'll try to get 
Jennie to cross the pond with me. Great country, 
America! " 

** Isn't it! " said Jebb with a feeling of 
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skepticism in the presence of this by-prodact 

** Lively people, those Servians, doctor. I was 
there when King Alexander and Queen Draga 
were murdered, you know. Funny little party, 
the new King, Peter. Nice old boy, though, but 
I told him I didn't envy him his job.'' 

Jebb wondered if Ludlam had called His Ser- 
vian Majesty '* Pete." He wondered how long 
before his own title would be shortened from 
'' doctor " to '' doc." 

To escape the insistent autobiographer Jebb 
flung away with regret a half-finished cigar, and 
said: 

** I think I'll go to dinner now." 

'^ Good idea," said Ludlam, and invited him- 
self along. 

At the table he flaunted the odious hospitaUty 
of the ** wine-opener." 

** Got to celebrate this, doctor," he said. 
*' Don't meet up with a fellow-countryman every 
day out here. What '11 it be, doc! " 

It had come sooner than Jebb expected, 
but he answered with a smile of sickly polite- 
ness: 

'* Nothing, thanks." 

* * Aw, go on — of course you will. What do you 
say to a small hot. of champagony! " 

Ludlam could hardly believe that anybody could 
resist such an opportunity. To Jebb's declension 
he opposed that fanatic determination of con- 
firmed ** treaters " to force liquor down the 
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throat of anybody they fasten upon. They con- 
stitute themselves militant missionaries for the 
god Bacchus. 

It began to look as if Jebb would have to break 
a plate over the man's head to escape his despotic 
hospitality. But at length he persuaded Ludlam 
to believe him, and Ludlam, more puzzled than 
ever, endured the ordeal of drinking alone. 

His eye studied Jebb's face and garb as exam- 
iningly as his curiosity pried into his history. 
But the dinner was half over before he noticed 
the ring on Jebb's left little finger. 

He looked up quickly into Jebb 's face, then back 
to the ring. He choked on his wine, and some- 
thing seemed to trouble him. Even his bravado 
hesitated over this matter and he finished the din- 
ner in silence. 

He followed Jebb back to the smoking compart- 
ment and compelled him to accept one of his own 
cigars. 

'* Try this, doc.,'' he said; '* real Havana. 
Kind you don't get over here. I have 'em im- 
ported specially for me — it's an invincible." 

Even the suave luxury of the innocent cigar, as 
portly as its donor, himself of invincible size, 
could hardly sweeten the leaf to Jebb, tobacco- 
phile though he was. 

As he gazed at the descending sun glowing on 
the horizon like a huge ruby in a setting of hills, 
his left hand lay carelessly caressing the wicker 
of his armchair. The diamond in his ring seemed 
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to chuckle softly and to wink as if it had eyelids. 
The other stone was dull and dreamy like a sleep- 
ing forest. Jebb had failed to notice that Ludlam 
was staring at the ring. In fact, he was noticing 
Mr. Ludlam as little as one could notice so loom- 
ing a presence. 

Ludlam 's voice wakened him from the reveries 
that sunset and twilight crowd upon a dreamer. 

* * Odd looking ring you got on, doc. ' ' 

** Isn't it! *' said Jebb, reverting to the sunset 

** Came from Servia, didn't it! '' 

'' I don't know." 

The gathering dusk muffled the shifting features 
where suspicion was at work. 

'* You don't know where it came from! " 

'' No." 

'' That's funny." 

** Think so! " was all Jebb found to say. 

** It's a Servian design all right." 

'' Is it! " 

A long pause. The sun was hull down before 
Ludlam spoke again: 

** And you don't know where it came from! " 

** I don't know where it came from." 

The tone of Jebb's echo was rather alkaline, 
and the sun was only a disk. 

** Ever been in Belgrade! " 

*' Passed through it to-day." 

* * I mean — ever stop off there ! ' ' 
'' I don't think so." 

** You don't think so!" 
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* ' I 'm not sure. ' ' 

*' That's funny. Don't remember whether 
you've been in a place like Belgrade! I can't 
imagine a man being in Belgrade without remem- 
bering it." 

'' Can't you? " 

At last the man had pushed his way beyond the 
outer ramparts of Jebb's right to privacy, into 
the citadel of his secret. Irritation gave place to 
the chagrin and dismay Jebb always felt when- 
ever he was hard-pressed on this weak spot in 
his walls. He wanted to escape, and rose with a 
rather unconvincing yawn. 

** I think I'll go to my berth and take a nap." 

'* Sleepy at this hour? " 

'* Travel makes me drowsy." 

He was indignant at having to justify his ac- 
tions to a total stranger. But a sense of uneasi- 
ness akin to guilt robbed him of the courage to 
resent the impertinence. 

'* Before you go, doctor, would you mind let- 
ting me look at that ring? " 

** Does it interest yout " 

'' Yes." 

Though he wanted to jab the man in the fat 
face with it, Jebb held his hand out meekly. Lud- 
1am took it in a greasy and clammy grasp and 
scrutinized the ring closely, dragging the hand, 
and Jebb with it, to the window. 

'' Would you mind if I took it off ? " 

** Is there any reason why you should? " 
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Ludlam looked at Jebb with a crafty truculence 
that more than insiniiated suspicion: 

** Is there any reason why I shouldn't? '' 

*' None whatever/' said Jebb. 

Instantly the ring was slipped from his finger 
and Ludlam was holding it close, his piggish eyes 
staring mto the inner surface. 

' ' Ugh-hugh ! " he snorted like an angry boar, 
'' I thought so." 

'' You thought what? " 

'' See those initials, ' C. to J.'? " 

'' WeU." 

* * Well ! How do you come to have it ? " 

** My name is Jebb." 

He was furious at disclosing it to one who had 
tried so hard to learn it. Ludlam was discon- 
certed for a moment, then he demanded: 

'' But who does ' C stand for? " 

The question was a poser. No answer was 
ready to Jebb's lips. All he could manage was 
a weak evasion : 

'' That's my aflfair." 

** I'm not so sure of that, young fellow. I've 
been kind of suspicious of you all along. You're 
so blamed close-mouthed I thought there must be 
some reason." 

** Your thoughts and suspicions don't interest 
me. Give me the ring and keep your opinions to 
yourself. ' ' 

** Oh, I guess not. This ring says * C. to J.' 
My first name is Charlie and my sister's is Jennie. 
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She was bom in June and her birth-stone is a 
moss-agate, or a mocha-stone, as they call it over 
here. ' * 

'^ So that's what that is," said Jebb, an old 
riddle answered, '* just a plain moss-agate! " 

'^ Yes, and I had this big diamond put in for 
luck, and I sent it to Jennie on her last birthday. 
I had it specially made for her by an old Turkish 
silverworker in Belgrade. There couldn't be two 
riugs just alike with the same inscription and all, 
could there! " 

'' Couldn't there t " 

*' Of course there couldn't. Now, tell me how 
you came by it." 

Jebb's head was in a swirl. The man was of 
so repellent a personality that Jebb felt incapable 
of taking him for a father-confessor. He felt a 
perverse, malicious desire to baffle the man and 
conceal himself from him. 

When Ludlam repeated with increasing ugli- 
ness, *' Tell me how you came by this ring,'' 
Jebb simply stared through him. But his 
thoughts were working furiously. At length 
Ludlam said: 

** I guess I'll have to have you arrested, doc." 

** Arrested? arrested for what? " 

** For stealing this ring." 

** Stealing it — ^you — oh, I can't even get mad 
at such a fathead as you, Mr. Ludlam. But just 
to humor you, let me ask you how you could have 
me arrested? " 
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** For having this ring in your possession." 
'* Is it your ring? '' 
** No, but — it's my sister's/* 
'' Is she here? '' 
** No, but — ^I know it's hers/' 
** Can you prove it? '' 

** Well, not just now, but I could give an afr 
davit.'' 

* * Anybody can do that. How do you know she 
didn't sell it to me? " 

* * She wouldn 't sell a birthday present. ' * 

** How can you tell? She may have needed 
some money very badly." 

** Nonsense, she's got a private fortune of her 
own." 

** Then how do you know she didn't give it to 
me? " 

** Why should she give you this ring? " 

Jebb cast about for any sort of theory to use 
as a club. He asked : 

** Is she married? " 

'' Not that I know of." 

** Maybe she exchanged it with me as an en- 
gagement token. Wait till you see her. You may 
find a ring of mine on her finger." 

This random shot staggered Ludlam, but it had 
a backfire that bowled Jebb over, too, for the 
frightful possibility suddenly presented itself that 
the other member of the firm, V. Pierpont, Esq., 
co-partner in the Jebb-Pierpont soul, might 
actually have taken a fancy to this Miss Jennie 
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Ludlam and proposed to her. She might be some 
pathetic old spinster who would jump at a pro- 
posal from anybody. 

As for Pierpont — Jebb hardly felt that he knew 
him well enough to call him by his first name — 
Jebb could not believe him capable of stealing a 
woman's ring; he seemed to be far too ostenta- 
tious with his money for that. But it was quite 
possible that he might have flaunted himself be- 
fore some poor old maid and deluded her with 
stories of his vast wealth till she accepted him. 

This was the most unkindest of all the unkind- 
est cuts V. P. had dealt to Jebb. For one mem- 
ber of a firm to get the firm betrothed to some- 
body that the other member had not even seen 
was not playing the game. Jebb felt that he 
would be justified in breaking the engagement. 
But he wondered if an action would lie for breach 
of promise. Could Jebb be forced to marry V. 
Pierpont 's fiancee, and if he did, would not Mrs. 
Pierpont-Jebb, nee Jennie Ludlam, be guilty of 
bigamy! 

While Jebb's brains were eddying with this 
fantastic, yet very real, chaos, Charlie Ludlam 
was also silently pondering just what he should 
dOy just what he could do, in the matter. 
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Meanwhile the train was pushing on through 
the dark. An iron bridge at Neusatz carried it 
rumbling across the Danube and into the plains 
of lower Hungary. 

Finally, Ludlam, having failed to invent a next 
step, threw the burden on his prisoner, and de- 
manded : 

** Well, what are you going to do about this 
ring? '' 

** You have it, haven't you I " 

*' Yes, but '' 

** Keep it, and call it square.'' 

** Oh, no, you don't. I want to know how you 
got it. There may be some foul play here. I 
haven 't heard from Jennie for a couple of months 
and " 

The mention of foul play was so ridiculously 
melodramatic that Jebb condescended to reason 
with his captor: 

'* Even if there had been foul play, you have 
no proof that I did it. I might have bought the 
ring of a pawnbroker." 

'* If you had, you'd have told me so quick 
enough. You're coming with me to Munich." 

318 
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'* Munich I I get off at Budapest/* 

'* If you do, I'll get off and swear out a warrant 
for your arrest/' 

** You haven't a scintilla of evidence." 

** They'll detain you till I get it. I've got 
friends in Budapest. ' ' 

Jebb was fairly wringing his brain for Dlemory 
and wisdom. He was eager to reach Trieste, yet 
he had no assurance of finding the child there. 
He had probably passed through Munich on his 
flight south from Cologne. Munich might be the 
very spot where he had lost Cynthia. Perhaps 
this Miss Ludlam might give him the exact clew 
he wanted. Trieste would always be there, while 
Miss Ludlam might start to America. He ad- 
dressed the bewildered Ludlam: 

** You say your sister will meet you in Mu- 
nich! " 

* * Yes, she lives there most of the time. ' ' 

** Well, I'll go along with you." 

* ' You will 1 ' ' Ludlam was of that super-suspi- 
cious type that cannot be lulled either by opposi- 
tion or acquiescence. His mind was like that of 
the woman who lets down the folding-bed and im- 
mediately kneels to look under it for a burglar. 
The moment Jebb consented to do what Ludlam 
wished, Ludlam began to wonder what the trick 
was. 

He was soon furnished with grounds to justify 
him, for it pleased Jebb to take a semi- whimsical, 
semi-sensible stand. 
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'* I'll go with you on one condition/' 
'' What's that! '' 

* * That you pay my expenses there and back to 
Budapest. ' ' 

* * Pay your expenses T Well, I guess not. Why 
should I? " 

** I never heard of a prisoner paying his own 
fare, did you ? If I get off at Budapest and make 
a fight, it will cost you a lot of time and money. 
There's an American consul there, no doubt, and 
I could keep you there for a year. You're not 
such a fool that you can't see how ridiculously 
weak a case you have against me. It would really 
save time and money for you to take me along as 
your guest." 

The idea of a bargain appealed to Ludlam. 

** All right," he growled with none too good a 
grace. 

It was nearly midnight when the train pulled 
into Budapest and there was more than time 
enough for Ludlam to go to the booking office and 
buy tickets for Jebb. The train sat there for two 
hours, and Jebb took a childish delight in saying: 

** Say, Mr. Sheriff, would you buy a poor con- 
vict something to eatt " 

Ludlam was hungry and he was afraid to let 
Jebb out of his sight. So he stood treat. But 
this time be did not volunteer to '* open wine." 

That night, in the berth that Ludlam paid for, 
Jebb slept uneasily, for his dreams were a night- 
mare of war between his Miruma and Pierpont's 
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Jennie over the possession of their Siamese 
lovers. 

He would have slept so much better had he 
known that Ludlam sat up all night to make sure 
of his not escaping. 

Breakfast time found them at Vienna, and Jebb 
ordered everything he could think of ; not that he 
believed in early-morning dinners, but because it 
gave him such exquisite pleasure to torment the 
heavy-eyed Ludlam, who begrudged but dared not 
deny. 

He smoked Ludlam 's expensive invincibles till 
he made himself dizzy, and his jailer was heartily 
glad to see Munich arrive in the late afternoon 
of the dreariest day he had ever spent. 

The finishing blow was the discovery that sister 
Jennie, never expecting her brother, had gone 
to Vienna for a week's visit. The concierge gave 
her address as the Hotel Bristol — a familiar name 
to Jebb. 

** It serves you right, old man,*' Jebb chortled. 
** Anybody who inflicts a surprise visit deserves 
the unpleasantest surprise he can get." 

He had come almost to like Ludlam. It is im- 
possible not to be endeared toward those who 
amuse us. 

And poor Ludlam was so woe-begone and so 
sleepy from his all-night vigil that Jebb felt sorry 
for him. There was a night train to Vienna, but 
Ludlam was over-large for the berths and he 
longed for a stationary bed. Jebb had won the 
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confidence a patient ** trusty *' inspires, and Lud- 
1am felt sure of keeping him by the simple device 
of withholding his return fare. He engaged ad- 
joining rooms and waddled off to bed. It was 
not long before his snores came trumpeting 
through the thin partition. Jebb settled back in 
a chair in his own room, to figure up his expendi- 
tures and find how he stood with the future. 

When he reached for a fountain pen he kept in 
the inside pocket of his coat, he found that it had 
dropped through a hole and was lost in the lining. 

He slipped off the coat, and, emptying the 
pocket, turned it inside out to examine what he 
would have called the lesion. 

His eye was caught by the white label of the 
tailor. Jebb had often wondered where he had 
got this suit, but had never thought to look for 
the maker 's imprint. 

But here it was : 



MAX WANDL 

SCHNEIDEB 

14, LINDENAUSTBASSE, DRESDEN 

HERB V. PIEBPONT 

DATUM, 2tE APRIL, 1909 



This was the plainest clew Jebb had found yet. 
He cursed himself for having carried it in his 
own inside pocket all this while. He might have 
telegraphed to Wandl or written him from Us- 
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knb. He had idled about Salonica and Constanti- 
nople, trying to retrace his steps, when he might 
have taken this short cut and picked up the thread 
far back, near its beginning, without the loss of 
so many irretrievable days. 

A crepitation from the sleeping Behemoth next 
door reminded Jebb that on the morrow he was 
booked for Vienna, a wild-goose chase far down 
the line; a foolish tryst with one of V. Pierpont's 
flirtations. 

A surging impulse to get to Dresden at once 
swept over him. He threw on his coat and hur- 
ried down to the office, where he learned that an 
express for Dresden left in an hour. 

He did not wait for the dolorous lift; he ran 
up the stairs, threw into his suitcase what little 
he had taken out, and, retrieving his fountain pen 
from the depths of his coat, wrote Ludlam a note ; 
here's the very note, this is what he wrote: 

Deab Mb. Ludlam : 

Sorry I can 't accompany you to Vienna. Called 
elsewhere suddenly. Will join you at Hotel Bris- 
tol as soon as possible. Kind regards to sister 
Jennie. Yours hastily, 

D. Jebb. 

He pushed this under Ludlam *s door and, rush- 
ing downstairs, leaped into a cab and called to 
the driver, '' ChapoukI " He had forgotten that 
he was no longer hiring arabas in Turkey. 
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Little Max Wandl was circnmambnlating a 
hugely globular Saxon, and recording the distance 
with a tape-measure. He was making the round 
in installments and was just adding up the sur- 
prising total of his client's periphery, when the 
sum was knocked out of his head by the incursion 
of an excited American, whose chief characteris- 
tic, from a tailor's-eye view, was that his waist 
measure was of the sort that permits a poor tailor 
to make a little profit out of his saving in cloth— 
and yet he was so tall that he would use up the 
cloth that way. Poor Wandl sighed at the diflS- 
culty of life, and put on the smile reserved for 
customers. 

But the American did not want a new suit 
made: he wanted to learn the history of an old 
suit. Herr Wandl was properly put out at such 
an interruption, and the customer who stood on 
the block like a beef to be auctioned off by the 
hundredweight, was even more impatient. 

Schneider Wandl, like other artistes, was easily 
upset, and when Jebb finally made him imder- 
stand that he must know just where he sent the 
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suit he had made for * * Herr Pierpont ' ' on April 
2d, the tailor refused to leave a present client to 
oblige a past. 

He thought he remembered Herr Pierpont; in 
fact, he was sure of it, and if Herr Pierpont 
wanted a new suit, according to the latest London 
models, he was sure he could find the record of 
his measurements, but if Herr Pierpont merely 
wished to satisfy an eccentric curiosity as to an 
old address (which he should be able to remember 
without the help of a tailor, Herr Wandl being 
a Kleidermacher and not a Polizei-agent), why, 
then, would Herr Pierpont, bitte, till three o'clock 
wait, when Herr Wandl would a little more leisure 
than at the present of-the-whole-day-busiest hour 
have! Besides yet, the information Herr Pier- 
pont sought could doubtless be from the registra- 
tion bureau of the police more easily secured. 

But Jebb preferred not to enmesh himself in 
the ponderous system of German civic-bookkeep- 
ing, except as a last resort. He promised to re- 
turn at three. 

This meant several hours to kill. ALfter ex- 
hausting various sights, the Johanneum Museum 
and the Albertinum Museum, the Grosse Garten, 
the Griine Gewolbe, and the Opera, he found him- 
self before the palatial Zwinger and the Royal 
Art Gallery. 

He dawdled from room to room, plastered with 
masterpieces, till all looked alike and each killed 
the other, to his lay eye. 
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Suddenly he felt himself rushed down upon by 
a great floating figure, as the visitor to the Louvre 
almost cowers before the imminent majesty of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace. Only, this was 
no marble stride of a warlike maiden, a Greek 
Valkyr; it was the skyish promenade of a young 
mother with a divinely amiable child in her arms. 

Even the untutored Jebb did not need to ask 
his catalogue what masterwork this was, for 
nearly every home in America has its copy of 
Baphael's Sistine Madonna. She drifted forward 
to him from an atmosphere of cherubim clustered 
like iridescent bubble froth; she was too girlishly 
astonished at being the bride of God to note a 
mere pope and a mere saint kneeling at either 
side of her cloud-spuming feet. And over the 
base of the frame leaned that familiar pair of 
winged infants. 

The ambrosial contentedness of the scene threw 
a sunlight over Jebb's own soul, and as he halted 
before other paintings he kept turning back to 
give his eyes one more draught of the light from 
this window of heaven. 

He noted that one of the dawdling attendants 
was smiling at him curiously. Wherever he 
turned he found this old man 's features seemingly 
wrestling with a grin that would not rub out. At 
length Jebb approached him. The old man turned 
his eyes away uneasily from the apparent irrita- 
tion of Jebb's question: 

** ^Varum schmunzeln Sie fiber micht '' 
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** Bitte, lieber Herr, ich habe nicht fiber Ihnen 
geschmiinzelnt. * ' 

* * Ja f reilich, Sie schmunzebi immer fiber mich. 
Wanim dochf '* 

When the old man was cornered he flushed with 
confusion and timidity, and the dialogue ran on 
in German. . 

** I could not help it, mein Herr; it was so 
much to laugh the last time you were here/' 

^'Howsof '' 

** Do you still want to buy " his mutinous 

smile overpowered his fear — * * to buy the Sistine 
Madonna ! " 

** What nonsense are you talking! *' 

** Don't you remember! You asked me how 
much the Government would take for it, and when 
I said I did not know, you said that you would 
write to your friend the Kaiser and find out. Did 
you, mein Herr? And what did His Majesty sayf 
Perhaps you have been to Berlin to see him. Or 
was it all one of your American jokes! " 

This sounded so much like Vanderbilt Pierpont 
that Jebb only shook his head and walked off 
humbly, wondering from what braggart ancestor 
he had inherited His Royal Pierpontship. 

The old attendant followed, driveling on : 

** America must be a wonderful country to 
breed such millionaires, that you can buy Sistine 
Madonnas. You have bought everything else that 
is not nailed to the wall. I should go to America 
myself if I were not so old. My sons have all 
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gone there and I have grandchildren, fine yoimg 
Americans they are, mein Herr — one of them is 
about the age of your little daughter. ' ' 

* * My little daughter ! * * Jebb gasped. * * You 
remember herf '* 

** Ach, yes. Himmel, how she was indignant 
when you told her that she looked like one of those 
Sistine cherubs — the one with his chin in his 
hands." The old man's eyes watered with senile 
laughter. ** She stamped her tiny foot and said 
she wasn't a boy, she was a little girl. These 
children ! these children ! I hope she is well, and 
— ah, thank you, sir." 

This last for the coin that Jebb suddenly offered 
him. On second thoughts Jebb poured a handful 
of coins into the wrinkled palms till they spilled 
over. 

* * Those are for the little girl 's sake. ' ' 

*' God keep her and you, too, sir," the dotard 
chattered as he doddered about chasing the scam- 
pering coins with Jebb's help. The old man un- 
derstood so few things nowadays that he was 
hardly bewildered at this sudden largess from 
one he had just laughed at. He could not know 
how the whole gallery had seemed to rock with 
earthquake at his mere allusion to Cynthia. Jebb 
had found her little footprint at last on the dreary 
sands of the world. 

** Did I — did I tell you where I was going T " he 
asked the old man. 

** Oh, no, sir, why should youf " 
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** I thought perhaps I might have told you to 
wrap up the Sistine Madonna and send it to my 
address.'* 

* * I think not, sir ; or if you did, I don 't remem- 
ber. But then my memory is very leaky nowa- 
days. I '* 

But Jebb was not listening. He was hurrying 
away. As he fled he cast a look over his shoulder 
at the virgin-mother of San Sisto. It was prob- 
ably the shifting light and the agitation of his 
own quick steps, but she seemed to nod reassur- 
ingly to him and to smile him hope. 



XXIX 

fate's pragtical joke 

At three o'clock the little tailor of Lindenau- 
strasse was waiting for Jebb with the information 
that he had delivered his suit at the Hotel Belle- 
vue. He had made it in great haste — ^the Amer- 
icans always wanted their clothes overnight — but 
if Herr Pierpont wished another suit on the same 
time and terms, he would be glad. Jebb thanked 
him, no, and offered to pay him for his trouble. 

When Herr Wandl, hoping for more custom, 
declined, Jebb did not pause to insist. He has- 
tened to the Hotel Bellevue on its high terraces 
over the Elbe river. As he walked to the desk 
he was met with a bow that was almost a salaam, 
and with these words in approximate English: 

** Goot-efternoon, Meester Bierbont. Pleasst 
to see you again." 

It amazed Jebb to see how well everybody re- 
membered Pierpont. In the first place, however, 
it is an innkeeper's, as a politician's, prosi)erity 
to remember names and faces. In the second 
place, V. Pierpont had a magnificent carriage that 
made him hard to forget. And he scattered mem- 
orable tips. But Mine Host was saying: 
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** And how is your sick t^umbf '* 

** My tumf *' said Jebb, misunderstanding the 
anatomical allusion. 

** Yes, mein Herr, he was in a bandatch ven 
last I see you." 

** My stomach was in a bandage f ** Jebb 
gasped. 

** Nein, nein, your t'umb, your first finger.'* 

* * Oh ! ' * said Jebb, remembering the accident of 
— it seemed a lifetime ago. 

*' You liked Vienna! *' 
** Vienna! — oh yes.'* 

* * But you have come to Dresden back. That is 
right. You have us your ledders to forvart ge- 
toldt, but he did not came any ledders. In fact, 
if you pardon me, I forvart to you de bill of de 
doctor who has your t'umb geopened, and de let- 
ter he has back come." 

** Where did you send it! " said Jebb. 

** I can find it out, if you permeet me a mi- 
noot." He consulted a ledger. ** Ach, yes, it is 
the Grand Hotel in Vienna. I remember you said 
such a nice name it is, I like it." 

* * Yes, yes. I will pay the bill now, if you have 
it." 

* ' It is no hurry. Vill you have again your old 
room overlooking the river! And is your liddle 
— vhat it is a sister's child! " 

'' Niece! " 

* * Yes. Is your liddle neeze vit you again ! So 
dear a child never was here. She throws me %<i^bL 
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a sweet kiss when she goes the hotel for the last 
time out/* 

Jebb sighed as he answered : 

** No, she is not with me. And I just stopped 
in a — for a — for a cigar. I'm going back to Vi- 
enna at once.** 

'* Shall we still forvart the ledders to the same 
attress, mein Herr Bierbont? ** 

** If any come — please! Thank you! ** 

He paid the bill of a Dresden surgeon who had 
lanced the thumb crushed on the train so many 
epochs past, and made haste to the station. 

Several hours of feverish delay before the train 
started, and then ten hours in a sleeping-car 
brought him to Vienna. He hurried to the Grand 
Hotel to pick up the next trace of himself and Cyn- 
thia. To his unutterable dismay there was no evi- 
dence that V. Pierpont had ever visited the hotel. 

When he expressed his disbelief of the clerks, 
they showed him the register for the whole month 
of April. There was no hint of V. Pierpont. 

Thanking them for the trouble, and pretending 
that Pierpont was a client he was eager to find, 
Jebb backed off and left the hotel. Evidently 
Pierpont in his irresponsible way had blandly for- 
gotten to go to the Grand Hotel — ^perhaps even to 
Vienna. 

Miserabler than ever from the sudden quench- 
ing of fresh-lighted hope, Jebb stood looking up 
and down the sweeping glory of the great Ring- 
strasse, the gleaming horseshoe boulevard that re- 
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places the old walls of Vienna. He remembered 
how the city had glittered in his eyes when he 
came here as a young medical student. He could 
remember so many incidents of that far-off time, 
but between him and last month — ^what black 
smoke ! 

Just across the street from him he saw the 
Hotel Bristol. His flesh crept at the thought of 
sister Jennie. Still he had given his word and 
he would keep it — at a later hour. It was too 
early for a call even upon the prospective better 
half of his worser self. 

Meanwhile, he would go to the Union Bank and 
see if by any chance there might be a letter there. 
He had written that address in his farewell note 
to Miruma and he felt all shot through with little 
lightnings as he thought of finding a message in 
her hand. He had never seen her writing — ^he had 
hardly seen her. Her spell was all the more re- 
sistless for that. 

He called one of the carriages fitted up with 
mirrors and cushions till they look like apart- 
ments on wheels, and the hilarious driver stormed 
through the gorgeous Kartnerstrasse after the 
manner of his Viennese fraternity, to the short, 
thick Oraben, bulging as if with its swollen traffic. 

At the bank Jebb was met with a new facer. 
Two letters — ^both from Turkey — ^had indeed ar- 
rived for Herr Jebb — (his heart leaped at the 
glorious news, and at the sound of his own, own 
name) — ^but according to his recent telegraphed 
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instructions, they had been forwarded to his ad- 
dress in Trieste. 

So impatience foils impatience. In his eager- 
ness to have Miruma's letter at the first possible 
moment, Jebb had sent it farther away than ever, 
like a clumsy bumpkin who, in stooping for a 
prize, kicks it out of reach. 

But perhaps the letters were not from her— 
he had given von Hellwald the same address. In 
any case he must see them. 

He went to the nearest telegraph office and 
wired the consul at Trieste to return the letters 
at once. His thoughts were in commotion like the 
seething traffic about him. He saw ahead of him 
a quaint little cafe perched in the center of the 
street, a tiny atoll in a roaring sea. He made his 
way thither and tested its famous eis cafe, the 
while he wondered what Minima could have writ- 
ten — if indeed she had written. And what could 
she not have written! 

His fancy had no anchor and it flung from crest 
to trough of every wave ; he imagined her writing 
a confession of love, then a cold acknowledgment 
of his note; then he imagined news that the di- 
vorce had been refused her; next, that she had 
decided not to accept it ; then, admission that she 
would marry another man ; then he imagined her 
letter a farewell before committing the suicide 
that his desertion had left as her only resource. 

To escape the torment of such vagary Jebb 
assumed that the letters were both from Hellwald 
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and tried to imagine what he could have written 
— official news of Cynthia, or an official report of 
** progress '' without result. Of all idle activities 
the most useless is surely the speculation on what 
an unknown letter contains. Jebb slapped the 
table with a resolution to banish his own blue 
devils. The noise summoned the three waiters 
whom one tips in Austria. Jebb remembered to 
remember the waiter who brought his order, the 
waiter who brought a glass of water, and the 
waiter who brought his bill. 

Then he proceeded to the police-bureau or Poli- 
zei'Direction to make official inquiry of Cynthia. 

After a maddening delay he was informed that 
the search for the child was being continued, but 
that if he himself obtained any information they 
would be glad to make use of it. 

This reminded Jebb of the old policeman in 
New York, who, when people came running to him 
with complaints, answered: ** You bring the ras- 
cal here and I'll arrest him." 

There seemed to be nothing left for Jebb ex- 
cept to cast himself adrift on the tide of circum- 
stance and trust to luck again. Of all sad souls 
in that gay city he was the least gay. He felt 
desperate enough now, even to face Miss Jennie 
Ludlam and her brother — if indeed Champagne 
Charlie had not popped off like one of his own 
corks when he woke in Munich to find his prisoner 
flown. 

When Jebb reached the Hotel Bristol he adsftd 
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if Mr. Ludlam were registered there. No, but 
Miss Ludlam was. He sent his name np, and 
asked for her brother. Word was returned that 
Mr. Ludlam was absent, but that his sister would 
be down in five minutes if Mr. Jebb would wait 
in the reception room, 

A woman's five minutes! Jebb retained his 
cigar and tried to imagine what sister Jennie 
would look like. Would she resemble brother 
Charlie? What would she say when she found 
that Dr. Jebb and V. Pierpont were the same 
man? What would — ^but here he was discounting 
the future again. How dared he assume that he 
had ever met her^ even as V. Pierpont? Suppose 
that V. Pierpont had bought the ring of a 
thief 

He kept his eye on the clock and when the five 
minutes were gone he threw away his cigar and 
sauntered into the luxurious reception-hall, won- 
dering how large a section of an hour sister Jen- 
nie's five minuteses represented. 

It had been a long time since he had sat in a 
fashionable continental hotel and watched a pea- 
cock alley parade. The women are nowhere better 
gowned than in Vienna, and the corridors were 
busy with ultra-fashionables meeting, waiting, 
flirting, quarreling — everything fashionably. 

About most of the women their costumes hung 
as naturally as if they themselves had fledged 
them. They floated sumptuously like swans for 
grace but with the alertness of the wild dock and 
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the impudent allure of the Viennese capital. 
Women whom Jebb recognized to be American or 
guessed to be French, Spanish, Russian — all 
seemed to feel the scandalously vivacious atmos- 
phere of the imperial city. 

But among the women moved one who caught 
Jebb's eye by some subtle differentness from the 
crowd. He could not see her face, though the 
back of her head, the glimpse of an ear or a cheek 
strongly implied beauty. Her form was beauti- 
ful, too; and she was graceful. And yet there 
was something unusual in her walk, in her atti- 
tude when she paused, in her* poses when she sat. 

She seemed not to belong either to this circle, 
or this room— or her own clothes— or something. 
And yet the clothes fitted perfectly, the room 
seemed none too fine for her, the crowd no whit 
superior. Rather she seemed better than her en- 
virons, like a young queen married into a foreign 
country and bedight in a new, unusual robe. This 
strange woman had just that shy haughtiness, 
that sense of royalty ill at ease. 

She paced awhile aimlessly, paused to look aim- 
lessly out of a window, sat down at a desk, as if 
to write, seemed to decide not to write, rose, took 
another chair. She was waiting apparently for 
no one, waiting apparently only for time to pass, 
but always — almost as if by some intention — she 
kept her face from Jebb's scrutiny. At length, 
however, she dropped into a chair with a visible 
if not audible sigh of ennui and stared at the floor* 
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And now Jebb could study her face. At once 
he knew that he had met her somewhere — ^but 
where! She was wonderfully beautiful, but where 
had he seen herf 

Her timid eyelids rose and her gaze ran about 
the room, as if she were lonely and afraid. Her 
eyes did not see him, but he saw her eyes. There 
was no mistaking those eyes. 

He tried to leap to his feet, but his knees were 
like broken reeds, and he sprawled on his* diyUy 
helpless to rise as when he met her firaL He 
tried to call her name, but his pale lips eot^ 
manded only a murmur : 

** Minima! Minima! '* 

The whisper just reached her. She startled, 
turned, saw him, checked a cry with a swift hand 
to her mouth. Then she rose — as she alone could 
rise, like a lark — came to him fleetly, lithely, ob- 
livious of her unwonted costume. Their hands 
met in a fierce clutch and she dropped at his side. 
Unconsciously she crossed her feet and tucked 
them under her. 

Had he been Samson he would have pulled the 
building down upon the crowd for the sake of a 
moment alone with Miruma. He would have given 
an empire for one kiss upon those lips which were 
revealed unveiled to his eyes for the first time. 
He felt all the romantic anarchy of all the Marc 
Antonys, Tristans, and Paolos, but — he was in the 
reception-room of a fashionable hotel, and what 
he actually said was : 




He hneio that she knew ; and that she knew he knew « 
knew, but he wAitipered it again 
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* * I — I didn 't know you at first in those clothes. ' ' 

He could have cursed himself for such sublime 
inanity, but she was contentedly reading the ec- 
stasy in his eyes, and though her bosom was throb- 
bing with the raptures of Cleopatra, Francesca, 
Isolde — her greeting was small improvement on 
his: 

** Bidden^ you know me! I knewed you the 
f eerst meenute I heard you wheesper. ' ' 

They stared at each other and she flushed a 
little deeper as she asked: 

** But you didden^ call me hanim effendi or 
madame like that you used to — ^what it was the 
word you call me joost now! " 

He knew that she knew; and that she knew he 
knew she knew, but he whispered it again : 

** Miruma! ^' 

She closed her eyes and breathed deep as if 
the sound were perfume. Then she opened her 
eyes and mused upon him, and tried to smile. It 
was a heavenly smile, and very strange to one 
who knew her eyes so well and her face not at 
all. And then tears were suddenly present among 
her lashes, glistening there while her lips smiled. 
She was so happy she wanted to cry. 

Of all Fate's practical jokes this seemed to 
Jebb the meanest, that he should meet Miruma 
like this in a crowded hotel parlor ! — and that an- 
other woman should be coming for him at any 
moment. 
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Barely has a Woman's Five Minutes been 
longer than Jennie Ludlam's, rarely has it seemed 
shorter. Jebb supposed — so far as he gave her 
thought at all — ^that she was prinking herself for 
conquest, with false curls, false color, false face, 
false hopes. He hoped only that she would take 
her time. 

As for Miruma, he seemed to feel no desire to 
deluge her with queries; no curiosity as to how 
she came to be in Vienna ; no curiosity at all ; just 
delight in her presence, just an acceptance of the 
return of his stolen treasure ** and no questions 
asked. ' ' 

But eloquent silences, welded gaze, and fierce 
embrace of hands are not for crowded hotel cor- 
ridors. Jebb's wits were too scattered to think, 
or try to think, of any other place to go. K they 
had met in a forest, or a lane, or by a moonlit 
lake — he could have caught her in his arms and 
told her the love that had smothered him. She 
could have told him what was in her soul — ^why 
she was here. Their hearts could have spoken 
together. 
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But such communions are not for corridors in 
a forenoon crowd. So their chatter was but the 
light crackle of sparks far from the core of the 
furnace. And she was chiefly distressed by her 
desire to sit on the floor and be comfortable — or 
at least to coil up on the divan harem-wise. 

She said with a childish giggle : 

** You didden' know me at feerst. See if you 
know me now! ^' And she hid the lower part of 
her face, peering over the white, white hand that 
mimicked a yashmak. 

But he said : * * Oh, I knew you as soon as I saw 
those eyes.'* 

** Jebb Effendi remembers these eyes, then! '^ 

The only expressions that flooded Jebb's mind 
were too fervid for that room. He tried to squeeze 
a sonnet into a look. 

** They are the most wonderful eyes in the 
world.*' 

^ ^ Mazallah ! a compliment I ' ' 

** You're no longer in Turkey. Don't be 
afraid. ' ' 

Then he flew to safer topics : 

* * But how did you ever get here ! and when ! ' ' 

** Bidden' you received my letters! " 

** No." 

The wide eyes widened. ** I sended you twice 
letters!" 

He explained the Trieste contretemps briefly, 
but neglected to mention the Ludlams. She looked 
sad: 
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^ ' Then I deed not helped yon 1 I hoped so mnch 
to help yon. Yon have finded the guzeljik — ^the 
pretty leetla girl vitont mel *' 

** I have not fonnd her.'' 

Mimma's face blanched with fear. '^ In all 
thees time ! — oh, so mnch years it seems to me 1— 
yon have not fonnded her! '* 

Jebb shook his head monmfnlly. 

** Yon deed not try the Bndapest place, 
then! '' 

'' What Budapest place! " 

** I sended yon in my letter a post-card. You 
did not been to Budapest! '* 

*' I came through there, but I didn't stop— 
except to eat." 

** Only to eat! Yazik, aman, amanl What pity! 
The child was perhaps very near yon." 

** What do yon mean! I don't understand." 

** Leesten. The day after you have goed, Jaf- 
far is breeng to me a picture postcard. He say 
he find it tack up on the wall in the room of one 
of the other servants. The man say he find it 
long time before — in the room where Jaflfar 
maked your clothes dry after yon first earned to 
my home — yon remember! " 

* ' Do I remember ! ' ' 

*' Jaffar say peerhaps the picture is fall out 
of your pocket out, and shall he bum it. I take 
it and send it to you in a letter." 

** It is in Trieste now, then. You say it was 
a picture poateardt " 
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** Yes — he is a carte postale in many colors — a 
picture of a little ada — ^how you say — ^island. 
And it say — I cannot pronounce the majar lan- 
guage — ^but I can spell if you have a pencil " 

He gave her a card and his fountain pen and she 
wrote " Margit-Szigety Budapest." 

Jebb knew less Hungarian than Turkish and he 
said: 

** Who is Margit Seegitf I wonder! " 

^^ I think he is the name of the island. 
The picture is of a beautiful park. And on eet 
is writed in a writing like the little writing you 
sended to me, * Dear Mother: Do not worry. I 
am having a nice time here in thees beautiful place 
weet Meester Pierpont.' Do you know a man 
name Pierpont! '* 

Jebb nodded impatiently. ** Was that all! " 

** No, then comes, * Your loving child I ' and 
then in beeg letters like a child is print them, 
C-Y-N-T-H-I-A— the name of the leetla girl- 
yes! " 

** Yes. And that was found in Uskub, in your 
house! " Miruma shook her head, meaning yes. 
** Was the postal card addressed to anybody! " 
She nodded no. 

** Peerhaps you deed forget to make it ad- 
dressed. But I thinked you might wish to have 
the card. It might help you to remember. Are 
you remembering such a place! " 

He shook his head blankly. Her eyes softened 
with motherful pity: 
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** The poor effendi was so seeckl " 

He realized afresh that she had never under- 
stood the nature of his ilhiess ; bnt he felt nnable 
to explain at this time and place. He pnt the 
address she had written in his new pocketbook 
and said: 

^^ I must go to Budapest by the first train. 
Surely I'll find the poor little waif there. You 
are an angel to write me. And now weVe talked 
so much about my affairs. Tell me about yon. 
What brought you to Vienna 1 ' ' 

It was a brusque question and she answered it 
with a blush of meek confusion that told him more 
than he had dared to believe. She had followed 
him like another Buth. He realized that his 
dream of her love had come true. But the realiza- 
tion came just a moment too late — ^just after she 
had innocently reminded him of the lies he had 
told or left her to believe. 

He tried to shake off the odious memory. 

** But tell me, are you — did Fehmi Pasha grant 
you the — the talaq! '' 

She blushed more furiously at this. ** Yes, ef- 
fendim, three times he did say, * BochcUtiml Bo- 
chaltim! Bochaltim! ' " 

*' What does that mean! '' 

' * I repudiate her ! I repudiate her 1 I repudi- 
ate her ! ' ' 

He winced at such hard words of release, bnt 
the news was perfect. '' And you are no longer 
Fell mi Pasha's hanim? " 
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'^ I am nobody's hanim now. I am joost me. 
I am free now." 

How the little word ** free '' seemed to be 
freighted with meaning! — ^What else did it say 
but ** I am free of him, now make me yours "f 
But it was himself that was not free. 

She was so beautiful, now, alone; so doubly 
lovable here in the surroundings of civilization. 
She was no longer the exotic met in a strange 
place. She was universal, modem, and lending a 
grace to her European costume. She would honor 
him and his name anywhere. 

But he and his name would not honor her. 
What protection could he give her when he could 
not protect himself from himself ? He had fought 
the battle through in Uskub and had chosen the 
honorabler course, had silenced his love and fled 
with it. That she had come up with him and 
that she was here at his mercy did not change his 
duty. Being at his mercy, he must show her the 
truer mercy — the mercy he showed to people who 
came to Jebb the surgeon. He must use the knife, 
inflict a brief pain and a wound that would heal, 
leaving at worst a scar, but evading future 
evils. 

Yet she was so beautiful, and to tell her his 
resolve was so hateful a task that he actually 
prayed for Jennie Ludlam to appear and post- 
pone it. He was wondering how to broach the 
subject of her and her brother and the ring, when 
he heard his name paged along the corridor. 
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He called the boy and was informed that Miss 
Ludlam was waiting for him in a lower alcove. 
Jebb answered: 

** Ich komm' sofort! ^' 

The boy went his way, and Jebb turned to find 
a troubled curiosity on Miruma's face. She looked 
the question she refrained from asking. He an- 
swered the look, but with an air of guilt that he 
resented but could not resist. 

' ' Miss Ludlam is — er — ^you remember that ring 
Ihadf '' 

'' Yes.'* 

** It belonged to her." 

* * But you did say you buyed it in Cologne. ' ' 
'' Did I! " 

** You sayed it had no associations.*' 
** It hasn't.'' 

* * And I find you here ; you wait for her ; the 
beautiful Mees Loodlam? " 

She had great need to remember that she was 
not in the haremlik where women may express 
themselves primitively. She rose and crushed 
the jealousy, the disillusionment, the shattered 
trust back in her breast. Jebb rose to her side 
whispering : 

' * Hanim eff endim ! — madame ! — Miruma 1 — I 
beg you! — I can explain if you " 

* ' Please ! — ^if you would not have me — shame 
myself here — please speak nothing — let me — 
go " 

She hurried away as fast as she dared, slipping 
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through the crowd with a lithe panther-like grace 
that impressed him even then. He stood fast and 
saw her vanish. 

He felt that life was very hard. He wondered 
what he had done to deserve this grief — ^but most 
of all he hated fate for striking Minima through 
him. It seemed such wanton malice to be cruel 
to her. 

And then he heard a voice back of him — a sweet 
and womanly voice: 

'' Is this Dr. Jebbf '' 
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Still gazing after the fugitive Mimma, Jebb 
tu;nied slowly, resentfully, toward the stranger 
who had inflicted this anguish on her. He was 
brought sharply to book, by a gasp of surprise. 

*' Why, it's Mr. Pierpont. The card said it 
was Dr. Jebb.*' 

His worst fears seemed realized by the swift 
change from the formal greeting for Dr. Jebb to 
the gush of cordiality for Mr. Pierpont. And his 
uneasiness was increased by the sight of what 
Mr. Pierpont had affianced him to. For he saw 
before him a short lady whom even a flatterer 
would call plump. But her hair was uncompro- 
misingly white, and she had all the air of an old 
maid whom neglect had failed to render lean— 
whom rather an unfulfilled destiny had not pre- 
vented from matronly contour. 

So this was sister Jennie ! As he stared at her 
in a daze, she smiled tenderly and said as she 
pressed his hand and kept it : 

*' Was this one of your jokes — sending up a 
strange name and asking for my brother t Was 
it just to surprise mel " 

850 
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** Is — ^isn't your brother here! *' Jebb stam- 
mered. 

** Why, no, he's in Servia — somewhere in the 
mountains Boosevelting big game. Don't yon re- 
member my telling you in Munich 7 Do you sup- 
pose that if he had been where I could reach him 
I should have accepted all that money from you! " 

** N-no, I suppose not." And with the hand 
she was not holding, he pinched himself, expect- 
ing to wake up in a sleeping-car somewhere and 
find that he had been dreaming it all. But sister 
Jennie did not evaporate, and the Hotel Bristol 
stood fast. 

** I'm awfully glad to see you," she pattered 
on. ** Do sit down," and she dropped into Mi- 
nima's place on the divan. As she still clung to 
his hand he was compelled to collapse at her side. 

** Where on earth have you been! " she asked. 

*' Where haven't I been! " he answered — on 
the American plan of setting a question to stop a 
question. 

'* It was awfully embarrassing to me that you 
should disappear so completely, and leave no 
trace. ' ' 

Eiiowing nothing else to do, he just shrugged 
his shoulders and smiled. A shrug can mean any- 
thing, and a smile nearly anything. It dawned 
over him that he had preceded brother Charlie to 
Vienna and thrown himself into sister Jennie's 
arms, not onl;^^ uselessly, but disastrously to his 
standing with Miruma. Mr. Pierpont had prob- 
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ably forced a bundle of Jebb's money on Miss 
Ludlam and told her to buy a magnificent trous- 
seau to wed Jebb withal. He wondered how soon 
she would take up the matter of crying the banns. 

Dr. Jekyll committed suicide in order to rid 
himself of Mr. Hyde. Dr. Jebb wondered what 
he could do to punish Mr. Pierpont. 

Meanwhile, sister Jennie sat and purred over 
him, like an amiable tabby with a disabled mouse 
between her paws. She seemed to like him ex- 
tremely well. She looked like a nice enough per- 
son to him — but not on Pierpont 's terms. As his 
eyes rolled distressfully he saw brother CharUe 
steam into the hotel and push to the desk like a 
liner crowding up to a pier. 

** There's your brother now," Jebb exclaimed. 

** Nol Impossible! So it is! " and she left 
him and made an almost un-old-maidenly haste, 
catching her brother just as he was asking for her 
at the desk. 

It was Jebb's opportunity to escape, but he was 
afraid to budge. Sister Jennie tucked her hand 
in Charlie's arm and steered him along the chan- 
nel, chufl5ng alongside like a squat little tug. 

She was evidently explaining the situation to 
him and at the same time he was evidently ex- 
plaining the surprise he had planned for her. 
His eye fell on Jebb. He stopped short, snorted 
like a bull, and charged. 

** So here you are, eh I I never expected to see 
you again." 
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* * Again 1 ' * cried Jennie, ' ' you Ve seen him 1 ' ' 

* * Have I seen him ! Didn 't he give me the slip 
in Munichf '* 

** You've met Mr. Pierpont before! Isn't that 
funny? " 

'' Pierpont!— That's Dr. Jebb." 

* ' Dr. Jebb ! — ^why, ' ' she turned to Jebb, * * why, 
that's the name you sent up to me, isn't it! " 

*' That's the name," said Jebb. 

** And I got your ring away from him, Jennie. 
See, here it is." And he fished it out. ** He 
wouldn 't tell me how he came by it, though. ' ' 

To Charlie's stupefaction, her answer was a 
coo: 

** Wasn't that delicate of him! " And she 
beamed on Jebb till she frightened him. 

* ' Delicate ! ' ' gasped Charlie. ' ' Delicate ! then 
you really did give it to him ? Then it is true that 

you " he was going to say, ** are engaged to 

him," but he was fairly asphyxiated at the thought 
of his supposedly proposal-proof sister engaging 
herself to a young man whom he himself had ap- 
prehended as a thief. 

'* Sit down, you old bear, and I'll tell you." 
She toppled the mountain on to the wailing divan, 
sat down beside him, and motioned Jebb to draw 
up a chair. 

** It's an old story to you, Mr. Pierpont," she 
said, *' but you won't mind hearing it again." 

Of all things on earth just then, next to Miruma, 
Jebb most wanted this story. 
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** Well, to begin at the begiiming," she pre- 
luded, filling herself with breath for a long flight, 
** you see, Charlie, you wrote me that you were 
going into the mountains for a month or so of 
hunting/' 

* * Yes, ' ' beamed Charlie, * * and I had great luck. 
I bagged three bear, and as for wild boar — one 
day I got lost, couldn't find my guides anywhere, 
when suddenly, right back of me " 

** You can tell your story later. It's my turn 
now. Don't interrupt again," said Jennie, and 
Jebb felt like giving her a vote of thanks. She 
took another gulp of air and set out once more. 
** Just after you disappeared, Charlie, I had a 
call for five thousand dollars more margin on my 
stock in the — oh, that awful investment you let me 
in for." 

*' Bock Island, you mean," said Charlie. 

*' That's it. You told me to hold for a rise." 

'* Well, I see by the paper that it's up twenty- 
nine points." 

** Yes, but at that time somebody attacked it 
and the bottom fell out for a few days. I had 
word one afternoon from my brokers in Munich 
that if I didn't cover the drop by morning I'd be 
wiped out." 

* * Is that so ! Somebody was hammering her, 
I suppose." 

The conversation was degenerating into a de- 
bate on a subject whose technical terms were as 
blind to Jebb as his account of a surgical opera- 
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tion would have been to them. But eager Jennie 
rescued the original topic: 

** Well, whoever hammered it, it hit the tobog- 
gan and I stood to lose all I had put up. That 
very evening the cablegrams announced that my 
bank in New York had been looted by its presi- 
dent, ai^d had closed its doors. I found where 
the cashier of my Munich bank lived and tele- 
phoned his house. He said that my letter of 
credit was good for nothing unless the bank 
opened again. By this time it was after closing 
hours in New York anyway, and it would be only 
about four a.m. in New York when the stock ex- 
change in Munich would open again. '* 

** Why didn't you telegraph mef '* 

** You'd gone into the mountains, silly. I was 
simply in despair. I went to three hotels in Mu- 
nich to look up friends of ours, and not one could 
I find. In the last hotel I just sat down in the 
lobby and had a good cry. Do you remember! '' 
This to Jebb, who only smiled sympathetically. 

** At that moment who should come along but 
Mr. Pierpont here! I didn't know him and he 
didn't know me, but he heard me crying, and said, 
* Pardon me, madame, is there anything I can do 
for youf ' It sounded so good to hear an Amer- 
ican voice and he spoke so gently and I was so 
weak that I just up and told him the story. Not 
only was I going to lose all the money I had put 
up, but my letter of credit was useless, and I was 
stranded in Munich with only a few dollars — and 
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my one living relative hunting bear in the Servian 
mountains ! Oh, it was awful 1 ' ' 

Her plight touched her brother and he looked 
teary about the eyelids. Sister Jennie began to 
cry with a reminiscent sympathy for her poor 
self; but she looked at Jebb through her tears 
and the thought of his munificence brightened her 
again: 

'* Well, what do you suppose this angel of a 
Mr. Pierpont did! You'll never believe it, Char- 
lie; such things happen only in books and fairy 
stories, but he said — I can hear him now — * There, 

there, my poor child ' '' she laughed moistly; 

** he called me his poor child when I'm old enough 
to be his mother! '' 

That she should feel this sent a flash of won- 
drous relief through Jebb, and he leaned forward 
with a feeling that he was going to forgive V. 
Pierpont for something. 

But Charlie was impatient: 

'' Go on. What did he sayf '' 

** He said, ' There, there, my poor child; if 
you'll stop crying, I'll give you the money.' You 
may believe I stopped crying. I stared so hard 
you could have hung your hat on my eyes. I said, 
* You '11 lend me — twenty thousand marks — ^me !— 
a total stranger! ' ' Certainly,' he said, * you are 
an American,' and I said, * But I have no secur- 
ity,' and he said, * You're an American ' — as if 
that proved anything! 

'* Well, to make a long story short, Charlie, I 
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was so desperate that I said, ' But how can yon 
spare all that money! ' and he said, ' What's 
twenty thousand marks between fellow-country- 
men? ' '* 

This at least sounded like V. Pierpont, but Jen- 
nie was continuing: 

** He. wouldn't listen to any argument or 
scruples, he just asked me to excuse him while he 
went to his room and got at his money-belt; and 
when he came back he handed me the sum in Eng- 
lish bank notes. He said they could exchange 
them in the morning. He had even figured out 
the exchange. Then he said : 

** * You must have something to get along on 
till you hear from your brother or till your bank 
reopens,' and he actually wanted to give me a 
thousand dollars more. But I compromised on 
five hundred. Think of it, fifty-five hundred dol- 
lars just picked off a bush! The next morning I 
had the money at the brokers' bright and early 
and I made a solemn resolve that I'd never specu- 
late on margins again." 

** Did you keep the vow! " grinned Charlie. 
She pouted meekly: 

** Well, I might have kept it if the stock hadn't 
gone skyrocketing up again. It never rains but 
it pours, you know, and in two days that awful 
bank was reorganized and reopened, and my letter 
of credit was all right. But when I came to look 
for Mr. Pierpont he had paid his bill and dis- 
appeared, taking his little niece along with hinL 
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And no Wy ' ' she sank back with a triumphant look, 
** now IVe told my story. If you don't believe 
it, ask Mr. Pierponf 

*' But the ring — the ring/' said brother 
Charles, voicing a curiosity that was aching in 
Jebb 's breast, * * how did you come to give him the 
ring I gave you ! ' ' 

*' Such a silly question, Charlie. Can't you see 
I felt so ashamed of taking his money with no 
security, that I forced it on him. He didn't want 
to take it, but I made him. When he learned it 
was worth only about half what he lent me he con- 
sented. You don't blame me, Charlie dear, do 
you! I had to give the dear man some security 
as a pledge, didn't I! " 

** I suppose so," Charlie grumbled. He stared 
at her, then at Jebb: he was remembering what 
had happened in the Orient Express. He felt 
that he had made a fool of himself — or rather, 
that a fool had been made of him. He rounded 
on Jebb : 

** Well, why in thunder didn't you tell me all 
this on the train when I accused you of stealing 
the ring? " 

** You accused him of stealing it," Jennie 
squealed. ** You ac-cused him of st — oh, Charhe, 
Charlie!" 

** Naturally, I did. I saw your ring on the 
finger of a total stranger. I asked him politely 
how he got it, and he wouldn't tiell me." 

** That was his delicacy. Can't you see, Char- 
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lief '* She shook her head over her brother's lack 
of finesse. ** He didn't want to involve me. He 
didn't know but that I might have had some 
motive in concealing it — I never did dare write 
you about it. Besides, he didn 't like to brag about 
saving my life — oh, it was just the thing a man 
would do who was chivalrous enough to have 
rescued a poor old thing like me in distress. Can't 
you see! " 

Fine points of chivalry were beyond Charles, 
and he shook his head, but he could understand 
that he owed Jebb a handsome apology, and he 
put it in his own terms. 

'* I guess the drinks are on me, old man. I've 
made a jackass of myself, and I admit it. What '11 
it bef " 

But Jebb declined to liquidate the account. 

Jennie sighed and mothered her whale of a 
brother : 

'* Oh, Charlie, Charlie, will you never learn 1 
To think that you should have called the man 
who saved your sister — a thief ! ' ' She turned to 
Jebb: *' How could you keep from — from hitting 
himf" 

Jebb always thought he got out of that rather 
neatly. He bowed and murmured: 

*' He was your brother " with gallant ac- 
cent on the *' your." 

Jennie bowed with an old-school grace that did 
her much credit. Then nothing must do but she 
must repay the money at once. She said she dared 
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not broach the question of interest. Jebb warned 
her not to — with an attempt at magnificence that 
did not, he hoped, discredit the absent Pierpont. 

And when sister Jennie said she must run up 
to her room and write him a check for twenty-two 
thousand marks, he tried again to be V. Pier- 
pontic. 

'* There's no hurry, *' he said, but this was 
rather a failure. It was so much money, and he 
was in a great hurry to have it before he woke 
up or before Jennie had a stroke of apoplexy, or 
the bank closed again. 

'* Of course there's a hurry — IVe had it far too 
long," said Jennie, and he thought her adorable. 
Just in time he remembered to say: 

*' Would you mind making the check payable 
to David Jebb?" 

** David Jebb? " Jennie echoed in surprise. 

'* That's the name you gave me on the train," 
her brother put in. 

* * That 's my real name, ' ' said Jebb. 

Now Charlie was off again: *' But why did you 
call yourself Pierpont to my sister? " 

And again Jennie shunted him on to a siding 
in time to avert a collision : '* Hush, Charlie, don't 
make another exhibition of yourself. He was 
traveling incog. Very rich people often do that." 

This explanation saved Jebb and satisfied Char- 
lie. Then Jennie begged him to pardon her while 
she went to write the check. He pardoned her. 

Brother Charles and Jebb were such mutually 
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discomforting companions that Ludlam grew 
restive : 

** Come on into the cafe and have something/' 

'' No, thanks." 

** Well, will you excuse me if I do f I've just 
got in from Munich and I 'm horribly thirsty. ' ' 

** Don't let me keep you." 

* * Jennie '11 be back in a minute. ' ' 

''I'll wait here." 

Left alone, Jebb was overcome by this new turn 
of the wheel. The money meant so much to him 
just now; it meant power, salvation from infinite 
humiliations; it meant funds for the pursuit of 
Cynthia. money! thou sister of charity, going 
about the world doing works of mercy, yet endur- 
ing such cruel slander— if only there were more 
of thee! 

But so insatiable is man that, as soon as Jebb 
received half of his castaway bread back from 
the waters, he began to wish for a duplicate 
miracle to return the rest of his wealth to him. 
It seemed too much to expect — and it was. He 
never learned what V. Pierpont did with the re- 
mainder of his ten thousand. He can only hope 
that Pierpont used it magnificently to cure some 
poor soul afflicted with what Dr. Rabelais has 
called that commonest of diseases — lack of money. 

Then the luxury of being a minor Croesus faded 
before a keen anxiety for Miruma. He must find 
her. She must be told the news, the news that 
solved everything. He would go to the desk and 
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send her his card, imploring her to grant him a 
hearing. 

He paused — ^what was her name T Miruma was 
her first name — what was her last! Had she 
registered as hanim effendiT or madame hanimf 
or Mme. Fehmi Pasha — or what! or had she as- 
sumed some new name for her foreign travels! 
She had doubtless mentioned this in her letters. 
But her letters were in Trieste. 

It would be embarrassing, suspicious, probably 
futile, to go to the desk and say : * * I have a very 
dear friend stopping here, but I don't know her 
name? '' or, '* Can you tell me who the lady was 
I was talking with in the reception-room a while 
ago, and will you ask her to come down and talk 
some more! '' or, ** Please send my card to the 
beautiful lady who " Who what! 

Even a Viennese hotel clerk would probably or- 
der him out at once. Even if the man should con- 
descend to ask him to describe her, what could he 
sayf He worshiped her eyes, but, man-like, he 
could not have named their color. Her costume! 
— it was very stunning, but he wasn't sure 
whether it was cut on the bias or not. Her hat — 
did she have one on f Yes, a big one — ^no, a small 
one — no, none at all; well, perhaps 
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The tragi-ridiculous perplexity of vTebb solved 
itself. He heard a rustle and Miruma came to 
him as swiftly as she had vanished. But her 
manner was changed. She had been crying hard, 
and she was wretched. He greeted her with effu- 
sion: 

*•* Thank heaven, you came, for I was just *' 

** I came to beg that you forgeeve me for to 
be so rude to you.'' 

** Don't! "he said. 

** But yes. Jebb Eflfendi has been so kind to 
me. It is to heem I owe that I am free. I am 
very bad. I have not the right to be angry that 
he " 

*' Deceived you. Say it! " said Jebb humbly, 
but she would not accept the word. 

* ' — That he did not telled me the things I have 
no right to know. Let us be friends once more — 
yesf Tell me you forgeeve me for to be jealous." 

'* Oh, don't " he was going to say; *' don't 

stop being jealous of me ! " but he caught himself 
and all he said was, *' Oh, don't ask my forgive- 
ness. If you could only see the woman you were 
jealous of. Shh I ' ' 

868 
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There was no time to explain or to let Minuna 
escape. Miss Ludlam was at Jebb's elbow with 
the cheek folded and palmed, as if it were a slight 
tip. She pretended to shake hands with him and 
left the money as she released the clasp: 

* * There you are, Mr. Pier — Dr. Jebb, and I can 
never thank you enough." 

*• Don't thank me at all, — er — er — Miss Lud- 
lam, may I present you to — may I present to you 
— Miss — Madame — for heaven's sake, hanim ef- 
fendim, what is your name? She's my dearest 
friend on earth, but I don't know her name! " 

Sister Jennie looked rather startled at such an 
introduction, but Miruma put her at her ease by 
the royal dignity of her answer: 

** I am Madame Miruma Janghir. I did take 
my father's name. In Circassia we have the— 
the surnames. In Turkey not. ' ' 

Miss Ludlam was staring with both ears at this 
mysterious conversation. She was as much inter- 
ested in Miruma as Miruma in her. Each was 
exotic to the other. Miss Ludlam sat down and 
motioned the other two to sit. Jebb felt the dis- 
creet cowardice of a mere male in such a con- 
frontation. He decided to let them fight it out 
themselves, especially as he saw that Miruma had 
caught sight of the ring restored to Miss Ludlam's 
finger and had turned as white as Miss Ludlam 's 
hair. 

To explain this ring legend himself was in- 
tolerable, so he rose and said: 
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'* Won't you two talk to each other a few 
moments, while I go find out about the 
trains to Budapest! I must take the first 
one. ' ' 

Seeing that Miruma was afraid and deeply 
troubled either at this news or at being left with 
her supposed rival, Jebb added : 

'* And perhaps Miss Ludlam will tell you the 
story of the ring. ' ' 

Then he decamped, leaving Minmaa very erect 
and disdainful toward Miss Ludlam. When he 
came back the story had evidently been told, for 
the two women had their heads close together and 
were on cordial terms. As he came up, Miruma 
raised her beautiful eyes to him ; they were glow- 
ing with restored peace and even greater admira- 
tion. He said : 

' * I find there is a train at 6 :46 — my old friend 
the Orient Express. It gets me to Budapest an 
hour before midnight. I think I'd better take it. 
There's just time enough for a good drive about 
Vienna before train-time. Would you care to 
go? - 

There was a convenient duplicity about the 
word *' you," which sounded plural, though his 
look at Miruma made it singular. Miss Ludlam, 
who always said the right thing, feared that she 
could not leave her brother so soon after so long 
an absence; but that the air would be good for 
*' Mrs. Janghir." Jebb and Miruma exchanged 
a glance of surprise at this strange title. Per- 
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haps both of them thought how much better * * Mrs. 
Jebb '* would sound. 

Miruma was willing enough to go anywhere 
with Jebb, and she asked only time enough to get 
a hat and a wrap. When she was gone, Jennie 
Ludlam, who could see through a millstone with 
a hole in it, and had guessed at once that Jebb 
and Miruma were infatuated, lingered to say : 

'* She's a perfect dear — and such a beauty! 
I '11 take care of her for you while you are in Buda- 
pest. My brother and I don't leave for America 
for a few days, and you'll be back soon." 

** I hope so." 

'* Let me thank you again, Mr. Pebb — ^I mean 
Dr. Jierpont. You deserve all the happiness in 
the world. Your generosity to me was princely. 
I wish I could repay it in some way — ^but you are 
so rich. When you come back I have a scheme 
which might interest you — as a physician ; though 
I dare say you don't practice any more; but per- 
haps you would lend me your advice. This is for 
charity, too." 

Undeserved blame is hard to bear, but the heart 
hardens to meet it. Undeserved praise, however, 
makes a more insidious attack. There is no sense 
of martyrdom to help. So Jebb felt himself the 
veriest sneak to take the wondering gratitude of 
this good little woman and allow her to treat him 
as a prince when he was 

On a sudden impulse, he made her sit down, and 
told her briefly the story of his curse, his other 
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personality, the loss of the child, and his arrival 
in Turkey. The chronicle had need of brevity, for 
his time was brief, but the woman was quick to 
grasp what he so hated to confess. And her sym- 
pathy came in a rush of warm thoughts impUed 
in a pressure of his hand, a look of compassion, 
and a few words : 

** I understand. I had a brother, a younger 
brother — ^Wentworth was his name — he would 
have been about your age now, and he would have 
been a great man if — ^if — it's about a memorial 
to him that I want to talk to you some day — oh, 
be glad, that you have at least half a life left to 
you, Dr. Jebb, and don 't despair. You have helped 
so many in distress. You helped me. You can, 
you shall help numberless others. And perhaps 
some day '* 

He looked a * ' God bless you 1 ' ' but he said : 

*' She is coming now.'* And he rose to meet 
Miruma. 

Sister Jennie rose, too, and said: 

** You're a vision, my dear. And since Dr. Jebb 
is called to Budapest for a day or so, I want you 
to go with my brother and me to the Opera to- 
night." 

Miruma accepted with a bashful gratitude, and 
Jebb and she set out for their drive. He selected 
the best looking carriage he could find, and, seeing 
her bestowed, told the driver to take them to the 
Prater, and the driver with lifted hat obligingly 
consented. 
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Along the broad glory of the Bingstrasse, over 
the Danube by the Aspem Bridge, and down the 
Praterstrasse the horses galloped, lacing in and 
out of the interwinding throng with all the speed 
and skill of Viennese hackneys. 

It waa a strange sight to Miruma, a leap, a 
comet-flight through another universe. In her 
few days at Vienna she had grown used to seeing 
women without veils, women with no shapeless 
charchafs over their corseted figures. But the 
glitter, the color, the gleaming hurly-burly of 
beauty, fashion, wealth in equipage and entourage 
overwhelmed her — as indeed they overwhelm 
more experienced travelers than she. 

But she was seen as well as seeing. Men stared 
at her, gaudy officers turned, spick civilians 
walked into one another, to gape at her, beautiful 
among the beautiful. Jebb grew so wroth that 
he felt willing to annihilate all of the impertinents 
with one slash. And yet he was so proud of Mi- 
ruma that he would have resented it even more 
if they had not paid her the one possible tribute 
of stares and murmurs. 

In the Prater the turmoil was gayer, more be- 
wildering. The long colonnades of chestnut trees 
in the Haupt-AUee were choked with people. And 
the air was tremulous with music from the Vien- 
nese and the Magyar bands in the cafes. At the 
entrance was a circle where stood a naval monu- 
ment on a stone colunm with bronze prows pro- 
truding. It reminded Jebb of the entrance to 
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Central Park via Columbus Cirde and its monu- 
ment. 

He longed to be there again, and above all he 
longed to have Miruma there with him. 

She was so strange to the mingling of men and 
women in this stupendous promenade that she 
was rather stunned than charmed. And she could 
not imbibe the effervescence of the wholesale jubi- 
lation that makes Vienna Vienna, because she car- 
ried with her the gloom of parting with Jebb, 
lost almost as soon as found. 

Nor could she help feeling that some constraint 
oppressed Jebb's evident delight in her com- 
panionship. She imputed it at best to shyness, or 
to a mere friendship where she hungered for love ; 
at worst — she dreaded that he loved somebody 
else and was true to that somebody else, eager 
to return to her. 

After a long silence through miles of trees and 
lawns, booths and lanes, swarming with peasants 
and princelings, she accumulated courage enough 
to say : 

*' Jebb Effendi goes to Budapest thees evening 
to find the little child. Could I not help by to go 
too! '' 

** You could — of course you could, but *' 

'* Then let me go. Anytheeng I should do to 
help you — and her/' 

** I know you would, Miru — ^madame; but I 
could hardly take you with me. * * 

*'Whyf 
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** Don't you see? — don't you realize? — it would | 
— it would be unfair to you; it would be com- , 
promising. ' ' ' 

** What is it, that compromising t " 

** It would give a — it would — people would be 
shocked. ' ' 

^' It is shocking to me that all these women 
leave their veils at home ; it is very shocking to 
an Osmanli that a woman should go on the street 
in a carriage with a man — even her husban' or 
her father, and I do not theenk many of thees men 
are husban 's or fathers — not " 

** Of course, but " 

* * Is it more wicked a railroad carriage than a 
street carriage " 

** Well, of course, it all depends '* 

** If you do not want me " 

* ' Oh ! " The sight of her distress unnerved 
him ; his love was at his very lips. But he could 
not say anything without saying everything. 
They had reached the Three Cafes and he took a 
poltroon's refuge in a change of subject. He 
asked her to descend from the carriage and take 
coffee with him. 

Coffee is as much a Viennese institution as a 
Turkish, but it is not of the same brew, and Mi- 
ruma distrusted the blanket of cream upon it. In 
her present mood she could not have found any- 
thing to her palate. As they drove back the sun- 
set was reddening the city and the spell of twi- 
light closed round them like an endearing arm. 
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It was peculiarly hard tq resist the mellow whis- 
per of this cosy evening air with the West like 
a universal fireplace giving all the world a sense 
of home. And Jebb was homesick — for the home 
he never had had, and had given up the hope of 
having. 

His choice among the world's women was at 
his side, at his mercy : they were in a city the most 
flirtatious perhaps of all; the home of the waltz, 
where the amorous trifling they call Liebelei is 
one of the major industries — one of the high arts. 
Their wheeled gondola was skimming along a 
darkling street like a foaming rapids of human 
froth and frivol ; everybody at a gallop ; life itself 
a gallop or a waltz ; with twilight lending its ten- 
derness to everything. And yet Jebb could not 
vibrate to the shimmering chords of Viennese 
music. 

He could not flirt with life; he could not flirt 
with Miruma. The sense of honor that kept him 
from asking her to be his wife kept him all the 
more from any light thought of her trust, her 
pliant credence in him. 

But she made it so much harder for him by her 
unquestioning, unconcealed devotion. If he could 
only make her angry, or make her hate him, — ^but 
his efforts at harshness were so insincere that 
they simply puzzled her. He was a surgeon, not 
an actor, and he could not play the part he wrote 
for himself. 

When they reached the hotel it was so late that 
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he had no more than time to make his train, and 
she less than time to dress for the Opera, which 
begins at seven in Vienna. 

So their good-by was a me^e exchange of hearty 
promises to meet again, and a short hand-grip in 
the crowded hotel corridor. She hurried to her 
room, he to his train, each taking regret along as 
a bitter hoard to be counted up later. 

He had his dinner on the train steaming south 
into the embers of the sunset; hers would be one 
of the elaborate suppers they take in Vienna after 
their early-opening, early-closing theaters at their 
rarely-closing cafes. 

When he reached Budapest and raised his hotel 
window toward Vienna, at midnight, he thought 
of her alone and dreaming of him. He could not 
know that she and sister Jennie were sitting up 
and talking, talking, exchanging notes and ex- 
periences and estimates, of him, rivaling one an- 
other in extolling one who saw so little in himself 
to extol. 

Of course, sister Jennie let slip an allusion to 
the pathetic affliction of poor Dr. Jebb, thinking 
Miruma knew of it; and of course Miruma ex- 
torted the whole story from her before they 
parted. 

As she crept into her bed her heart was full 
of pity for her beloved, wrestling like another 
Jacob with a ghostly enemy; but her heart re- 
joiced, too, with a radiant happiness, since now 
her intuition told her that thiS; and no other 
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person, was the reason for his asperity 
And, most of all, her heart was big 
t great blissful ache to protect and to 
ivithout which no passion of woman for 
rves the name of love. 
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Also in Pest there is a Hotel Bristol, and Jebb 
woke there the next morning to look out across 
the Danube at the gigantic beauty of old Buda, 
its high hill crowned by a palace, itself a hill, and 
by a church built there seven centuries ago. But 
below him on the Pest side of the river was a 
Httle strip of pleasure ground with umbrella- 
stands like a morning crop of mushrooms. 

What Chicago is to New York, Budapest, or 
rather the Pest part of it, is to its hated rival 
Vienna. It has the same mad increase of popula- 
tion, the same zest for the latest thing; its abattoir 
is one of its sights ; its vast grain trade has sent 
up wheat-steeples ; its banging trolleys run every- 
where, and it is aligned along a waterfront, with 
the Danube in place of Lake Michigan. Only, 
Chicago endures railroad trains along its profile, 
and Pest will not permit even carriages to disturb 
its Ferencz Jozsef Rakpart. 

Jebb's eye roved the huge vivacity, as he 
dressed, but he looked in vain for the Mar^t- 
Sziget. He had not been long in Budapest before 
he learned that it was, as Miruma bad imagined, 
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an island — in English, Margaret's Island. But, 
though it split the Danube, it lay so far to the 
north that he could not see it from his window. 

He took his breakfast at one of the coffee-houses 
on the promenade, one of the coffee-houses that 
have never closed since they first opened. At 
other marble-topped tables people were playing 
cards for money, or chess for repose, while they 
sipped the coffee and smoke that are as important 
in Hungary as in Turkey. For here, too, the 
coffee-house, or Kavehaz, is the soul of the town, 
the club, the reading-room. Tobacco is the breath 
of life here, and it was a Budapester who hanged 
himself when he broke his fifty-year-old pipe. 

It gave Jebb untold relief to find English the 
favorite language of the -town, the affectation of 
the Magyar. He had not finished his breakfast 
when a man at the next table addressed him in a 
rather thick dialect and introduced himself as a 
fellow- American, though his name was unpro- 
nounceable, even when he handed Jebb his card 
with a legend like a line of pied type : 

Gyobgy Czeklesz. 

He asked Jebb to call him * * George Checkless ' ' 
for short and for easy. He explained, without 
being asked, that he had been swept into America 
on one of those tidal waves that nearly depopu- 
lated many an Hungarian village ; he had become 
naturalized, had prospered, and returned to his 
country with Yankee ideas. It was his proud 
boast that Hungary was out-yanking the Yankees^ 
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and he pointed to ancient Buda across the yellow 
river with scorn. 

** Buda over there is choost anudder Prookljm, 
and ve got a liddle Prooklyn pritch — a suspender? 
bridge — see. In feet, ve got six pritches over the 
riflfer. And ve got a subvay like New Yorick, and 
a statute of Gyorgy Vashinkton vat de Hungari- 
ans in America presentet us, and in Clefeland, 
Ohio, you got a statute of Kossuth vat ve pre- 
sentet in revenge. 

'* But still ve got a lot to learn it. Look at 
dese girls and grown up vomen-folks vat go all 
ofer de city bare-feetet and bare-lekket. De idito- 
tesses got on six peddicoats and not a pair of 
stockinks. It's disgracious. And de old farmer 
mens comes in here vit sheepskins overcoats vit 
de vool on it yet, and red leggins on deir legs, 
and long staffs like mountain-scramblers." 

His indignation at the lingering shreds of bar- 
baric color was not shared by Jebb. After some 
further desultory conversation, Mr. Checkless 
rose with a : 

** Excoose, please. I got to go and hear de 
newspaper. ' ' 

'' Hear the newspaper! " 

'' Sure. Ve got a telephone newspaper. Ain't 
you heard him I Come listen once." 

He led Jebb to a telephone-like affair on the 
wall and putting the receiver to Jebb's ear 
watched while Jebb listened to a clear voice spill- 
ing consonants lavishly: 
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** You don't understand itt Not Let me lis- 
ten/' 

He took Jebb's place and a startled expression 
came over him. 

** Dere goes anudder bunch of dough for me. 
Prooklyn Rapid Trensit closed two points off last 
night in New Yorick." 

Everywhere Jebb went the stock-ticker seemed 
to have thrown out its web of tape, and people who 
knew nothing else of his country knew the market 
price of '* Americans." 

Checkless repeated more news : 

** Now the newspaper says the Kink of England 
comes to Carlsbad as usual next mont\ Now he 
names de odds on de horse-races dis afternoon. 
De Favorite is a lady-horse name Igazsagiigyi. 
You vant to place a little bet on hert " 

*' Not with all that name. They carry names 
instead of weight, ehl " 

** Oh, dat is easy name. It means * Justice,' 
because she is a blind horse, but she runs better as 
Szgmtelenseg — he means ^ Impudence.' " 

But Jebb was not interested in Hungarian 
horse-races, and he called his fellow-countryman 
from the telephone perusal to answer his own 
great question: 

*' If you had lost a child here in Budapest, how 
would you set about finding her? " 

* * First I should go by the police-oflSce. ' ' 

This seemed the natural thing to do, and he 
volunteered to accompany Jebb as interpreter. 
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But they found there no record of any such lost 
article as a child. 

Jebb had a curiosity to see this Margaret's 
Island where he and Cynthia had been together. 
Here also Oeorge Cheekless took pleasure in act- 
ing as Vergil to his Dante. They crossed a hea\7 
T-shaped bridge to the huge emerald set in the 
tarnished gold of the Danube. Two tolls had to 
be paid on the bridge and Mr. Cheekless insisted 
on showing his true Americanism by a true Amer- 
icanism : 

* * You must letten me stend treat. ' ' 

He sketched the history of the island, named 
after the daughter of old King Bela, the Margaret 
whose ruined convent still remains. On this island 
the Turks had camped centuries ago at the time 
when the Hungarians called in the Mohammedans 
to save them from the worse cruelties of the Chris- 
tian powers. It was here that the Christians, 
when they drove out the Turks, took such revenge 
on the Hungarians that Buda was known as the 
Slaughter-house. Here, as in Spain, the expulsion 
of the Mohammedans meant the wholesale butch- 
ery of the Christians, for, and by, the Christians. 

But to-day the island is a pleasure-ground, and 
Jebb found a golf-links there with gypsy caddies; 
hysterical gypsy bands, and baths where ladies 
and gentlemen loaf in the hot sulphur-water that 
boils from some inferno beneath. 

He paused to watch the cascade formed of the 
overflow. The sulphurous flood has turned all the 
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rocks into enormous jewels of rapturous color. 
From this eye-festival he was drawn by the per- 
fumed breeze exhaled from a massive garden and 
a long hedge of roses, that sweetens the air into 
a rose-wind. 

And here as his nostrils widened over the fra- 
grance, his arm was suddenly clutched by a peas- 
ant, evidently a gardener, who bombarded him 
with a shower of gutturals which he supposed to 
be peasant Hungarian. 

Jebb stared and George Checkless listened, with 
equal amazement at the wild-eyed assailant. Jebb 
knew that foreigners always sound fiercer than 
they are, but he could not imagine what offense 
he had given this fellow. 

** What's the matter with the old boyt '' he 
asked Checkless. ** Does he think I'm going to 
carry off his garden t " 

** I'll ask him vat is loose mit." 

Checkless questioned the man and there was a 
lively ping-pong of conversation that was worse 
than Greek to Jebb. At length the interpreter in- 
terpreted : * * He says how dare you came here. ' * 

** Isn't it a public garden t " 

* * Yes, but he says that you came here a mont * 
or so ago and bringed a little girl vit you, and then 
valk off and leave her to strangers to protect." 

To Checkless' amazement this heinous accusa- 
tion seemed to fill Jebb with delight. He em- 
braced the earth-smudged gardener and treated 
him as a long-lost prodigal. In his excitement 
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he piled questions on the man which were as much 
gibberish to the Hungarian as the gardener's 
Magyar had been to him. 

But the fellow imderstood the Esperanto of 
money and the sight of a gold twenty-crown piece 
brought his hat from his forehead and his snarl 
from his lips. 

After more parley, Checkless pieced together 
the man's fragmentary story into this narrative: 

** He says one day in the eftemoon, you are 
came here vit a nice little gyermek — child, and he 
makes notice of her, she is so pretty, and she loves 
his flowers so. He cannot understand it vat she 
say, but he loves her because she is so lovink for 
his roses. But you did look tired and sick and you 
sit on a bensh and go like you take a little sleep. 

^ * The little girl she plays all the time and talks 
vit the gardener. He does not know what leng- 
witch she speaks it, but they make signs and be- 
come grand friends. She helps him trim the rose- 
hedge, and gets vit the thorns sticked, but is very 
brave and does not make a cryink. Instead she 
makes such a laughink ! 

'^ Soon a lady and gentleman is sit on another 
bensh and watches the little girl, and they call 
her and she talks by them. But they are not 
understanding her either. The man is take her 
on his lap and lets her listen his watch, and they 
tell the gardener they weesh God had to them a 
little child gave like that. 

'' Long time the child plays here, and then she 
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makes a looking for you. But you are not there. 
Yon had gone out of the sight. The little girl is 
afraid, but she tries not to cry. The lady and 
gentleman stay a long while to keep her brave, for 
they say all the time you surely come back. 

** But the little girl does not understand. It 
grows late; the sun is get low and still nobody 
comes for the little girl. She is hungry and she 
cries very bitter. They do not know what name 
she cries, but they think it is somethink like 
Nunkiday . ' ' 

** Nunkie Dave! '' Jebb echoed, his heart filled 
with shame and grief. 

** They say they do not know what lengwitch 
such a name is except it is Chinesisch. When the 
sun is gone out, it grows cold, and the child hun- 
gers. The gardener says, * It is better I take the 
baby to my home ; my old woman gives her to eat 
and takes care till Herr Nunkiday comes back.' 

* * But no, the lady and gentl^mans say, * Ve take 
her to our house and if you see the man you tell 
him we got the child.' 

** The gardener says, * You better tell the po- 
lice, too.' And they say, Yes, they tell the po- 
lice; but all the same they like to keep the baby. 
They say they got more right to have such a sweet 
child than this Herr Nunkiday who goes out and 
comes not back. The gardener is not like to let 
them take the child, but the gentleman gives him 
some money not to worry. He takes the money, 
but he cannot help the worry. 
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^' Long times go by and he is almost forgetted 
it all. When to-day comes you again and he has 
got such a big mad at you, he wants to fight it 
I tell him you are nice American gentleman, 
not a Chinese, and I say he is mistooken. Tour 
name is not Nunkiday, but Herr Doctor Yepp. It 
is cu-rious; you are looking for a child and yon 
look like a mans vat looses a child." 

** I am the man,'' said J ebb; ** I was — ill, and 
I wandered away in a — a sort of delirium. When 
I came to my senses I was in another country, and 
I couldn't remember." 

Checkless almost swooned at so much history 
in such essence. 

** So! Den all ve got to do it is to find the 
gentlemans and lady vat keeps the child in cold 
storatch and say : * Here ve are again. ' ' ' 

* * We must find them at once. What was their 
name? " 

On hearing the question translated, the gar- 
dener made them wait while he went to the tool- 
house and brought from his coat a soiled and 
wrinkled card bearing this, and this only : 

NIKOLAI POGODIN 

Machines-a-ecrire Flaubert 

VABSOVIE ET PABIS 

Checkless gleaned from this: 
** He is a Roosian name, and he sells French 
typewriters in Poland." 
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** I see that," said Jebb. ** But this does not 
tell where he lives in Budapest; ask him." 

The gardener turned the card over and put an 
earthy finger on a penciled address on the back 
of the card. But it had been blurred till nothing 
was legible but ** Pension ^ky . . . Ulloi-ut." 

'' Who is UUoi-utt " said Jebb. 

** He is a street, one of the longest streets in 
Pest." 

The gardener could remember nothing more. 
The number of the house had been there, but it 
was rubbed off his memory as well as the card. 
The promise the couple had given of reporting the 
affair to the police he repeated. But Jebb had 
already seen the police, and they knew nothing. 
His blood congealed as he felt himself in the 
power of kidnappers satisfying their child-hunger 
by a crime. 

The problem sobered even the buoyant Check- 
less and he led Jebb to a cafe, where they sat to 
discuss a campaign. A gypsy band was indulging 
in an orgy of music, and the leader was ogling 
the women and flirting with his dancing bow as 
usual. Festival and frivolity were in the air and 
it sickened Jebb. How could people take life so 
lightly when a little child had been stolen t 

Abruptly Checkless was smitten with an 
idea. 

* * I got it, ' ' he said. * * Ve go to the telephone 
newspaper and tell them they got to tell every- 
body in Budapest all about it, and maybe sure 
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somebody telephones to the office something abonl 
it.'' 

The scheme sounded plausible to Jebb, and the] 
made all speed to the office of the Telephon Hir 
mondo. The vocal advertisement was acceptec 
for its news value without charge and put upoi 
the wires while they waited. 
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The rest of the day Jebb spent in wandering up 
and down UUoi street, studying every house and 
seeing in each one a den where Cynthia was in- 
carcerated. He studied the children here as in 
other cities, all of them, for he felt sure that 
Cynthia would no longer be dressed like an Amer- 
ican girl. Perhaps, with the qnick-come, qnick-go 
of childhood, she had forgotten most of her little 
English, and spoke the language of Pest or of 
Warsaw now. 

Three or four times he stopped little girls to 
question them, but they stared at him and ran 
away frightened. 

He dined with Checkless at the Hotel Bristol. 
Checkless also had put in a day of amateur de- 
tective work, but without a clew. When they had 
ordered dinner, he went to telephone to the tele- 
phone-paper. He came back beaming : 

*' A man has called up the paper and says he 
knows somet'ink. They give him this address 
and he comes here any minute.'* 

The food was such as Jebb had found at any 
number of Hungarian restaurants in America^ and 
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he paid little attention to it. His eyes were on 
the people who wandered in and looked about 
His heart sank when they sank at a table and 
called for the bill of fare. 

But at last a hotel servant brought a man who 
had asked for Jebb at the desk. Jebb asked Check- 
less to ask the man to sit down and feast. The 
stranger answered rather petulantly for him- 
self : 

** Ain't I got any English? Ain't I gone to 
New York many times T ' ' 

He refused to eat the trash oflFered him; his 
motive evidently being professional jealousy for 
he announced that he kept a pension on Ulloi-ut. 

** You are not Mr. Pogodin, then.'* 

** Me himT If I was I should yoomp into the 
Donau. He is one dam' reskel, that faller. My 
name is Laszlo Pataky, proprieting the Pension 
Pataky, rates reasonable, food sublime." 

Mr. Pataky was a man of great excitability. It 
was constantly necessary to calm him, and restore 
him to the subject, for every time he came to the 
name of Pogodin he frothed with rage. He was 
chiefly impressed with the fact that Mr. and Mrs. 
Pogodin had gone away owing him money, and 
that they had refused to pay for a vase and a 
pitcher the child had broken. His chief ambition 
was to aid Mr. Jebb to find the villain and extract 
from him these damages. 

When Jebb offered to pay for the breakages of 
Cynthia, Mr. Pataky became almost amiable. Tha 
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gist of a long three-cornered duel with hiTn was 
that Mr. and Mrs. Pogodin tried to sell French 
typewriters in vain competition with the Amer- 
ican makes. One day the Pogodins came home 
with a child. They said they had adopted her. 
They seemed eager that she should not be out of 
doors, but they explained this as a fear for her 
safety in the street, which is full of automobiles, 
taxicabs, trucks, carriages, and trolleys. 

That evening while Mr. Pataky was at the 
Folies Caprice seeing a musical work, the Po- 
godins had made haste to pack up their belongings 
and ship them to the station. Mr. Pataky being 
away from home did not learn which of the sta- 
tions they went to, and from. 

He admitted that Mr. Pogodin left money for 
board and lodging, and tipped the servants lib- 
erally enough, but he got away without paying the 
disputed bill for the damages inflicted by the child 
— a nice child, no doubt, and very pretty, but care- 
less with crockery. 

In answer to Jebb's frantic demands for a 
guess as to the probable destination of the couple, 
Mr. Pataky pulled out a business card, the dupli- 
cate of the one Jebb already had. Mr. Pogodin 
was in business both in Paris and in Warsaw. He 
had not done well in Pest and one day he would 
say he was going back to Paris and another day 
he would say he was going to Warsaw. Or per- 
haps he might try Liemberg with his machines. 

The conclusion of the wearing crosa-^^iuauxkair 
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tion of Mr. Pataky was this masterpiece of cau- 
tions decision: 

** I am sure you find them in Paris or in War- 
saw, if maybe they ain't gone to some other 
place. ' ' 

To come to this Y-shaped trail and realize that 
whichever way he took he would wish he had taken 
the other; and that every day of delay increased 
the difl5culty and blurred the track, was madden- 
ing to Jebb. He gave Pataky the money for Cyn- 
thia 's little destructions and got rid of him with 
curt phrases. 

The stupid maunderings of Checkless disturbed 
him even more ; but who would not be stupid over 
the split thread of such a clewt One thing was 
certain, that Jebb must go to both places at once, 
and that the road to both lay through Vienna. 

The next train was the Orient Express, leaving 
at one in the morning — the same train he had 
taken under Ludlam's espionage. He felt that he 
needed a guardian now more than ever, for his 
soul was so distracted that it went into panic. He 
was afraid of life and disgusted with it. 

He remembered the cynical philosophy that cer- 
tain Turks sum up in the phrase Ne-faydef— 
** What's the use! " — ^what's the good of being 
good, of trying to do good — ^this became suddenly 
all the wisdom of the world crammed into a nut- 
sheU. 

The night life of Pest was in full swing by now. 
Electricity made a Milky Way of every street 
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Cafes were alight, and a-zing with bands, gypsy 
orchestras, that seemed to set to music the philos- 
ophy of What's-the-Uset — That is gypsy philos- 
ophy, too. 

Everywhere was electricity, in the star-dust of 
the lamps, in the laughter of the people, in the 
rush of a city released from a busy day to spend 
the day's earnings on music, women, gambling, 
smoke, and liquor. 

Suddenly Jebb's heart stopped, for he found 
himself watching a man empty a glass of the 
native plum-brandy. He found himself smiling 
at the relish of the smacked lips, found himself 
almost envious. For the last weeks he had been 
more than indifferent to alcohol. He had declined 
it without effort. But the thimbleful of slivovitz 
looked savory. It sent a chill of fear through him. 

It was not yet the tolling of the knell, but it 
was the first quiver of the rope, the first tremor 
of the bell, feeling the first tug of the rope. 

Why should he resist? Why should he be such 
a fool as to hope to find this poor child? Why 
should he make a silly hermit of himself? Why 
anything? Why everything? Ne-faydel 

Jebb hesitated like a hard-driven deer between 
surrender and a death-leap. Under the starred 
rainbows of its luminous bridges the Danube 
pushed its floods. It was deep and wide and dark 
and it would solve all questions. Why should he 
live? Why should anybody live when he might his 
quietus make with a — Ne-faydel N^e-fatjdet 
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Sometimes the best of mariners finds himself be- 
cahned and fog-smothered with the compass 
turned fickle to the North and a dark current 
hurrying him over water too deep for holding- 
ground, toward cliflfs whose surf he can faintly 
hear but cannot place. He stands with reckonings 
foiled, and sextant useless, and waits to be 
added to the vast boneyard of the shipwrecked. 
Sometimes the sun burrows through the mist just 
in time to furnish him with a guide and to re- 
establish his course. 

As Jebb stood looking over the railing of the 
Franz Josef Bridge at the flood rolling beneath 
him, its eddies turned into whirling silver 
hoops by the moon, its ugliness beautiful with 
glamor, he looked up from the reflection to the 
planet herself, so tender, so chaste, so demure, so 
far above the flickering glare of the street lamps, 
so far above the mockery of gypsy bands and 
gypsy ideals. 

And he thought of Miruma, his moon, his virpn- 
goddess, his lonely ideal. He felt no longer alone, 
his soul had a sextant, had a purpose; it found 
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tiim his place on the sea. He had a nse, and life 
had a use. 

But he felt the need of Minima torturingly, and 
the thought came to him that if he could hear her 
voice it would add music to the light. He went to 
his Hotel Bristol and had her Hotel Bristol called 
on the long-distance telephone. After an age of 
delay the connection was made and he asked for 
Mme. Janghir. There was more delay, and then 
her voice. It was like a benediction to hear it. 

But the benediction was sadly disturbed; she 
was in dire distress. The telephone was new to 
her, and like all debutantes on the wire, she was 
afraid of her own voice, and even her own ears 
suffered stage-fright. Jebb tried to call to her 
and tell her where to stand, and he begged her not 
to shout, and he shouted himself hoarse telling 
her to lower her voice. But all he could achieve 
was: 

** Who is youT Oh! — Jebb Effendim — ^m — ^m — 
really! I don't hear — I hear but I don't under- 
standing. Where are yout — please — oh — it is too 
bad — did you fi-i-i-nd-d — ^blur-r-r-r — ^wher-r-r-e 
are you t — Wher-rr-r ' ' 

At last he ended the torment by cutting off and 
telling the telephone-central in Vienna to tell Mrs. 
Janghir that Dr. Jebb would be at the hotel the 
next morning and he would like to see her in the 
breakfast-room at seven-thirty if it were not too 
early. 

When he reached Vienna the next m.OTt^% ^sl^ 
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went into the breakfast-room she was waiting for 
him. She wore a new gown, so notable that even 
he noticed it. Her face was luminous with wel- 
come, but it turned gloomy as she cried : 

** You deed not finded the Cynthia child. Aman! 
amani " 

He told the story briefly, hastily, explained his 
new dilemma. The more he thought it over, the 
harder the problem seemed. She solved it in one 
instant : 

** Leesten. — Do you speak Polish or Mosgo- 
vianf " He shook his head. Then she ran on, 
.eyes flashing with delight over her scheme : 

** I am cherkes — Circassian born, and I learn 
some Russian as child, before I am taked to Tur- 
key. Then when I stoody the languages, my 
teacher says, * You better learn the Russian, for 
maybe some day you are wife of an Osmanli Pasha 
who shall go to Petersburg as ambassador.' So 
I learned several many words — and such words 
they are! 

* * But leesten T You shall go to Paris and look, 
and I shall go to Warsaw. The one who finds the 
child f eerst telegraphs the other. I bet you I gone 
to find her the shekerhuli — the sugar lump feerst 
What you betf " 

Her early-morning youth upset even Jebb's 
gravity, till he realized all the difficulties in the 
way. For a Turkish woman, unused to the world, 
to invade the Russian border seemed rash. But 
she would iLieax oi TicAXxxsi^ ^Ue, 
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By this time the Ludlams met in the breakfast- 
room and came over to their table. The story and 
the scheme told all over again enraptured sister 
Jennie and even opened the fat eyes of brother 
Charles. As a much traveled woman, sister Jennie 
scoffed at the idea of any difficulty in Miruma's 
way. Had she herself not gone through deserts 
and jungles and even Russia! She had friends 
in Warsaw, too. Polish musicians she had met in 
Paris and New York, and paid big prices to for 
entertaining her guests. They would be glad to 
repay her hospitality by aiding her friend. 

Brother Charles volunteered to get the passport 
from the American consul in Vienna. An hour 
later he came back with it boastfully : 

** It isn't everybody that could have got this,'* 
he said ; * * I had presence of mind enough to real- 
ize that if I said Mme. Janghir was a Turkish 
lady there 'd be all sorts of red tape. So I said 
she was an American." 

** Well, she is, by intention," said sister Jennie. 
Miruma blushed and Jebb sighed. When Minima 
had received the passports she found herself writ- 
ten down as ** Mrs. Mary M. Janghir." What's 
in a name t It was like calling a rose a cauliflower, 
but it did not harm the rose. 

The Warsaw train left at noon and required 
seventeen hours for the journey. Jebb's train to 
Paris took twenty-seven hours, and he was weary 
of globe-trotting. 

He told Miruma that when she reached Warsaw 
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she would better stop at the Hotel Bristol— for 
luck. 

* ' Is there also a Bristol there T ' ' 

* * There 's a Bristol everywhere. ' ' 

There was so little time to get Mimma aboard 
her train, and there were so many instructions to 
give her, that leisure was left to talk of nothing 
else. And Jebb was sadly glad of this; it saved 
him from the torment of restraining his words of 
adoration. 

The parting was a hand-clasp, a look, and from 
him: 

* ' Good-by ; God keep you ! ' ' 

And from her the same thought : 

** Khoshja qalin. AUaha emanet oloun.'* 

Some Parisian poet has said that ** Parting is a 
little death," and Jebb's mood was funereal when 
he returned to his hotel. In his absence the Lud- 
lams had decided to go to Paris by the same train 
— a conspiracy hatched by sister Jennie to console 
him. 

She talked to him chiefly of Miruma, and he 
found her society excellent. In fact he almost 
forgot to smoke. Or when he remembered, brother 
Charlie drove him out of the smoking-compart- 
ment with his eternal stories of narrow escapes 
from wild animals, if indeed so wide a man could 
be said to have a narrow escape. 

At dinner, brother Charles felt called upon to 
open wine. Sister Jennie tried to avoid the issue, 
but she could not suppress him, though she re- 
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fused to join him. Jebb also refused, but it was 
less easy than before, and the eternal upward 
flight of bubbles like tiny sprites released from a 
submarine prison fascinated him. He could not 
keep his eyes from the golden bubble-ballet. It 
struck him that champagne would taste as rich 
as it looked. But by this time dinner was finished 
and sister Jennie told Charles to go to the smok- 
ing-compartment, and stay there; and she asked 
Jebb to come back after the expiration of one 
cigar. As soon as he had accomplished his cigar 
and half of one of Charlie's adventures, he wan- 
dered back to sister Jennie. Then she unfolded 
her plan : 

* * When I first saw you in Vienna the other day, 
and thought you were very rich, I told you I 
wanted more of your help, you remember t ' ' Jebb 
smiled. ** Now that I find you are not an idle 
millionaire, but a keen and brilliant surgeon — oh, 
don H lift your hand — ^it gives you away as a sur- 
geon, and Miruma has told me of your miracles in 
— ^wherever it was. 

* * I spoke to you of my poor brother Wentworth. 
Before I die I want to see a memorial of that 
beautiful soul, cursed through no fault of his own, 
by an inheritance from poor ancestors that had 
heaven knows what sorrows or failure to drive 
them to despair. My poor, dear brother was 
started wrong, he could never hope to be what he 
ought to have been. 

' ^ Starting people right is to me the main thin^« 
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If people can only give children a good shove in 
the right direction they Ve done about all they can. 
Heaven knows, there seems to be no controlling 
them when they grow up. So I thought that a 
hospital for correcting the malformations and the 
inherited handicaps of little children would be 
about as good a memorial for poor Wentworth as 
I could find. 

** And I wanted a large part of its work to be 
experimental. I want it to keep investigating, 
finding new methods, pushing into the dark. You 
imder stand, don't yout '* 

* * That 's about all I do understand in this world, 
Miss Ludlam,'' Jebb exclaimed, with unusual fer- 
vor for him. ** That's my religion, and the closest 
I can come to a prayer is an operation. If I had 
my way, about half the churches would be turned 
into hospitals. Think of them ! — shut up all week, 
those great wonderful air-spaces — opening only 
now and then for a man to get up and talk ! — tell 
people what they ought to do, and tell God what 
He'd better do. And all the while sick children 
are sleeping in crannies and people are dying by 
the droves, of consumption, because they can't 
get air. I hope I don't offend your religious 
scruples, but I always get excited when people 
talk of my profession. It is sacred. And as for 
experimenting — it's the crying need of the world, 
Miss Ludlam. Surgery is only a few years old; 
it began with that American dentist who invented 
anajsthetics ; and asepticism is new as yesterday's 
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paper. We're only at the beginning of the won- 
ders of surgery, Miss Ludlam. If only a man 
could have a lot more money to spend and all his 
time to devote to exploring ! Talk about discover- 
ing America, Miss Ludlam, surgery to-day is 
where geography was when the Azores were 
thought to be far West ! The Christopher Colum- 
bus of surgery hasn't sailed yet. Experimental 
surgery, Miss Ludlam, is the new world; it's un- 
bounded, undreamed of — why, my God, it's — ex- 
cuse me ! ' ' 

He collapsed in full flight, ashamed of his own 
excitement, but sister Jennie cried: ** Don't mind 
me — ^I'm used to Charlie. I love to hear you 
swear. It shows you have the frenzy that a man 
needs to be great. You were always so calm I 
wasn't sure. Now I know. It's just been bottled 
up. You are the man I need to help me found this 
memorial. It must be just a little different from 
those that are already established; it must — ^but 
you know so much better than I do what is needed. 
Won't you please — please — take charge of it all 
for me! " 

Jebb almost fainted at this gift, so great he had 
never even dreamed of it. 

They talked and talked and talked till brother 
Charlie came back from the smoking-compartment 
and begged to be allowed to sit down. They talked 
till he grew drowsy. They talked till he fell 
asleep, and they talked till the porter informed 
them that the whole car was complaining. 
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** That's the way,'* giggled sister Jennie, 
** when anybody tries to save the world, people 
complain that they are being kept awake. Good- 
night. We'll talk it over in the morning.'* 

And when they met next morning at breakfast 
in the restaurant-car, Jebb's eyes were wild with 
lack of sleep. But it had been the noble insomnia 
of the night-worker, the general who has kept 
awake in his tent perfecting a great war. 

At breakfast the talk began again. At luncheon 
they were still at it. Brother Charlie wished him- 
self back among the Servian boars. As a distrac- 
tion he insisted on opening wine. Jebb declined 
with a careless shake of the head, and he 
watched Charlie guzzle without really seeing 
him or the bubble-revels. His eyes were full of 
mirage. 

When the train at last reached Paris, the Went- 
worth Ludlam Memorial Hospital and Experimen- 
tal Station was pretty well talked out, and a good 
deal of it was mapped on paper. The cost rather 
staggered sister Jennie, but she said: 

* * I came near starving to death in Vienna from 
an unlucky speculation. I might as well starve 
to death and have something to show for my 
pangs. I've never had any children to leave my 
money to; I'll just leave it all to — ^to the whole 
world's children." 

The first place Jebb sought in Paris was the 
office of the Machines-d-ecrire Flaubert. The 
president and h\^ «oii received him and recognized 
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the name of Nikolai Pogodin with contrasting 
feelings. The younger member of the firm 
laughed; the elder swore. 

Mr. Pogodin, they said, had been their agent, 
but his interest in the race-tracks of various capi- 
tals had mixed up his accounts so that they had 
regretfully erased him from their rolls. They 
had written him that if he came to Paris they 
would cheerfully prosecute him. As for Warsaw, 
their lawyer was looking up the legal obstacles. 
Mr. Pogodin had caused them much annoyance 
by continuing to use their name on his cards. He 
had collected for typewriters and forgotten to re- 
mit. Flaubert pere, who swore, said in earnest 
French : 

** Is it that you are come, monsieur, for to de- 
mand for why it is that you have not received 
of the machines-to-write for the which monsieur 
has without doubt already well paid of advance 
to this species of a vegetable of a Pogodin t '* 

** Not of the all, monsieur,'* said Jebb, in his 
best Gallic grammar ; ^ ^ he has not sold me 
of the machines-to-write, not one. But he has 
enlifted a little child.'* 

He explained the situation, omitting all of it 
that he could, and the Flauberts, father and son, 
both assured him with their best compliments that 
he might as well give up the child for lost. It 
was a strange whim that Pogodin should carry 
off a child, but then he loved other people's treas- 
ures. He had a tender heart, as thieves often 
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have^ but he was lazy when it came to earning his 
own property. 

^^ It extends even to infants^ then. He is a 
droll beasty that Pogodin." 

The Flanberts were genuinely touched by 
Jebb's plight, but the best they could oflfer him 
was the belief that Pogodin would be kind to the 
child, and that Mme. Pogodin, a very estimable 
lady, and really his wife, would be a mother to 
the little girl. 

* * But she has a mother of her own, ' ' said Jebb. 

The Flanberts promised Jebb any information 
in their power, but they doubted if Pogodin were 
in Warsaw, or that he would remain anywhere 
long. If Jebb should find him, they would be very 
grateful to him for telling them where he was, 
and in recompense they would gladly present him 
with one of their unequaled machines-f or-to-write. 

This was a pretty reward for a journey to Paris, 
and Jebb regretted that he had not taken the other 
branch of the Y-shaped trail. But then he had 
felt that whichever road he took, he would wish 
he had taken the other. Sure that poor Miruma 
had gone on an equally bootless pilgrimage, he 
sent her a telegram telling her all of the nothing 
he had found out. 

As he emerged from the telegraph office he col- 
lided with a man so plump that at first he thought 
him to be brother Charlie. He and the other party 
to the crash fell back and murmured in chorus : 

'* Pardonny-moy, monsure.*^ 
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They both gaped and stood like figures of 
amazement. 

The fat man was the first to move. He showed 
signs of retreating or swooning. Jebb was the 
first to speak : 

** Billy Gaines! God bless you — ^how are youT ^' 

** Are you a ghost, or have I gone dippy T *' 

'' What's the matter? '' 

** Aren't you deadT Weren't you drowned? 
Weren't you in that lifeboat that never came to 
life after the explosion that nearly wrecked your 
ship? " 

^* I haven't been on any lifeboat." 

A cafe was close at hand as usual with chairs 
far out on the sidewalk. So they dropped into 
chairs, and Gaines preluded: 

** What '11 you have? — oh, excuse me, I forgot." 

* * Have what you want — coflf ee for me. ' ' 

When the gargon had vanished with the order, 
Jebb began his many-times-told tale all over again. 
He had brought himself only so far as Vienna 
when Gaines said, almost resentfully: 

* ' And to think of the beautiful obituary I wrote 
of ydu! I missed the boat, you know, and took 
the next one. Never knew of the accident on your 
ship till the wireless told us just off Nantucket. 
All the passengers got ashore safely except those 
in one lifeboat that capsized. Everybody assumed 
that you and Cynthia were among the missing, 
you and the poor little child. I wrote an article 
about you, and gave out interviews. Lord, I cried 
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like a baby over your loss. I cried so hard I was 
proud to think I could like a friend as well as I 
liked you. The Catacombs fellows put up a little 
bronze tablet in your memory, and now, you 
blamed old fraud, youVe fooled us after all.** 

** I apologize humbly,** said Jebb. ** I would 
go and commit suicide to square things, but I've 
got a big job on hand.** 

Then he told of his experimental hospital, with 
a fire of enthusiasm he had not known since youth. 

Gaines' thoughts were on his obituary, the only 
piece of real literature he had ever got into print. 
He found one consolation : 

** It will be great news for Mrs. Thatcher. Poor 
little soul, I did my best for her, but it was fright- 
ful, a double, triple shock. She was brave enough 
to pull through somehow, but I doubt if she'll 
stand the shock of joy when she gets the little kid 
back in her lap again. How is Miss Thinthy 
Sashel, anyhow? and where is she? ** 

* * God knows, ' * said Jebb, plummeting from the 
clouds again. And then he must tell of Miruma's 
visit to Warsaw. 

Gaines was a Job*s comforter now. He argued 
that it was most improbable that Miruma should 
ever find the child, or, finding her, should be able 
to persuade Pogodin to give her up. He would 
probably skip with the baby to other parts un- 
known. 

** Or, supposing — ^just supposing she does get 
the child, how*8 she going to get out of Poland 
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with herT It's hard enough to get into Bussia, 
but it's the devil's own job getting out. That 
passport was made out for Mrs. Janghir you say ; 
when she gets to the frontier, they'll say, * Where's 
the passport for the child? ' She'll be held up, 
treated like a revolutionist, and — well, you can 
imagine what it is to get mixed up with the Rus- 
sian police. And, of course, they'll find out right 
away that she isn't an American, and never was 
in this country. And suppose " 

** Don't suppose any more," groaned Jebb, ** I 
give up." 

** The best thing you can do," said Gaines, ** is 
to take the next express to Warsaw. You may 
save the lady from Siberia, if you hurry. 
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If Jebb had strength to wish for anything, then, 
it was that he might be left alone in his despair. 
Better an arctic night of uninterrupted gloom and 
ice than these flashes of cheating hope, these short 
zephyrs of summer and rifts of blue sky, serving 
merely to show how bitter winter could be. 

He went back to his hotel to tell sister Jennie 
that he resigned his stewardship in her great 
project. He must set out on a dismal journey to 
Poland. But even sister Jennie was not to be 
found. She was shopping in the Rue de la Paii. 
He went to his own room and was dismally fling- 
ing his things into his suitcase, when a telegram 
was brought to his door. The combination of 
Minima's English and of some foreign operator's 
spelling was cloudy. He was puzzled first by the 
fact that it was sent from the town of Thorn, 
which Jebb knew to be in Germany, not in 
Poland. 

All sorts of conjectures flashed across his 
mind before he found strength to read the tele- 
gram: 
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* * Ve arr on nord express joost outsite nissians 
borders ve arrival in paris day after two morrow 
cynta is good and sens loaf to nunkerday. 

** MmuMA.** 

Through this fog of misspelled words a blast of 
sunlight came that almost smote Jebb Saul-wise 
to the floor. He read and reread it, sent a mes- 
senger to sister Jennie's room, another to brother 
Charlie's room. When they were both reported 
missing he swore at them for a pair of outrageous 
gadabouts. 

In their absence he sought Big Billy Gaines, 
pursued him all over Paris before he found him, 
and crushed him with the telegram. Billy Gaines 
was properly humbled but still so overjoyed that, 
excusing himself on the ground of having to tele- 
phone to a friend, he went to the cafe and had two 
cocktails, one for himself and one for Jebb. He 
did not want to tempt his friend, but he felt that 
some libation was due to the relenting gods. 

It seemed intolerably long to Jebb before the 
Ludlams returned to the hotel, and when they 
came in they were fagged with shopping, and 
Charlie was swearing that he never would go bar- 
gain-hunting with a woman again. The telegram 
acted like an elixir of new life. 

But the true laggardliness of time was felt only 
when Jebb tried to live out the day and a half 
between him and Miruma's return. Sister Jennie 
did her best to distract him from the rapturous 
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tedinin. The great hospital hardly served as a 
topic just now. That was for more sober moods. 

He spent a large portion of the time writing 
and rewriting a cablegram to Mrs. Thatcher. This 
was not easy, for he must inform her that her 
child was alive and well and on the way home, 
that her husband's good name was rescued and 
documented, and that the poor faithful soul had 
left an invention which a prominent manufacturer, 
Charles Ludlam, had inspected and would place 
on the market for her on a royalty basis with a 
guarantee of a good income for life. 

The object was to say all this without being un- 
intelligibly brief or choking the cable with words 
— ^to say nothing of bankrupting the sender ; and 
to say it all in such a way that the poor woman 
would not expire under the avalanche of good 
news. 

It was finally agreed to send the cablegram in 
installments ; first, a brief one that perhaps Cyn- 
thia had not perished in the lifeboat; second, that 
she was found and was well; third, that she was 
on the way to America and her mother. 

Sister Jennie thought that, this was enough for 
the distracted soul to get by wire. She had made 
up her mind that she herself should deliver the 
rest of the good news and take the child on the 
steamer with her. 

She foresaw the torture Jebb would undergo in 
facing the mother — and the newspapers! — and 
telling over again the series of adventures he had 
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gone through and so hated to recount. Whatever 
sin he had committed was in spite of himself, and 
he had expiated it in the deeps of purgatorial 
remorse. 

She told Jebb her solemn decision with a light 
offhand flippancy and a pretense at a selfish desire 
to have all the fun of the meeting of mother and 
child to herself. She did not deceive Jebb, and he 
greeted the smiling pertness of the white-haired 
girl with a look of adoring homage. 

Then he took her cheeks in his palms, and said : 
^ * I always think of you as sister Jennie. I wish 
I could call you that. ' ' 

Tears washed the smiles out of her eyes as she 
cried : 
** Oh, please — please call me that.** 
^* I've never had a sister," he said, ** till now.*' 
Then he kissed her. And she kissed him. Then 
she turned very red and said: 
** What would Minima say if she caught usT " 
^ *■ Mirwna ! " he sighed, * * I have never kissed 
her — and never shall." 

** Bosh! " was the irreverent answer. But he 
told her of his deep resolve to immolate himself 
rather than Minmia, and he was so earnest that 
she had nothing to answer him with. Woman- 
like she thought nothing so beautiful as a sacrifice. 
But seeing how he suffered from the delay, 
she suggested his taking a train to — say, Cologne, 
to meet and surprise the returning prodigals. 
This delighted him^ and offered him occupation* 
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^ ^ Yon run along then and Charlie and I will go 
to Ostend. We cross there to take a steamer from 
England. You can bring Cynthia to us at Ostend 
and we'll leave you two on the shore to fight out 
your own battles/' 

And so it was done. Cologne had acquired a 
new historical significance for Jebb. It had been 
the birthplace of Vanderbilt Pierpont, for whose 
memory Jebb felt a mixture of execration and in- 
finite gratitude. When the Nord-Express pulled 
in at the station, Jebb ran through the cars 
searching. 

Cynthia, dawdling in the corridor as before, 
saw him first and set up a shriek that brought all 
the passengers from their compartments as be- 
fore. She flung herself upon Jebb like a huge 
pink tarantula, and his greeting to Miruma was 
through a cloud of Cynthia's curls. She made 
such a noise that Jebb and Miruma had no idea 
of what either said to the other. 

The child's first distinguishable speech was: 

** Oh, Nunkie Dave, you never told me what 
Thinpat the Thailor had in the thoot-cathe he 
bringed his little daughter Bridthet." 

And before anything else could be told Jebb had 
to ransack his excited brain for a catalogue of 
gifts that would have foundered the reindeers of 
Santa Glaus himself. 

And after this, Cynthia must tell her own ad- 
ventures with the Pogodins, and she must show 
off the Russian sTie had learned and the Polish 
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wordsy and what a nice woman Mme. Pogodin was 
— though not half so nice as Aunt Miruma. 

In fact, there was no silencing the child till 
fatigue put her to sleep — or at least they sup- 
posed she was asleep. 

** And now, hanim effendim — ^Minima — tell me 
how you managed to find her — ^you wonderful, an- 
gelic " he stopped short on the brink of a 

plunge. 

* * Oh, eet ees such a long story. They were not 
hard to find, the Pogodins, but they refuse to 
geeve up the baby. They say she is their own, 
and they defy me to proof she is somebody's who 
is in America. So I go away much af raided. But 
I come back and wait in the street. Not till next 
morning Cynthia comes out alone to play and I — 
stealed her from the stealers — oh, how I runs ! 

** But your passport — how did you get out of 
Bjassia? " 

* * At the border they maked me many troubles, 
but the inspector he is very nice man, and I — 
well, I deed not make a flirt vit him, but '* 

Jebb was scarlet with agony at the thought. 
^* Miruma! Miruma! " he gasped. 

And then she spread her arms in rapture, mur- 
muring : 

^ ' Elhamdullah ! you are jealous ! I am so glad ! 
I deed just say that. The man ees a brute; 
it was money, not the smile or the flirt that 
makes him forget the child is not on the pass- 
port.'^ 
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From the depths of his soul Jebb sighed with 
relief. His saint was still his saint. 

It seemed impossible to keep his love secret any 
longer. He had no right to deny her that tribute. 
It was her privilege to know that he loved her 
enough to relinquish her for her own sake. 

And then with much hesitation, his mouth fnll 
of the ashes of confession, he began to tell her of 
his other self. She saw the sweat on his brow 
and the nausea on his lips, and she put her hand 
on his: 

' ' Do not tell it me. It hoorts yon, and I know 
it all many days. Seester Jennie tells it, and it 
makes me such joy to theenk that yon have been 
shrinking from me not because you did hated 
me, but because you did loved me all thees long 
time. ' ^ 

He shook the grievous load of this confession 
from his shoulders with a vast relief, then he 
added, as he held her hand in his caressing hands : 

'* Then you understand why I kept silent t " 

'' Yes.'' 

* * And why I can never ask you to be my — ^my 
wife? " 

'' No." 

He looked at her with amazement and recru- 
deseent distress. Then he began another oration, 
but she cheeked it, and made her own : 

* * Leesten, Jebb Eff endim, you theenk you have 
another self that vou cannot keel. I theenk vou 
can, weet the \ie\p oi M\^\i and weet my love to 
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make you a home. Your Shakespeare Effendi say, 
* Vat is doan cannot be ondoan,' but our Koran 
say, ' My sins are so great as the seas, but your 
pardon, Allah, is yet greater/ 

*' Even if you cannot keel that Meester Pier- 
pont, still when you are that man I could keep 
you close, take care of you, save you from to nm 
all over the world, and perhaps some day be made 
dead in some tarrible place. If I should be your 
wife — such a beautiful word that word ! — I should 
guard you, and when the long seeckness was over 
you should wake back to yourself in your own 
home — such another beautiful word, * home ! ' — 
and in my arms always. Then soon, I know, I 
know Allah would answer such prayer from two 
such lovers, soon the other self comes less and 
less often, stays less and less long. That could be 
— couldn't eet! " 

** Yes, it could be — it would be, if — ^but I love 
you too much to let you endure it. ' * 

' * Hush, Jebb Effendim. What was I when you 
finded me 7 — the second wife of Fehmi Pasha, only 
a gift- wife from the Padishah, who did not needed 
me, to a pasha, who did not want me. I theenk 
you want me for wife — yest *' 

Jebb only cast his eyes up in despair of words 
to express this desire. 

'* Then — if thees time instead of to be gived 
by somebody to somebody, I give myself for a 
gift — then — then — oh, should the gift be refused! 
— should you ruin my life forever! — should you 
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— ohy should you make me do all of the propos- 
ingt" 

Those compartment-cars are very cosy for 
settling disputes of this sort. And Cynthia was 
asleep— or at least they thou^t she was asleep. 
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